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PEEFAGE 


The estimation in wliich Brugscli-Bey’s ‘ History of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs ’ is held, and the continuously 
increasing demand for it, have induced the publisher 
to bring out a cheaper and more convenient edition. 
While presenting this to the public in one volume 
instead of two, the greatest care has been taken that, 
in condensing the Author’s style, all the original in¬ 
formation should be retained. 

The only omissions made in this edition have been 
that of the essay on ‘The Exodus and the Egyptian 
Monuments,’ the discovery of the site of Pithom 
having proved the Author’s theory to be no longer 
tenable, and the transcription of the Tablet of 
Ilsertsen EH., which is not given because a trans¬ 
literation without the hieroglyphs would be absolutely 
useless. 

The much-vexed question of the nationality of the 
llubastites has, so far as possible, been accommodated 
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PREFACE 


to Bvugscl\-Bey’s preseut views witliouf altering tlie 
tenor of tlie cliapter. It is a well-known fact Lliat tlie 
learned Author has, since writing his History, consider¬ 
ably modihed his opinion concerning their Assyrian 
origin. 

At the same time the whole text has been subjected 
to a thorough revision, and, where necessary, has 
been corrected in conformity with the most recent dis¬ 
coveries in Egyptological science. A special notice of 
the ‘ Royal Mummies of Heir-el-Bahari,’ and also of 
the ‘ find ’ in Eebruary of this present year, has been 
added, as well as new Maps and a complete list of tiie 
riiaraonic Zings, with their Cartouches. 

With regard to the transliteration of the Egyptian 
names, I have adopted that which appears to me to be 
most in accordance with our English alphabet, and 
which receives the sanction of such authorities as 
Lepsius, Brugsch, and Eenouf. The system of dotted 
letters— e.g. a, h, k, t, s —though useful for those who are 
able to read hieroglyphs, is liable to mislead the general 
reader; it has therefore not been considered advisable 
to use such letters in this work. The only exception is 
in the case of the t\ w'hich is always pronounced like 
eh in chip, e.g. 

T’efab == Cliefab; 

Pai-uet’em = Pai-neoheni. 
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l\Iosl grtaLerally do I acknowledge tlie generous 
assistance of Mr. Le Page Eenoue, the Keeper of 
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edition he has given me the benefit of his constant help 
and advice, and, though ill able to spare the time, has 
kindly read the whole work as it passed through the 
press. 
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HISTOEY OF EGYPT. 


OHAPTEE I. 

IN TBODUaTOSY. 

Ii is fh© pwpoae of tliis woiik to collect ’9rl\at the 
raonumenta aud books tell of the history of that most 
remarkable land and people on the favoured banks of 
the Nile, beginning with the first native king, JVIeua.^in 
spite of all that has perished, never to be recovered, 
the last thirty years have brought to light an extra¬ 
ordinary and almost unexpected wealth of new dis¬ 
coveries. A walk through the rooms of the Egjp)tian 
Museum at Gizeh brings us at each step to monuments 
of the most reniole ages, and there, there may be seen an 
unbroken series of new witnesses of the old time, raised 
out of the earth into the light of day, to give informa¬ 
tion about the long-vanished past, whose starting-point 
can no longer be reached even by the remotest stages 
in the ordinary historical measurement of time. 

The Tablets of Saqqarah and Abydos, both contaia- 
ing a selection' of Egyptian monarchs from the first 
Pharaoh Mena onwards, give the most authentic evi¬ 
dence, now no longer to be doubted, that the primeval 
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ancestors of the Egyptian dynasties, the Pharaohs of 
itemphis, must he recognised as real historical per- 
‘>ouages, and that Eing Piainses 11. (about 1350 u.c.), 
the Sesostrisof the Greek fabulous history, was preceded 
by at least seventy-six authentic sovereigns. What 
conquests the gi-owing knowledge of the old Egyptian 
language and writing has won for historical research is 
best shown by the numerous writings of distinguished 
men of science, amongst which are the works of real 
genius by the Viscount E. de Eougo on the irruption of 
the Mediterranean peoples into Egypt in the times of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, and the in¬ 
valuable contributions which M. diabas, of Chalons, 
has made towards a knowledge of the same reigns. In 
sixty centuries the old Eg 5 rptian race has undergone but 
little change; it stiU preserves those distinctive features 
of physiognomy, and those peculiarities of manners and 
customs, which have been handed down to us by the 
united testimony of the monuments and the accounts of 
classical writers, as the hereditary characteristics of 
this people. 

Historical researches concerning a race of mankind 
are inseparably connected with the momentous enquiry 
after their primeval home. The sciences of ethnology 
and comparative philology must be taken into con¬ 
sideration to determine, even though it be but approxi¬ 
mately, the origin of nations and the directions in which 
they have migi-ated. Suffice it to say, however, that, 
according to ethnology, the Egyptians appear to form a 
third branch of the Caucasian race, the family called 
Cushite; and this much may be regarded as certain, 
that in the earliest ages of humanity, far beyond all 
historical remembrance, the Eg 3 q)tian 8 , for reasons un¬ 
known to us, left the soil of their early home, took 
their way towards the setting sun, and finally crossed 
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that bridge of nations the Isthmus of Suez, to find a 
new fatherland on the banks of the Nile. 

Comparative philology, in its turn, gives powerful 
support to this hypothesis, for the primitive roots and 
the essential elements of the Egyptian grammar point 
to such an intimate connection with the Indo-Germanic 
and Semitic languages, that it is almost impossible to 
mistake the close relations which formerly prevailed 
between them. According to Greek tradition the pri¬ 
mitive abode of the Egyptian people is to be sought 
in Ethiopia, and the honour of founding tiles' civi¬ 
lisation should be given to a band of priests from 
MeroS. Descending the Nile, they are supposed to have 
settled near the later city of Thebes, and to have esta- 
bhshed the first State with a theocratic fonn of govern¬ 
ment. 

But it is not to Ethiopian priests that the Egyptian 
empire owes its origin, its form of government, and its 
high civilisation ; much rather was it the Egyptians 
themselves that first ascended the river to found in 
Ethiopia temples, cities, and fortified places, and to 
difiuse the blessings of a civilised state among the rude 
dai’k-coloured population. 

Supposing, for a moment, that Egypt had owed her 
civil and social development to Ethiopia, nothing would 
be more probable than the presumption of our finding 
monuments of the greatest antiquity in that primitive 
home of the Egyptians, wliile in going down the river 
we ought to light only upon monuments of a later age. 
Strange to say, the whole number of the buildings in 
stone, as yet biown and examined, which were erected 
on both sides of the river by Egyptian and Ethiopian 
kings, furnish the incontrovertible proof, that the long 
series of temples, cities, sepulchres, and monuments in 
general, exhibit a distinct (ironological order, of whidi 

$3 
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tlic stnrtiiiii-pnint is found, in tli6 Pyi’amids, ut tlie cipox 
of IIm* Delta. 

The Ei-ypliaiis ditnuselves held the belief UitiL they 
were the ori£;iiiiil iiihabitants of the laud. The fertile 
valley of the Nile formed in their opinion the heart and 
eentre of the whole world. To the west of it dwelt the 
fTpoups of tribes which bore the general name of Eihu 
or Libu, the ancestors of those Libyans who, inhabiting 
the northern coasts of Africa, extended tlieii- abodes 
eastward as far as the Canopic branch of the Nile. 
From the evidence of the monuments they belonged to 
a light-coloured race, with blue eyes and blond or red 
hair. It is a noteworthy phenomenon that as early as 
the Fourth D 3 Uia&ty members of this race wandered 
into Egj’pt to display their dextej-ity as dancers, com¬ 
batants, and gymnasts in the public games. 

The great mixtiu’e of tribes who had their homes in 
the wide regions of the Upper Nile—near Syene—have 
on the monuments the common name of Nahasu. From 
the representations of them we recognise the ancestors 
of the negro race. Eastwards, across the Isthmus of 
Suez, were the people of that great nation which the 
Egj’ptians designated by the name of Aamu. These 
were the Pagans, the Kaffirs, or ‘ infidels ’ of their time. 
In the coloured representations they are disthiguished 
chiefly by their yellow or yellowish-brown complexion, 
while their dress has somethnes a gi’eat simplicity, but 
sometimes shows a taste for splendour and richness in 
the choiceness of cut and the variegated patterns woveir 
into^Iie fabric. In these Aamu scientific reseai-ch has 
sinefe perceived the representatives of the great Semitic 
family of nations. Moreover it is a fact established be¬ 
yond dispute, that even in the most glorious times of 
the Egyptian monarchy the Aamu were settled as perma¬ 
nent inhabitants in the neighbourhood of the present 
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lake Menzaleli, where many places formerly bore un¬ 
mistakably Semitic names. 

The most remarkable nations among them who ap¬ 
pear iu the eoiu’se of Egj'ptian history as coimnancling 
respect by their character and their deeds are the 
Elieta, the Eliar (or Khal), and the Euten (or Liiteu). 

Egypt is designated iu the old inscrijhions, aud by 
the later Ohi'istian Egy-ptiaus, by a word signifying 
‘ the black land,’ and wlxich is read in the Egy^ptian 
language Kamit. The ancients had early remarked 
that the soil was distinguished by its very dark 
colour, and certainly this peculiarity suggested to the 
old Egyptians the name of the black laud. This 
receives a further corroboration from the fact that the 
neighbouring region of the Arabian desert bore the 
name of Tesherit, or ‘tlie red laud.’ On countless 
occasions the king is mentioned as ‘the lord of the 
black country and of the red country,’ in order to 
show that his rule extended over cultivated and un¬ 
cultivated Egypt in the wider sense of the word. The 
Egyptians called themselves simply the people of the 
black land (Kamit), and the inscriptions have handed 
down to us-no further distinctive appellation. 

But a number of other names recorded on the monu¬ 
ments designate this same land of Egypt in special 
manners. Amongst the oldest is unquestionably Ta- 
mera, which seems to have meant ‘ the country of the 
inundation.’ Others alluded to Egypt poetically. 
Am ong these are the following: the land of the syco- 
more; the land of the olive; the land of the Holy Eye; 
the land of the sixth day of the moon (intercalary day). 
The explanation of many of these names can only be 
sought in those writings of the ancient Egyptians which 
relate to the doctrine of 'divine things and to the 
legend of the gods. The Hebrews gave the land the 
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name of ilizpoitti] tlie Assyriatis, il./ws’U'T; tliG PoisianS} 
Mudiwja. At the basis of all these designations there 
lies an original form, M-hich consisted of tluj three letters 
M—z—^r. 

Ancient Egypt, commonly called ‘ the double land,’ 
consisted of two great divisions, the land of the South 
and the land of the North. The first corresponds to 
that part of Egypt which we now kiiow^ as Upper 
Egypt, and which the Arabs down to the present day 
call Sahid. Upper Egypt began on the south at the 
ivory-island city of Elephantind, which lay opposite to 
Syene, the modern trading to'wn of AswAn. Its northern 
boundary reached to the neighbourhood of Memphis. 
Lower I^ypt comprehended the remainder: the Eahari 
of the Arabs, the Delta of the Greeks. The chief divi¬ 
sion of Egypt, which, according to sacred tradition, 
was referred back to the time of the god-kings, explains 
the name of ‘ double country,’ especially in the title of 
the kings, and enables us to see clearly the grounds 
of the opposition by which the sovereignty of llie south 
was committed to the god Set, and that of the north to 
Homs, the son of Osiris. 

Eollowing tradition, eveiy king, on the day of liis 
solemn coronation—^which was distinct from the day 
of his receiving the kingdom in his father’s lifetime or 
on the death of his predecessor—’received as his chief 
insignia two crowns, of which the white upper one 
symbolised his sovereignty over the South, the red 
lower one his dominion ovei’ the North. 

The land of Egypt resembles a narrow girdle, di¬ 
vided in. the midst by a stream of water, and hemmed 
in on both sides by long chains of mountains. On the 
right side of the river the Arabian hills accompany the 
stream for its whole length; on the western side, 
the low lulls of the Libyan desert extend in the same 
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(lirectiou witli the river from south to north up to the 
shore of the Mediterrauean. Sea. The river itself was 
designated by the Greeks and Eomans by the name of 
hTeilos (6 NeiXos) or Nilus. Although this word is 
still retained in the Ai-abic language as Nil, with the 
special meaning of ‘ inundation,’ its origin is not to be 
sought in the old Egyptian language; but, as has been 
lately suggested with great probability, it should be 
derived from the Semitic word Nahar or Nahal, which 
has the general signification of ‘ river.’ From its bifur¬ 
cation south of the ancient city of Memphis, the river 
parted into three great arms, which watered the Lower 
Egyptian flat lands which spread out in the shape of 
the Greek letter A (Delta), and, with four smaller arms, 
formed the seven famous mouths of the Nile. 

The land on both sides of the river was divided 
from the earliest times into districts called Nomes. 
Tins division is to be found on the monuments of the 
Fourth Dynasty, where some are mentioned by name 
with their chief towns. Tliirty centuries later the same 
districts appear on Ptolemaic and Eoman monuments 
arranged in regular and detailed tables, which separate 
the upper and lower country by a clear division. 
Upper Egypt contained 22, Lower Egypt 20, and 
these the native language designated sometimes by 
the word Sep or Hesep, sometimes by the word 
Tash. According to the account given in a papyrus, 
the older division into 36 districts rests on a particular 
view, which connected the terrestrial partition into 
nomes with the 36 ruling houses of the heavens in 
astrology. Each district had its own capital, which 
was the seat of the governor for the time being, 
whose office and dignity passed by inheritance, accord¬ 
ing to the old Egyptian laws, from the father to the 
eldest grandson on the mother’s side, and formed like- 
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wise the central point of the piirticiilar cult of the 
district. 

From the sacred lists of the nomcs we learn the 
names of the temple of the chief deity, of the priests 
and priestesses,'of the sacred trees, and also the names 
of the town-harbour of the holy canal, the cultivated 
land and the land which was only fruitful during the 
inundation, and much other information. Thus we 
can form the most exact picture of Egyptian agri¬ 
cultural life in all its details. The several districts 
were separated from each other by boundary stones, 
and the authorities took tire greatest pains in attending 
to the measurement of the lands, to the making of 
canals, and the inspection of the dikes. It happened 
very often that the inhabitants of one district threatened 
an attack on the occupants of another, which not in- 
freq^uently broke out into a violent struggle, requiring 
the whole armed power of the king to extinguish. 

The disastrous results of such feuds sometimes 
affected even the whole dynasty, the reigning family 
being displaced by the conqueror. Hence arose those 
changes of djmasty and different names of the capitals 
of iiomes which we find in Manetho’s ‘ Book of the 
Kings.’ 'Hiree districts, however, throughout the course 
of I^q)tianhistoiy maintained the reputation of being 
the seats of national government; in Lower Egypt, 
Memphis and Heliopolis; m Upper Egypt, Thebes, 
The ancient iuhahitants, like their descendants, were 
chiefly an agricultural people. The waUs of the sepul¬ 
chral chapels are covered with thousands of bas-reliefs 
and their explanatory inscriptions, which preserve the 
most abundant disclosures respecting the labours of 
the field and the rearing of cattle as practised by them. 
On festivals the Pharaohs themselves sailed along the 
saefed river in their gorgeous royal ship, to peiTonu 
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mystic rites in special honour of agriculture. The 
priests regai'ded the plough as a most sacred imple¬ 
ment, and held that the highest happiness of man, after 
the completion of his pUgiimage here below, would 
consist in tiUing the Elj'^sian fields, in feeding and tend¬ 
ing his cattle, and navigating the breezy water of the 
other world in slender skiffs. 

The husbandman, the shepherd, and the boatman 
were, in fact, the first founders of that advanced 
civilisation which flourished in the Nile valley. 

Some wi’iters regard the Egj^ptians as a reflective, 
serious, and reserved people, very rehgious, occupied 
only with the other world, and caring nothing or very 
little about this lower fife. But is it possible that such 
a country and such a climate could have produced a race 
of living mummies and of sad philosophers, a people 
who only regarded this life as a burthen to be thrown 
off as soon as possible ? No 1 No people could be gayer, 
more lively, of more childlike simplicity, than those old 
Egyptians, who loved life with all their hearts, and 
found the deepest joy in theh very existence. Ear 
from longing for death, they addressed to the host of 
the holy gods the prayer to preserve and lengthen 
life, if possible, to the ‘most perfect old age of 110 
years.’ The song and dance and flowing cup, cheerful 
excursions to the meadows and papyrus marshes—to 
hunt with bow and arrow or tlmow-stick, or to fish 
with spear and hook—^were the recreation of the nobler 
classes after work was done. 

In connection with this merry disposition, hu¬ 
morous jests and lively sallies of wit, often passing the 
bounds of decorum, characterised the people from age 
to age. 

From a very early period stone was wrought ac¬ 
cording to the rules of an advanced skill; and metals 
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—gold, silver, cojjpcr, and iron—^\voro melted and 
m’onglit into works of art or tools; wood, leatlier, 
glass, flax, and even riislies were all in daily irsc, and 
on tke potter’s wheel vessels were formed from the 
Nile mud and baked in the furnace. Sculptors and 
painters too found profitable work among the wealthy 
patrons of art at the court of the Pharaohs. 

The noble class (suten rekh) of the Egyptian 
people derived their origin chiefly from the royal 
house; to them were committed the offices of the 
court. They held as their hereditary possessions vil¬ 
lages and tracts of land, with the labouring people 
thereto belonging, bands of servants, and numerous 
herds of cattle. To their memory, after their decease, 
were dedicated those splendid tombs the remains of 
which are on the Libyan desert or in the caverns of 
the Egyptian hUla. 

Ambition and arrogant pride formed a remarkable 
feature in the spirit of the old dwellers on the Nile; yet 
in the schools the poor scribe’s child sat on the same 
bench beside the offspring of the rich, and the masters 
knew how by timely words to goad on the laggards by 
holding out to them the rewards which awaited rich 
and poor alike. Many a monument consecrated to the 
memory of some nohleman gone to his long home, who 
during life had held high rank at the court of Pharaoh, 
is decorated with the simple but laudatory inscription, 
‘His ancestors were unknown people.’ Above all 
things they esteemed justice, and virtue had the highest 
value in their eyes. The law wliich ordered them— 

‘ to pray to the gods, to honour the dead; to give 
bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing to 
the ^ed’—reveals to us one of the finest qualities of 
dd Egyptian character—pity towards the unfortunate. 
The forty-two commandments of theii- religion, which 
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are coutaiued in the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ are not in¬ 
ferior to the precepts of Cluistianity; and in reading 
the old inscriptions concerning moa-ality we axe 
tempted to believe that Moses modelled his teachings 
on the patterns given by those old sages. 

They were not free, however, from vices and fail¬ 
ings. Hatred, envy, cunning, intrigue, combined with 
an overweening sentiment of pride, contradiction, and 
perversity, added to avarice and cruelty—such is the 
long series of those hereditary faults which -history 
reveals to us among the Egyptians by innumerable 
examples. 

Hor did the rule of the Pharaohs open to the in¬ 
habitants of the land the gates of a terrestrial para¬ 
dise. The peojjle sufered and endured under the 
blows of their oppressors, and the stick quickened the 
despatch of business between the peasant and the tax- 
gatherer. We need but glance at the gigantic masses 
of the Pyramids; they tell more emphatically than 
living speech or written words of the miseries of a 
whole population, which was condemned to erect these 
everlasting monuments of Pharaonic vanity: and when, 
thirty centuries later, Herodotus visited the PjTamids 
of Gizeh, the Egyptians told him of the imprecations 
wrung from their unhappy forefathers during the erec¬ 
tion of those monuments. 

The Egyptians were as enquiring as ourselves about 
prehistoric times, hut with this difference, that for them 
primeval history was concerned but little with the ^ 
people and much more with the fame of their kings. 
Their enquiries were directed to the names and genealo¬ 
gies of the prhrcea who ruled the land before the 
first authentic king, Mena. As they could not discover 
from their monuments any records of their land before 
the Pharaoh Mena mounted the throne, their imagina- 
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tion supposed tkree ages wliicli followed one atiotlier, 
till Mena placed the double crown upon bis bead. 
During the first a dynasty of tbe gods reigned in tbe 
land, followed by the age of tlie denii-gods, while the 
dynasty of the mysterious Manes closed the prehistoric 
tune. 

The theology of their priests filled up these ages 
with heavenly persons and names. The calculations 
of the courses of the stars, based on the cycle of the 
risings of Sothis (the Dog Star), gave the numbers 
which were added as regnal years to the names of 
these imaginary sovereigns. As the priests of various 
cities differed in their doctrines concoriiiug the nature 
of the gods and their connection with cartlily things it 
is not surprising that the lists of the prehistoric dynas¬ 
ties contained different names and numbers, ac(Jordiug 
to the respective origin of each. 

Subjoined are the names of the divine Icings of the 
first age, first in the Theban order and then according 
to the Memphite. 


The Dynasty or the Gods. 


I. Accm'dinff to the Tlieban Boetrine. 


1. Amen-Ea, ‘ the King of the Gods' . 

2. Mentu, his son . . . . 

3. Shu, son of Ea 

4. Sob, son of Shu 

6, Osiiis, son of Sob , , [ 

3. Horus, son of Osiris 


Zous 

Mnvs 

Agiithodaimon 

Saturn 

Dionysos 

Hermes 


H. According to the Memphite Doctrine, 


1. Plah, ‘the Eather of the Gods' (the 

Architect of the World) . 

2. Ea, son of Ptah (Eire—Existent Being 

—the Present). 

3. Shu, his son (the Air) . 

4. Sob, his son (the Earth) . , , \ 


Hephaistos 

Sol (the Sun) 

Agatliodmiuon 

Saturn 
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5. Osiris, his soa (Water Being ihfii 1ms 

existed—the Past) .... Dionysos 
C. Set, sou of Sob (the Amiihihitioii of 

Being) . ^.Typhon 

7. Horus, .son' of Osiris (the Coming into 

Being -the Future) .... Hermes 


Thus Ptah of Memphis, whom the inscriptious 
honour with the title of ‘father of the gods,’ is the 
Architect, in the highest sense of the word. This is at 
once indicated by his name, for Ptah, in the Egyptian 
language, signifies ‘ architect.’ There are inscriptions 
which throw light on the sacred attributes of this 
Architect of the Universe. The following texts, on the 
walls of the temple of Denderah, call the god ‘ the 
chief of the society of the gods, who created aJl Being.’ 

‘ AU things came into existence after he existed.’ ‘ He is 
the lord of truth and king of the gods.’ At Philos it is 
said ‘ he who created all being, who formed men and 
gods with his own hands; ’ and again, ‘ he is the father 
of beginnings, who created the egg of the sun and 
of the moon,’ and is ‘the father of aU the gods, 
the first existing.’ He is ‘God the creator, who was 
before the creation of the universe, his own exclusive 
work,’ 

Ea, the Sun, his successor, according 'to the 
Memphite doctrine, is invoked in several sacred hymns 
as ‘ the son of Ptah.’ In difierent localities he bears 
the double names of Khnem-Ea, Amen-Ea, and in 
another deeply mystic sei^e he is the divine form of 
existence. He is ‘that which is to-day—^the present;’ 
his son and successor, Shu, is identical with wind or 
air. The divine Seb, who in the temple of Esneh is 
called the son of Shu, represents the earth, and is iden¬ 
tical with the Greek Eronos. 

To his son Osiris—the divinity adored in nearly all 
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parts of tlie laud—the Egyptian priests assigned the 
particular meaning of Water. According to a deeper 
conception they believed that they recognised in him 
the symbol of completed existence ; for ho is that which 
was yesterday—the past. There is no need to dwell 
here upon the hostile divinity, his brother Set. Next to 
him conies the god of light, Forus, the son of Osiris 
and liis divine wife, Isis. He symbolises the return of 
the new life, that which will be to-morrow—the future 
—the being born again in the eternal cycle of earthly 
phenomena. Such is Forus, the primeval form and 
type of every royal successor of the Pharaohs, just as 
Ea represented the reigning, Osiris the deceased king. 
A myth spun out to great length about Ilorus, whom 
Isis by her mysterious magical arts awakens to life from 
the dead Osiris in the form of a child, tells of the com¬ 
bat of the youth and his companions with Set, the 
brother and murderer of Ins father, of the final victoiy 
of the god of light over Set, the prince of darkness and 
of eternal conflict and annihilation, and of the exalta¬ 
tion of the young king Forus on the undivided throne 
of his father Osiris. 

Prequent mention is made in the old records of 
the royal gods, as of real personages. Besides the name 
of their dynasty they have a second name of honour, 
and, just like the Pharaohs, they bear respectively the 
authentic title under which the god Teliuti, the sacred 
scribe of the gods, registered each of them in the ‘ Book 
of the Kings,’ at the command of the Sun god, Ea. They 
have their mdividual history, which the scribes wrote 
down in the temple hooks; they married royal brides, 
and begat a very numerous posterity. 

The monuments say little about those monarchs 
designated by Manetho as the Dynasties of the Demi¬ 
gods and Manes, nor is there m the Turin Papyrus the 
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sliglitest intelligible information about them, tbougb 
it is possible that they arc all included under the general 
name of Eor-Shesu. It must, however, be granted 
that Egypt had really a life before the historic age, but 
that the monuments—apart from tlie myths—contain 
nothing about the condition of the land in those prime¬ 
val times. All that can be allowed is that Egypt’s pre¬ 
historic age must of necessity correspond to the time 
of the first development of society and the dawn of 
the ai’ts and sciences. German Egyptologists have 
attempted to fix the era when Mena, the first Phai’aoh, 
mounted the throne, with the following results :— 


B.O. 

Boeckh . • 6703 

Unger . . 5613 

Brugsck . . 4466 


B.O. 

Lauih . ,4167 

Lepsius , . 3892 

Bnnsen . . 3623 


The difference between the extreme dates is enor¬ 
mous, amounting to no less than 2,097 years! It is as 
if one should hesitate whether to fix the date of the 
accession of Augustus at b.c. 207 or a.d. 1872. 

The calculations in question are based on the 
extracts from a work on the history of Egj'pt by the 
Egyptian priest Manetho. His book, which is now lost, 
contained a general review of the kings, divided into 
Thirty Dynasties, arranged in the order of their names, 
with the length of their reigns, and the total duration 
of each Dynasty, Though this invaluable work was 
little known and certainly but little regarded by the 
historians of the old classical age, large extracts were 
made from it by some of the ecclesiastical writers; but 
in process of time the copyists, either by error or 
designedly, corrupted the names and the numbers. 

The deciphering of the Egyptian writing has, how^ 
ever, proved that much of the original work was both 
valuable and authentic. And so the Mauethonian list 
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of the kinos served, and stiD serves, in spite of its cor- 
riiptod bliite, as a guide for assigning to tlio royal 
names read on the monanients llieir plac-ci in (he 
Dpasties. The pedigree of twenty-four c<)urt archi¬ 
tects, as given in the opposite Table, the last mentioned 
of whom, Khnum-ab-Ra, was alive in the twenty-seventh 
and thirtieth years of the reigir of Darius I., Inis given 
rise to the new method of fixing the dates of the 
Pharaohs anterior to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, with 
the help of existing series of genealogies. 

The credit of this is due to a Swedish scholar, M. 
Lieblein. 

Theimpoitauce of his standard for alhneasurements 
of Egs’ptiau chronology is incontestable. Assuming the 
round number of a century for tliree consecutive human 
lives, we possess the means of determining approxi¬ 
mately the time which has elapsed from King Mena to 
the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, and again from the 
he^nning of the Eighteenth D 3 masty to the end of the 
Twenty-sixth. 

As far as present discoveries go there is no possible 
means of doing so more exactly. The Tablet of Abydos, 
in a corridor of the temple of Seti I. at Harabat-ol- 
Madffineh, gives a succession of sixty-five Icings from 
Mena, the founder of the line, down to the last reign of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, To these sovereigns, therefoi'e, 
would he assigned a period of x 100 = 2160 
years. 

It appears certain that the long series of the kings, 
which the Turin Papyrus once contained, was arranged 
by the author according to his own ideas and views; 
for he gives carefully, besides the names of the 
Pharaohs, the years, months, and days of them reigns, 
but he forgets to give any account of the contemporary 
reigns of two kings, which have been proved beyond 
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TAiiLis OF TUB Chief AnciiiTEOTs. 


Epooli 

Cbiuf Aroblliscta o£ 

High Fiic&ts oC 

Yoar 


Fhamoli 

Amen in Ibebes 

1200 

B( 

sk-en-Khonsu 


11C6 

TJ 

1 

t’a-IChonsu 

1 


1133 

N- 

1 

1 

— to- 


1100 

1 

Mi 

King Her-Hor 

1066 

Si-uer-aenen-heb 

King Pi-oukhi 

1033 

1 

Pepi 

King Pai-net’em I, 

1000 

1 

Amen -her-pa-meslin. 

Men-kheper-Ra 

965 

j 

Hor-om-fiaf I. 

King Pai-nci’em IF. 

933 

1 

Merraer 

Prince Aupufch 

900 

1 

Horem-&af IL 

1 

Prince Shoshanq 

866 

I“a-lieb I 


833 

j 

Nas-shunu I. 

Nimrod 

800 

T’Lheb II 


766 

1 

Nas-shunu IL 

1 

King Uasarken 

733 

T'a-heb III. 

Shashanq 

700 

1 

ITas-Bhunu IIL 

J 


666 

T’i 

1 

i-n-hebu 


633 

tfas-shnnu IV. 


600 

j 

C ah. ab-Eo-ran-uer 


566 

j 

Ankh'Fsamthek 


633 

1 

Aah>me3 se-Eit 

1 


600 

K 

inum-ab Ea 



0 
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all doubt by tlie inscriptions, and which w^as a very 
usual custom in the succession of a son to his father. 



M tayiUAji joa». 


A, pataM sooner 

(B)cont«tniiiBilieboay. ^ Terurai pit. o, tlm Tault. mth tUo torcopii^^S 
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CriAPTER IL 

DYNASTIES I.-JF,' 

THE PTIARAOITS OF THE FIRST THREE DYNASTIES. 

In Upper Egypt, Tvest of the river, stood a small town 
called Tini, a name which the Greeks converted into 
This or Thiiiis. It was the ancient metropolis of the 
eighth nome, and lying near to Abydos, it formed only 
a separate quarter of that celebrated city. It chose 
for its tutelary deity the wai-like god Anhur, while at 
Abydos Osiris was worshipped. Both cities have now^ 
vanished, but their memory is preserved by the necro¬ 
polis and the splendid sanctuaries which the pious faith 
of the EgjqDtians raised on the border of the desert at 
the place which the modern inhabitants of the country 
call by the Arabic name of Harabat-el-Madfdneh 
(Harabat the sunken). 

Tini, which in the Eoman times enjoyed a certain 
repute for its purple dyes, must anciently have been 
held in special honour by the inhabitants of the land, 
for, under the sovereigns of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
the highest servants of the state, of Pharaoh’s own 
race, were denoted by the title of ‘ King’s son of Tini,’ 
a distinction which elsewhere occurs only in the titles 
‘ King’s son of Cush,’ or of the land of the Etliiopians, 
and ‘ King’s son of Hineb,’ that is, the city of the Moon, 
Eileithyiapolis. 

The high fame of this town rested, beyond doubt, on 

> For Table of Kings see pp. Hx, xx. 

02 
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tlie received tradition that it had been the cradle of 
the first Egyptian king, and the hereditary seat of his 
successors for two dynasties. The name of tliis first 
^ sovereign of ancient Egypt was Mkiva, ‘ the 

steadfast.’ 

Our only knowledge of him is confined to a 
Mciia. few statements of doubtful credit, found in classical 
writings. He is said to have been the first lawgiver of 
Egypt, but to have corrupted the simple manners of the 
olden time, in that he replaced the frugal mode of Ufe 
by royal pomp and sumptuous expense. To him also is 
ascribed the foundation of Memphis, the splendid capital 
of the Old Empire, after he had first diverted the Nile, 
in order to gain a wide space for building the new city. 
By the construction of an enormous dike, the previous 
course of the river, along the Libyan Mils, was cut off, 
and the bed thus left empty was for ever filled up. 

Linant-Bey, one of the most active improvers of 
modern Egypt, is convinced that the great dike of 
Gocheiche is in all probability the same which Mena 
caused to be constructed 6,000 years ago. The 
other nations of antiquity, began 
tbe work of founding a city by building the temple, 
which formed the centre of the future town. New 
sanctuaries, erected later, occasioned the building of 
new quarters, which surrounded the oldest temple, and 
finally formed with it a single great city. The names, 
given to the several temples embraced likewise the 
dwelling-places of the inhabitants wMcb. adjoined and 
belonged to it, and thus is explained the fact that tlie 
monuments mention the same town under the most 
different designations. 

The chief name of Mena’s city was also that of the 
nome, Anbu-hat, or the ‘wMte wall;’ in general it 
bore the title Men-nefer, the ‘ good place,’ which the 
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Greeks altered to Memphis, the Copts to Memphi, and 
the cuneiform inscriptions render Miinpi. The last 
trace of the old name is preserved in Tell-el-Monf, the 
modern designation of a heap of ruins close to the for¬ 
mer royal residence of the first Pharaohs. More rarely 
it was called Kha-nefer, the ‘good appearance,’ or 
Makliata, the ‘ land of the scales,’ and frequently by the 
sacred appellation of Ha-kha-Ptah, ‘ house of worship 
of Ptah,’ who often bears the additional title of Seker 
or Sekari, traces of which seem to be preserved in the 
name of the modem village Saqqarah, near the ancient 
city of Memphis. The wife of the god, a lion-headed 
goddess adorned with the sun’s disk, bore the name of 
Sekhet, whose son, ITefer-atmu, or Im-hotep, was the 
Asclepios of Egyptian mythology. 

All that now remains of this celebrated city con¬ 
sists of heaps of overthrown and shattered columns, 
altars, and sculptures which once belonged to the 
temples of Memphis, and of a far-extended line of 
mounds of dibns. 

The temple of Ptah lay on the south side of the 
salt-encrusted plain which stretches between the 
‘Swine’s HiU,’ Kum-el-Ehanzir, on the east, and the 
little Arab village of El-Qassarleh on the west. Its 
length lies from north to south, and the mighty statue of 
Eamses II. shows where the splendid gate of the temple 
once stood. The former existence of the sacred lake to 
the north is proved by the inscription upon the statue. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the village of 
El-Qassarleh (which means ‘wash-pot’) are shown the 
broken remains and columns of a temple, the inscrip¬ 
tions on which declare Eamses H. to be its founder 
and builder. The chief axis was from east to west, 
and it was built of polished blocks of granite and 
alabaster, in honour of the divine Ptah. 
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Judgiii” from tlie -writiuos of Abcl-el-Latif, an Arab 
pliybiciau of tlic tliirteeutli centuiy, it would Boem that 
in the Middle Ages the remaius of the once great city 
of Memphis were still so well preserved that their 
materials and the perfection of their workmanship 
excited the admiration of Arab visitors.'- 

The repealed excavations which have been under¬ 
taken in our day on the site of Memphis have given 
results hardly worth naming, for the immense masses 
of stone used in the building of the temples have been 
in the course of time transported to Cairo, to supply 
the materials needed for the mosques, palaces, and 
houses of the city of the Khalifs. 

The high priests of Ptah appear to have distin¬ 
guished themselves by their authority and influence, 
and even princes of the blood roytd did not And it 
beneath their dignity to hold that office at Memphis, 
for example, Khamuas, the favourite son of Eamses II., 
who died early, and ‘ gave many gifts to the gods of the 
temple, and fulfilled the rules of the divine service.’ 
It was not until the decline and fall of the kingdom, and 
unto. Memphis and Thebes ceased to be the famous 
residences of the Pharaohs, that the authority of the 
high priests came gradually to an end. 

Along the margin of the desert, extending from Abh 
Eofish as far as Meidthn, lay the necrojiolis of Mem¬ 
phis, where were buried the contemporaries of the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Dynasties. Their memories 
have been kept alive by pictures and writings on the 
walls of the sacrificial chambers built over their tombs. 
In that obscure age, when the symmetrical building of 
the PjTamids and the well-executed design of the 
sepulchral chambers demanded skill and intelligence, 
the office of architect was the occupation of the noblest 

* Setatim tie V:^yptB, translated by B, do Saoy. 
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men aL court, inaiij'’ of whom were either sons or 
grandsons of the king. Great dignity also belonged to 
the nobleman who was honoured Avith the office of ‘ a 
prophet of the Pjn-amid of Pharaoh.’ His duty Avas to 
praise the memory of the deceased king, and to devote 
the god-like image of the sovereign to enduring remem¬ 
brance. The honour of the office was mentioned in 
the prophet’s own tomb, and was associated with the 
name of his deified king. 

The Memphite tombs tell much concerning the 
customs of Pharaoh and his court. The sovereign 
bears the official title of ‘ King of the UjDper and LoAver 
Country; ’ he is also called Per-ao, ‘ the gi’eat house,’ 
better IcnoAvn, perhaps, under the Hebrew equivalent of 
Pharaoh. The people honoured him as ‘lord’ (neb) 
and ‘ god ’ (neter). At sight of him eveiy native pros¬ 
trated himself and touched the ground with his nose, and 
it was an especial favour if the command of his lord 
permitted him only to kiss his knee. He Avas spoken 
of as ‘ His Majesty,’ and briefly, but not less respect¬ 
fully, by a word equhnilent to the German man. 

At the court of Pharaoh, with regard to attendance 
on the sovereign, order, rank, and time were exactly 
defined, as well for nobles of the purest descent as for 
the mass of busy servants. Hot only did the splendour 
of his birth secure for the nobleman dignity and 
authority in the eyes of the people, but far greater 
weight was given to prudent Avisdom, noble culture, 
and the brightness of Aortue. Good service was re¬ 
warded Avith honom’s and gifts, the noblemen receiving 
such titles as ‘ hereditary highness ’ (erpa) or ‘ intimate 
friend ’ (semer-uat). 

The management and service of the court, as well as 
the administration of the country, was conducted under 
Pharaoh’s direction by the goA’ernor and bailiif and a 
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countless host of scribes, while the duties of personal 
attendance upon the king were performed by inferior 
officials controlled by the high steward. The boy 
distinguished by early intelligence, and who gave good 
promise for the future, was associated with the king’s 
children as their companion in play and lessons, while 
a guardian of noble family superintended the ‘ house of 
the king’s children,’ on whom devolved heavy respon¬ 
sibility for the bodily health, for the education and 
discipline of the royal childi'en. 

The queen and the other ladies of the royal fainilv 
were for the most part honoured with the sacred dignity 
of ‘piophetess of the goddesses Hathor and Nit; ’ they 
lived in the ‘women’s houses,’ guarded by free men 
chosen by the king, and it was permitted to the princesses 
to ally themselves in marriage witli some of the great 
nobles. 

Tlie duty of attending to the buildings and all kinds 
of work in stone belonged to skilled persons of the 
noble class. In the caverns of the mountain of THrah, 
opposite to Memplus, they quarried limestone for build¬ 
ing the royal pyramids and tombs, and for Uie artistic 
work of the sarcophagi and columns; or they resorted 
to the southern region, to hew out the hai’d granite 
from the Eed Mountain, behind the city of Asw&n, and 
constructed rafts for the conveyance of the vast masses 
of stone to the lower country in the favourable season 
of the inundation. The dreaded baud of taskmasters 
was set over the wretched people, who were urged to 
speedy work more by the punishment of tlie stick than 
by words of warning. 

^e mhabitants of the country in tlie extensive 
euTOons of the towns, or in the villages of the open 
plain, were kept in order by governors of nomes. The 
judges enforced strict obedience to the written law, and 
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administered justice to the oppressed, whose complaints 
it was the duty of the king’s deputies to hear. 

The warlike hosts of young soldiers (Mesha), con¬ 
sisting of infantry, whom the master of the armoury 
equipped with clubs and axes, spears, and bows and 
arrows, were commanded by experienced generals. It 
was the duty of the commander-in-chief to plan the 
campaign, dispose the troops, and go out to war with 
his soldiers. Of a more peaceful kind was the cele¬ 
brated olBce of the ‘ teachers of mysteries ’ (Herseshta), 
for they were the possessors of all hidden wisdom in 
those ancient times. * The mystery-teachers of heaven ’ 
looked upwards, and, as wise astronomers, explained 
tlie ever-changing course of the stars. ‘ The mystery- 
teachers of all lands ’ contemplated the nature of earthly 
things, and appear to have been the geographers of the 
ancient world. ‘The mystery-teachers of the depth,’ 
if we are not mistaken, were the possessors of know¬ 
ledge of that which the earth conceals in its depths and 
were initiated into the peculiar nature of the soil. 

Others, ‘ mystery-teachers of the secret word,’ wrote 
books on subjects of deep thought, whilst the ‘ mystery- 
teachers of the sacred language ’ devoted themselves to 
the special knowledge of the Egyptian tongue. Most 
frequently of aU we meet with the ‘ mystery-teachers of 
Pharaoh,’ or ‘of all the commands of Pharaoh,’ wise 
men who held the position of private secretaries to 
their master. Next to them we read of ‘mystery- 
teachers who examine words,’ without doubt either 
learned men of letters or judges who listened to com¬ 
plaints and compared the evidence of the witnesses. 

The scribes were divided into many branches, accord¬ 
ing to their position and business. In obedience to the 
commands of their master, they either wrote the events 
of his domestic life or accurately recorded his income 
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and expeiidilure, and kept liis books in good order. 
For a scribe of talent llie way was open to tlie biglie.sL 
lionours. The mass of servants and skilled workmen 
were also divided into fixed orders and gradations. 

In tbis way the welfare of the court and country 
was secured by the adjustment of the individual 
members. Everyone maintained his place according 
to his own worth; and the machinery of the state ran 
in the regular course, being set in motion by the all- 
ix)werful win of Pharaoh. Blind obedience was the oil 
which caused the harmonious working of the whole. 

And this great world, bui-ied in its deep desert grave 
for more than 6,000 years, is now beginning to wake up 
out of its long sleep, hke the briar rose in the legend, 
and to relate in childishly simple language its long past 
history in home and state. 

_ To return to King Mena. After conducting a cam¬ 
paign against the Libyans he was seized and devoured 
by a crocodile. Such is the story of the ancients. 
Was Set, the lord of thehorrid water-monsters, outbitteved 
with envious hatred against the founder of the most 
ancient state ? 

The names alone of the successors of the fu’St 
Pharaoh are preserved in the Tablets of Saqqarali and 
Abydos, and harmonise to some extent with the Turin 
Papyrus, which when complete contained the names of 
the same kings, together with the length of their reigns 
in a similar order. Prom a merely superficial examina¬ 
tion * it is clear that, with the exception of two or three 
names towards the end of the Tliird Dynasty, they are 
radically different from those of the Pliaraohs wdio 
succeeded them. Por the most part the older ones 
suggest the ideas of strength and terror. Thus Mena is 
the constant; ’ Teta, ‘ the .sraiter; ’ Ka-kau, ‘ the bull of 

' See XaWe of Jvings, p. six. a sen. 
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bulls; ’ Senta, ‘ tlie terrible; ’ Huiii, ‘ tlie hewer.’ It is 
not until the 22nd name on the monumental list that 
the gods Amen, Sebek, or Tehuti become incorjDorated 
into the royal cartouche, while from henceforth the 
sign of the god-king Ea is paraded in a suitable place 
of honour in the upper space. 

Among the rulers of the most ancient kingdom 
Nefer-ka-Sekari (‘perfect through Sekari’)is the only 
one whose name plainly preserves the remembrance of 
a deity. But then the question naturally arises, How 
was it that a Icing of Tini, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
gave himself a name wMch, by the presence of &e 
divine Sekari at Men-nefer (Memphis), suggests the 
capital of Lower Egypt ? However this may be, one 
thing is certain, that Mena laid the foundation of this 
future metropolis, and that the descendants of liis 
house held their court at Men-nefer, not at Tini. 

Unfortunately the monuments are silent until the 
time of Sneferu (Dyn. III.), and our information con¬ 
cerning the most ancient rulers of Egypt comes only 
from the fragments of Manetho and from Greek stories 
of doubtful veracity. 


Mena’s son and successor, Teta, built the royal 
palace in Memphis, and wi'ote, wonderful as it may 
sound, a '9fork on anatomy, ‘ for he was a physician.’ 
The monuments are silent concerning this physician- 
king; but a papyrus roll of the most remote age, 
bought in Thebes by Ebers, tells in archaic language 
that, when K ing Teta sat on the throne, a prescription 
for ■making the hair grow was much commended. 
More important than this information is the testimony 
that the -writings of the Pharaohs on medical subjects 
reach back as far as the Eirst Dynasty. 
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To mention one only, tlie long medical papyrus 
found in tlie necropolis of Memjdiis, and now in tlie 
Berlin Museum, contains prescriptions for the cure 
of malignant leprosy and many other kinds of illness, 
treats of fractures, and teaches, although- in a simple, 
chUdish way, of the construction arid, mechanism of 
the body. Though composed in the reign of Eamses 11., 
there is a passage in it which throws back the origin 
of one part of the work to the fifth king of the Tablet 
of Abydos. It rims thus :— 


This is the beginning of the sum of all methods for the cure of 
bad lepmsy. It was discovered in a writing of veiy ancient origin 
in a writing-case underneath the feet of the divine Anpii, in the 
town of Sddiem, at the time when the deceased Sapti' was king. 
After his death the writing was brought to the sanetunry of the 
blej-sed king Senta, on account of its miraculous power of holding. 


When Uemphks (Ata) ascended the throne the 
land of Egypt suffered from a great famine. In spite 
of it the people were employed in building pyramids 
on the site called Ka-kam (‘black bull’), where the 
bodies of the sacred Apis-buBs reposed in the Serapeum 
in the desert. The place is neai’ the modern village of 
Sagq^arah, and it is probable that the building with 
steps called the ‘pyramid of degrees,’ whose hollow 
chamber contained the bones of bidls and inscriptions 
relating to the royal names of Apis, was a common 
sepulchre, consecrated by Ata to this animal. 

[TMs pyramid, unlike all the others, does not face 
the points of the compass; it is-oblong, not square, and 
mtead of containing one chamber has many of unique 
form m the mterior. These were explored, in 1821, 
by Itnutoh, an Italian officer, and in one of them he 
found a skull and the soles of feet, both of which were 
carefully gilded. Two of the chambers were inlaid 

’ Dyn. I, No. B. 
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with a kind of mosaic, consisting of green faience and 
stucco.] 

When Semen-Ptaii inherited the crown a great 
number of miracles were displayed, and a violent 
jilague raged in the country. When BA-EiT-]sroJTEK 
ascended the throne the earth opened at Bubastis and 
swallowed up many people, '^i^en Ea-katt (‘ bull of 
bulls ’) succeeded to the kingdom the worship of Apis 
was instituted in the city of Memphis, and that of 
Mnevis at On. A sanctuary and priesthood were 
founded to the honour of the sacred ram Mendes at the 
town of that name. Pure men served the sacred Apis- 
buU, whose death was deeply lamented; his body, 
adorned with decorations, was exposed on a high bier, 
and even his name, Hapi, was borne as an honour by 
many distinguished persons. 

With regard to the laws of the kingdom, Ba-en-neter, 
who had apparently no sons, enacted as a standing rule 
for ever that women should inherit the throne. The 
working of this new qustom had important consequences 
in the establihliment of many a dynasty, either when 
the queen, after the death of her husband, took the 
reins of government or stepped into the place of her 
youthful son, or when the daughter and heiress of a 
deceased Pharaoh, who had no sons, gave her hand to 
a foreign husband. According to the ancient custom the 
mother’s pedigree had great weight in the order of 
inheritance, because it gave an unconditional claim of 
right to the son as the true heir of * the father of his 
mother.’ The husband of a royal heiress appeared as 
king in name only, but it devolved on the son of such 
a marriage to maintain his full right to the throne 
and sceptre by virtue of his maternal descent. If a 
Pharaoh married the daughter of a noble family, not of 
royal race, the offspring of the union, as appears from 
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many occurrences in tlie liistory of tlie kiii|^dom, liad 
not eq^ual rights with the true royal children. 

The father of the new Pharaoh was honoured by 
the title of ‘ father of the divine one ’ {Alef-neter), wliile 
the mother was called ‘mother of the king’ [Mut- 
suten). In the majority of cases the succession of the 
dynasties was determined by the union of new suitois 
with heiresses of the blood royal, whelher the chosen 
husbands could trace their pedigree back to royal 


ancestors or not. 

Under the rule of Nbfeb-ka-Ea tradition relates that 
the waters of the Nile .suddenly assumed for eleven days 
the taste of honey. 

We know nothing of Sbker but the strange tradi¬ 
tion which says he was 5 cubits in height and 3 in 
breadth I 

Under NsoHMOPnES, the first king of the Third 
Dynasty, the tribes of Libya revolted against their 
Egyptian masters, and Pharaoh only succeeded in sub¬ 
duing them when, by the help of the gods, the moon ap¬ 
peared to grow of a gigantic size, which tlircw tciTor 
into the ranks of the enemy. 

The heir of this king, Tosortiuios, was slcilled in the 
art of healing sickness and injuries to the body, and on 
account of this wisdom the title of ‘god of healing’ 


was given him, He was also diligent in oilier matters, 
and was sMUed in the art of erecting solid masses of 
building in well-hewn stone. Also he gave instruction 
in the painting of the written characters for the benefit 
of people expert in writing. 

^ The first of the monumental kings was Snb- 
iJj FEBir, ‘he who makes good.’ A number of stones 
carved during his lifetime mention him. With 
snirfHo. Sneferu first appears the custom of adding to the 
king’s own name another and sacred one, besides three 
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liigh-sounding titles. Without distinguishing the in¬ 
dividual the first title was that of Horus, who dispenses 
life and prosperity ; the second, ‘ lord of the double 
diadem; ’ and the third, ‘ the image of the golden Horus, 
conqueror of his opponent.’ After each king’s name 
was placed that of his pyramid to distinguish him, and 
as a pledge of lasting fame. It was a pious custom 
whenever the king or a great noble was mentioned to 
add immediately after his name, ‘Life, health, and 
strength be to him.’ 

On the steep wall of rock in the Wady-Magharah, 
where, in the very ancient caverns, the traces of the 
miner may easily be recognised, Sneferu appears as a 
warrior, with a mighty club striking a vanquished 
enemy to the ground. The inscription engraved beside 
the picture mentions him clearly by name, with the 
title of ‘ vanquisher of a foreign people,’ The land, 
which formerly yielded copper ore, and blue and green 
precious stones, seems to have been a possession much 
coveted by the rulers of Kamit,^ and it was without 
doubt Sneferu who gained possession of this moun¬ 
tainous peninsula. By a short sea passage from Egypt, 
or by a longer journey on the backs of asses, the 
soldiers of the king and the troops of miners, with the 
steward and overseer, reached the valley of the mines. 
Even at this day the traveller can see and read on the 
half-defaced stone a munber of pictures and writings. 
Standing on a high rock, which commands the entrance 
to the Wady-Magharah, his eye discovers without 
difficulty the ruins of the strong fortress whose well- 
built walls once enclosed huts beside a deep well, 
and protected the Egyptian troops from sudden attack. 
There were also temples there dedicated to Hathor, 
whom the Egyptians worshipped as the protectress of 

* See p. 5. 
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tlie land of Mafkat/ and to ilie sparrow-hawk of Sopl, 
the ‘ lord of the, east.’ 

The princes of the Fourth and Fifth .Dynasties 
maintained with a powerful hand the inheritance that 
Sneferu left them. The mines were permanently 
worked, the enemy conquered, and the gods worshipped. 
Sneferu bethought himself in good time of the end of 
his life, and of a worthy monument. The royal edifice 
of the pjTamid that stands near Meidftm contained, we 
doubt not, his body. The name of the building is in 
good Egyptian Kha, * a word which served to denote 
sometimes 'the rising’ (of the suii), sometimes ‘the 
festival,’ sometimes ‘ the crown.’ 

Here it was, in close proidmity to the pyramid, that 
some natives discovered, the entrance to some tombs of 
ancient time, and brought to light, amongst other things, 
two statues remarkable for their antiquity and their 
admirable art. They are portrait statues of a man and 
his wife, sitting side by side in a dignified attitude on 
a die-shaped seat. The man, who was called Ea-hotep, 
was die son of a king, and had filled many important 
offices during his life. He led the warriors in the service 
of the monarch, and in On, the town of the god Ea, 
he bore the sacred office of chief priesl.. His wife, 
Nefert (‘the beautiful’ or ‘ the good’), was the grand¬ 
daughter of a king who is not named. 

An old papyrus obtained by De Prisse in Thebes 
speaks thus of Sneferu: ‘Then died the holiness of 
King Huni. Then was raised up the holiness of TCing 
Sneferu as a good king over the whole country. Then 
was Eakem appointed governor of the city.’ 

' In the Binaitio peninsula. 
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DYNAKTY lY. 

To restore as completely as possible tlie names and 
order of the Pharaohs of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, 
the Tablets of Abydos and Saqqarah (p.xx. etseq.) and 
the Turin Papyrus may together be considered as 
approximating to the truth. 

According to the testimony of the Tablets the suc¬ 
cessor of the good king Sneferu was Khufu, the 
Cheops of Herodotus. With him begin the memor¬ 
able traditions of Egyptian history, as recorded 
by the Greek and Eoman authors. 

No one who has once set foot on the black soil of 
Egypt ever turns on his homeward journey till his 
eyes have looked upon that wonder of antiquity the 
threefold mass of the Pyramids on tlie edge of the 
desert, which is reached after an hour’s ride over the 
long causeway from the villagfe of Giaeh, on the left 
bank of the Nile. From the far distance are clearly 
seen their giant forms, looking as if they were moun¬ 
tains ; yet they are but tombs built by the hands of 
men, and which, raised by Khufu and two other kings of 
the same family and dynasty, have been the admiration 
and astonislunent alike of the ancient and modern 
world. Perfectly adjusted to the cardinal points of 
the horizon, they differ from each other both in 
breadth and height, as is shown by the measurements 
of Colonel Howard Vyse:— 

Height. Breadth. 

1. Pyi’araid of Khufu 4D0'76 feet 746 feet 

2. Pyramid of Khaf-Rii 447'5 „ 690*75 „ 

3. Pyramid of Men-kiut-Ea 203 „ 352*87 „ 

The mode of construction of these enormous masses 

was for long an almost insoluble enigma to even experts 
in engineering. 

According to their ancient custom the Egyptians* 

n 
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while they lived in hcalfli and vig’our, were ever 
mindful to turn their looks westward to where the door 
of the grave would one day close on the body, which 
should rise to a new existence after an ajiijointed 
number of j'ears; while the soul, though bound to the 
body, was free to leave and return to the grave each 
day. 

In such a belief it Avas their custom helimcs to dig 
their graves in the form of a deej) shaft in the rock, 
and, as a superstructime to this ‘ otenial dw'^eUing,’ to 
raise sometimes only a hall, sometimes several apart¬ 
ments, and to adorn these richly with coloured writing 
and painted sculptures, as if it were meant for a house 


of pleasure and joy. Not seldom did death snatch 
away tlie builder before his work was linislred. In 
such a case the visitor finds pictures which the 
draughtsman’s skilful hand had sketched in outline 


with a red crayon on the polished surface, of the stone 
wall, hut time had not been left for the painter to fill 
in the picture with bright and varied colours. 

The lharaoh, therefore, as soon as he moimted 
the thi-one, immediately began building his tomb 
The kernel of the future edifice was raised on the 
limestone soil of the desert, in the form of a small 
pyiumid built in steps, of which the carefully con¬ 
structed and well-finishcd interior formed the khm’s 
eternal dwelHng. A covering was added to the out¬ 
side of the kernel, foUowed by a second, and some¬ 
times evezi a third and fom’th; and when, at last, it 
became almost impossible to extend the area of the 

polislied Uto 

glass, and fitted accurately to the angles of llie steps 
completely covered tlie gigantic building. ^ ’ 

A special name was assigned to each pyramid to 
11 from ii. udg4o™. Th 
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cliral moiuimeiiL of Kliufu bore Ibo title of ‘Kluit,’ 
i.e. ‘ the Lights.’ 

The stones for the buikliiig of it were chosen from 
three cliflerent places. The inner material—a spongy 
limestone without consistence—was found close at 
hand. The better sort of stone, chosen for tlie steps 
and the successive layers, was brought from Turah 
upon rollers along the causeway (above half a mile 
long) which reached from the left bank of the river, 
immediately opposite to that mountain, to the plateau 
of the pyramids, while the covering was of costly stone 
brought down the river from a great distance. On 
the southern border of Egypt, close to Aswfin, stands 
the ‘ red mountain ’ (Tutesherit), composed of a granite 
sprinkled with black and red, as hard as iron, and 
shining beautifully when polished. The brilliancy and 
durability of the syenite—well fitted for buildings that 
were to last for ever—^made the possession of this stone 
much desired. Quarrj- marks of those ancient times 
are still visible; here we meet with the outline of a 
colossal statue, and there the whole length of the fourth 
side of an obeli.sk stiU Avails to be loosened from its 
bed. 

Ten years passed befoi’e the workmen had quarried 
the stone for the Great Pyi'amid in the mountain of 
Thrah, laid the foundation, and closed the dark tomb- 
chamber in the rock, and twice ten years more before 
the whole work was completed. 

The few contemporary monuments present Khufu 
in a different light from that in which his character is 
drawn in the lime of the Persian and Greek dominion, 
when his reputation was at a low ebb. The rock 
tablets in tlie Wady-Magharali extol him as the annihi- 
laLor of his enemies, and represent him as a brave, 
active ruler. Later tradition says he was barbarous in 
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naaiiiiers and of a tyrauuical nature, and forced tlie 
people to do hard labour. He also closed the temples, 
from an evil motive, fearing that pvajmr and sacriliceb 
would shoi'ten the time of the people for work. 

Three small pyramids facing the east in front of 
Khufu’s giji antic tomb formerly contained the bodies 
of the king’s wife and children. 

Tatf-Ea followed Kliufu in the kingdom. Ilis name 
occurs on the Tablets of Abydos and Saqcparah, but 
further than this we know nothing of him. 

Khap-Ea, the Zhefren of the Greeks. Ilis pyramid, 
y, designated by the ancients ‘the Great,’ stands 
close to that of Khufu. Although the stones say 
little of Khaf-Ea, his uame is nevertheless well pre¬ 
served by the wonderful workmanship of his statues. 

It is only a few years ago that close to the Sphinx 
was discovered that building which is still a mystery 
—small passages, then spacious halls, then again dark 
side-rooms built with huge, well-cut blocks of hard 
variegated stone from Aswfln, and of shining alabaster 
fitted to a hair’s breadth, each alternate corner stone 
being clamped into the adjacent wall and perfectly 
squared, but destitute of any mark or inscription. On 
the east aide the stone-covered space of ground showed 
in a long hall the shaft of a well, into whose depths a 
utimber of statues of IQiaf-Ea had been thrown. The 
greater number of them were destroyed by the violence 
of the fall. Only one seemed to have survived—the 
figure of Eing Khaf-Ea in a siLling posture, of regal 
appearance, dignified in look and bearing. A sparrow- 
bawk, Inding itself behind the Pharaoh’s head, spreads 
out its wings in calm repose, as if to protect its royal 
master. The name and title of the Idug appear in¬ 
scribed on the base of the statue. The greenish 
stone, slumng with a higE polish, is a hard diorile. 
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a inalerial seldom chosen for the execution of a iiionu- 
inenl. 

In saying that the discovery of the statues of Kliaf-Ea 
has proved an unparalleled addition to the history of 
the old empire, and that they must be esteemed the 
greatest trea'sure of antiquity, we have not yet nearly 
exhausted the advantages to be derived from Khaf-Ea’s 
stone image. As that wooden statue of an old Sheikh- 
el-Belled,^ which was brought to light out of the tombs 
at Saqqavah, as the various coloured statues of lime¬ 
stone which came forth from the narrow ‘ Serdabs’® of 
the tombs as witnesses of ancient life, as every artistic; 
production of those days, in picture, writing, or sculp¬ 
ture, bears the stamp of the highest perfection of art, 
so the statue of lOiaf-Ea also teaches us that in the 
beginning of history the works of art already redounded 
to the praise of their authors. 

From east to west, ahnost in the same line with 
IQiaf-Ea’s pyramid, lies the colo.ssal Sphinx—^the body 
of a lion united with the face of a man. As if at rest, 
the lion stretches out Jiis fore paws, between which a 
narrow path led to the temple which stood at the 
breast of the monster, while a memorial stone pre¬ 
serves the memory of the gifts made by Tehuti-mes IV, 
to the god. The lion was of the living rock; but where 
thehoEows in tire stone interrupted the rounding of the 
•body, light masonry was introduced to fill in what was 
wanting in the form. 

So far as we learn from an inscription. King Khufu 
had seen the monster; therefore the statue existed 
before his time. To the nordi lay a temple of Isis; a 
second, dedicated to Osiris, was situated on the southern 
side; and a third was consecrated to tlie Sphinx. In 

‘ See Frontispiece. 

> Serdab is the Arable word for obapcls where the statues of the 
the secret chamber in the sepnlchial deceased were placed. 
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the sacred kncnafre tlio Sphinx is called‘Hn,’a word 
that only denotes tlie iiiaii-hcaded lion, while as f)od 
the mail-lion was called Iloremkhu, a word meaning 
‘ Horns on the horizon,’ and which tlie Greek language 
translated by ‘ Harmachis.’ 

Many fragments of antiquity, preserved in the 
cemetery of Memphis, infonn us that Ifliaf-Ha’s wife 
was named Meri-s-ankh. She appears to have been a 
devout worshipper of the gods, and in adoring them 
she obtained honour for herself. 

After Khaf-Ea had gone to the land where Osiris 
^ held the sceptre. King Men-ka.u-Ea, the Mycerinus 
I® I of the Greeks, ascended the throne. ITis pyramid 
occupies the south-west corner of the plain of 
kS'a Gizeli, and is called X- ^5 (‘ ’)• 

When Colonel Howard Vyse found the well-guarded 
entrance to the chamber of the dead, and entered the 
room ‘ of eternity,' he saw, as the last trace of Men- 
kau-Ea’s burial, the wooden cover of the coffin, and the 
stone sarcophagus, hewn out of a single block of hard 
stone, and beautifuEy ornamented outside in the style 
of a temple. Sent to London as a valuable raemonal 
of antiquity, ship and cargo sank to the bottom of the 
sea off Gibraltar. The coffin containing the mummy 
was saved, and is now in Ihe British Museum. The 
inscription on the cover runs thus: ‘0 Osiris, king 
of the north and the south, Men-kau-Ea, living for ever, 
the heavens have produced thee. Thou wast engen¬ 
dered by Hut;^ thou art the offsiiring of Seb.® Thy 
mother Hut spreads herself over thee in her form as a 
divine mystery. She has granted thee to be a god; 
thou dialt never more have enemies, 0 king of the 
north and south, Men-kau-Ea, living for ever.’ 

According to Greek testimony, Men-kau-Ea enjoyed 

* The sky. s iha cni-tli. 
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the reputation of heing a mild and ju&t man. It also 
appears certain that he industriously studied the re¬ 
ligious wiitings of his age. The ‘ Eilual of the Dead,’ 
which was usually buried with every mummy as a 
guide in the world beyond, mentions this king thus:— 

This gate (chapter) was fountl in the city of Heriiiopolis, en¬ 
graved on a block of alabaster and painted in blue colour, under 
the feet of this god. It was found in the time of King Men-kau-Ka, 
the deiiied, by the king’s son Hortotef, when he undertook a journey 
to inspect the temples of Egypt. He brought the stone as a won¬ 
derful thing to the king, after he had wen understood the contents 
full of mystery which were on it. 

Shepses-ka-p, 1 1 , , is the name of the 

Pharaoh who succeeded Men-kau-Ea. All doubt on the 
subject is removed by the inscriptions on a tomb at 
Saqqarah. The noble for whom it was constructed bore 
the name of Ptah-Shepses; he lived at court and was 
a favourite with the kings. He appears first as an 
adopted child of Men-kau-Ea, for ‘ he placed him among 
the royal children in the royal women’s house.’ When 
Men-kau-Ea died Shepses-ka-f placed the young page in 
his own house and gave hhn his daughter in marriage. 

‘ He was esteemed by the king above all his servants. 
He became private secretary for every work, that 
Pharaoh was pleased to execute. He charmed the 
heart of his master. His Majesty allowed him to em¬ 
brace his knees and exempted him from the salutation 
of the ground.’ The last words are not vithont advan¬ 
tage to our knowledge of ancient usages at the court of 
the Pharaohs. When a servant of high or low degree 
approached his royal master, custom demanded that he 
should throw himself repeatedly in the dust and kiss 
the ground, only favourites being permitted to touch 
the king’s knee, Ptah-Shepses directed the forped labour 
of the mines, and was also the prophet of the god Sekar 
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and eliief ffuardiaii of his sand navy. Tlie liijvliesfc 
decoration he bore was that, of ‘chief of the pih’slhood 
of Memphis.’ There are but few lonil)S tJiat give any 
further tidings of Shepses-ka-f. Wc know that. he. did ncU. 
neglect to build liiniaelf a pyramid, to which he gave the 
name of Qebeh, ‘ t.he cool.’ 



PIJiS OF TUB PYXlAMma AXD TCWfBB OP OlS!RH. 


A. Entrance to the Great 

U, EntraticQ to the Second J^amld. 

U 0. Lon? pit^, by ^ome supposed tor mixing the 
uu^rtar. 

T), Pyramid of thQdaagUterofCiiGOpB(Herodotnp, 
It 120). 

1). FaTimoutof hlnch stones (ba«altlotrao)i the 
£!ume as found on the Gauaeways of the 
pyramids of Siuiqaiah. 

F. Kemalns of mnsonrv. 

if. Bouudeno'osuroBoforudQhiick, of Arab date, 
at N.E. ang.e of this pyramid. 

II. Tombs of indiTldiialb,wlth deep pita. 

I. The tomb of numbers. 

K. Twoinelined pabsa 2 e«,ineetin?undorgronnd. 
apparently once belonging toaemaU pyra> 
mid tlmt stood over them. 

L L. The rock is here cut to a level surface. 

A narrow and sliallow trench out in the 
rock. 

N. A sguaro space cut in the rook, probab^ to 
recelVD and support the cornerstone oC the 
casing of the pyramid. 

F. Here stood a tomb wliloh hae reoelTed the 
title of the Temple of OsfrlA 

Q. Tomb of trades, to west of tombs H. 

It. A pit cased with etono, of modern data 

si. The Third Pyramid. 


T« TIirtN) small pyramids. 

17, y. Itulned buildings, whose orlglDsl u*iO it Is 
now difitoult to determine. 

WWW, Fragments of stone, arranged lu tlie 
manner of a wall. 

X. A few palms and syosmores, with a wolK 

Y. Southern stone rauscu'sy. 

Z. Korthern causeway, lopoirGil by the Collplib 

a. Tombs out in toe rodr. 

b, Hasnnry, 

& Black stones. 

d. if. Tomb» out in the rook. 

e. The epltinx. 

/. Fite, probably unopened. 
ff. Fits. 

A Stone ruin on a rock. 

i. Doorway, or passage, through the causeway. 

A A grotto In toe rock. 
t. Inclined Dati!»oway, port of Y. 
m, a. Tombs in the rook. 

0 . Somehieroglyphicsoiitherock. 

p. Tombs out In the scarp of the reek. 

q. Stone wall. 

f. Stepn cut ia the rook, near the N.W. angle of 

the Gimt ramid. 

/, Magnetic sonto. In 783F and 1838, corre- 
spoudlng to M H 1 T IT being *true 
north.* 
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THE niARAOHS OP TUE PJFTH AND SIXTH 
DYNASTIES. 


UsERcnEUES heads the list of Pharaohs of the Fifth 
Dynasty, according to Manetlio. lie is the same whom 


the Tablet of Abydos gives as User-ka-f, p [. 


About his reign we learn little. In the inscriptions on 
the sepulchral buildings and monuments of his contempo¬ 
raries he is praised as a Pharaoh at whose tomb a pious 
priesthood perfonned divine worship. Although there 
is no longer any token to indicate the monuineut of Eing 
User-ka-f the name of his pp’amid, Ab-asu, 

‘ the purest place,’ has been faithfully preserved. It is 


,who followed User- 


otherwise with Saiiu-Ea,|^ o 21^ 

ka-f in the kingdom. Tlie cartouche of this king is 
painl ed in red on the stone blocks of a pyramid which rose 
northwards from the village of Abuslr, on the margin of 


the desert, and was entitled Eha-ba, ‘ rising of 

souls.’ His names are conspicuous also on the smooth 
cliff in the Wady-Magharah, where he stands sculptured 
on the rock as the vanquisher of foreign peoples. 
Beside this an inscription designates him as ‘ God, who 
strikes all peoples,, and smites aU countries with his 
arm.’ 


• S'or Table of Kings soo p. xx. 
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Loiii*' after Salm-Iia lay sleeping in his pyramid the 
pious remembraiu-iMif his name eoi\tinued ; for when the 
riolemies I’liled in the Mle valley a sanctuary still 
stood in ]\[emphis dedicated to his memory, where 
priests performed their sacred offices for the dead king. 

He was succeeded, according to the Tablet of 
Saqqarah, by a Pharaoh of the name of Hupioit-An-KiV-RA, 

doubtless the same that Manetlio tran¬ 
scribed Hephercheres. He gave to his pyramid the name 
Ba, that is ‘ Soul,’ Many fragments of tombs in 

the cemetery of Memphis have faithfully preserved the 
memory of this king; above all the grave of his royal 
grandson, Ilrkhuru, who is called ‘ the royal scribe of 
the palace, the learned man, the master of writing who 
serves as a light to all the writing in the house of 
Pharaoh.’ He is also called the ‘ master of writing for 
the petitions of the people, he who .serves as a light to 
all the writing which relates to the administration, chief 
of the provision chambers.’ He was also ‘ general of 
the forces composed of all the young men.’ Another 
officer of this time, named Pehenuka, performed the 
duties of secretary of state in faithful service to his 
master. Of the rulers who followed this king we will 
mention the thirtieth according to the Tablet of Abydos, 

Useb-en-Ea, 

He is the first Pharaoh who adopted a second 
cartouche with his own private name, An. Following 
the custom of his predecessors, he built for his sepulchre 
a pyramid which was called Men-asu, ‘ the firmest of 

places,’ rjii- His name has been found, plainly 
traced in red, on the middle pyramid of Ahusir, and 
without doubt he was laid to rest ages ago in its 
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chamber. Ilis name also appears at Wady-Magharah, 
where a sculptured tablet represents him as conqueror 
over the ancient people who had their dwelling-places 
in the Siiiaitic valleys. 01 the tombs of those court 
functionaries from whose walls we learn so much of the 
life-history of this ancient people, the most beautiful 
that remains is that of Thi, The inscriptions carved in 
hieroglyphs and filled in with colour give a clear signi¬ 
ficance to the pictures and enlarge in eloquent language 
on the worth of the deceased. He served his master as 
scribe in all his residences, was president of the royal 
writings, and conducted the iing’s woi-lrs, to say nothing 
of the priestly dignities with which he was invested. 
It appears strange that in the grave of this noblest of 
men the name of his father is wanting and no traces of 
his descent are perceptible.^ If Thi was a man of low 
origin, he must certainly have performed something 
great, to appear worthy of being son-in-law to the king, 
for Pharaoh gave him his own daughter Nefer-hotep 
to wife. 

The last three sovereigns of this Piflh Dynasty had 
their places definitely fixed long before the discovery 
of the Tablet of Abydos. 

The first, Mtitt-KAU-Hon, Ck *iwi*i u u u~1 , built the 

pyramid called Neter-asu,'j^j|j|j|A, V'hich means ‘the 
holiest of places.’ A sculptured block, let into a waU, 
of the Apis-tombs (Serapeum), has faithfully preserved 
for us the portrait of the king in bas-relief, accom¬ 
panied by his name and titles. It is possible that one 
of the pyramids of Saqqarah contained the king’s tomb. 
The rocky walls, also, of the Sinaitic mountains, men¬ 


tion tills prince several times. 

He was followed by Tat-ka-Ea, 



, sumamed 



u 
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Asisci, I ^ j. It i‘< again tlio Wady-Magliai’ali that 

gives us iufunualion aliout this king, testifying that 
new mines were excavated in tlie mountain when Assa 
sat on the tlirone of liis fathers. The name ‘ beautiful ’ 

(nefer), ^ a. was given to his pyi’amid, and in ancient 

dayts holy men consecrated their services to his memory. 

A record worth}' of remembrance is preserved in 
an ancient papyrus irntten by Assa’s son, Ptah-hotep.^ 
It is without doubt the oldest manuscript in existence, 
and contains wise instruction and admonition, praises 
the practice of virtue and good manners, and points 
out the path which leads to honour and a liappy end. 

The king’s son must have been very aged when he 
wrote this hook, for he speaks of decrepit old age as 
one. who felt it himself. 

* The two eyea,’ thus writes the wise man, ‘ are drawn small, the 
cars are stopped up, and what was strong becomes continually weak. 
The mouth becomes silent, it speaks no dear word j the memory is 
dulled, it cannot recall past days; the bones refuse their service. 
The good has changed to bad. Even the tasto is long since gone, 
In eveiy way old age makes a man miserable. The nose is stopped 
without air.’ 

After unfolding some of his deepest thoughts in 
veiy simple language he adds— 

If thou hast become great after thou hast been lowly, and if 
thou hast amassed riches after poverty, so that thou hast bocomo, 
because of this, the first in thy city; and if the people know thee On 
account of thy wealth, and thou art become a mighty lord, let not 
thy heart be lifted up because of thy riches, for the author of them 
is God. Despise not thy neighbour who is as thou wast, but treat 
him as thy equal. 

TLet thy countenance shine joyfully as long m thou livcst; did 
a man ever leave the coffin after having once entered it ? 


' The Frisse Papyrus, now in the Cibliothiique Xatioualo, Paris. 
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Tlie last Pliaraoli of the dynasty bore the name of 

0 

We know little more of him than that his sepulchre 
was called Nefer-asu, liii which means ‘themost 
beautiful place.’ 

[The Mastabat-el-Farhn, fii’st explored by Mariette, 
was at one time supposed both b}’- the excavator and 
Brugsch-13ey himself to be the tomb of this king. 
It has now been ascertained by Maspero that Unas 
was buried in the pyramid that has since 1881 borne 
his name, and which lies to the south-west of the 
Step Pyi-amid. The walls lining the sarcophagus- 
chamber are of alabaster and covered with paintings, 
the colours of which are stiU fresli. The fragments of 
the king’s mummy were found scattered on the floor.] 

In accordance with the Tablets of Abydos and Saq- 
qarah, the monuments call the first prince of the Sixth 

Dynasty ^2 Teta. But we also have proof of 

his succession in another way. In the grave of 
Ptah-Shepses, at Saqqarah, this nobleman’s offices and 
dignities are enumerated at the usual length. He 
was the sacred prophet of the pp’amids of Unas, and 
of Teta, who was the first king to adopt the title 



The pyramid 


of this latter was called Tat-asu, ‘ the most 

lasting of places,’ surely not without allusion to the 
king’s own name. 

It has been supposed that the name of UsehtEA-Ea, 
which the Tablet of Abydos places after that of Teta, 


was the oflScial title of a King Ati, 



likewise built a pyramid, called Baiu, ^ a, ‘ the pyra- 



fO 
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uiid fil' lli(' miuIn,’ uiul fiirllicr tlia.t this Ati was llie 
I’eal fiiuiKlfr cif llu* Sixth Dvjuisly, wliu reigned, per- 
haj)',, ill Middle Egypt siinnltaneoiisly with Teta, the 
last descendant of tlie ancient kings of Memphis. 

One thing is oei'lain, that a nohlemau named Una 
passed immediately fi-om t he service o f King Ati to that 

f)fhisMicceh^or,MiiRf-EA, ^ ^ ‘ friend of Ea,’ 

Avhose family name Avas Pei'I, 

The Wady-Maghavah, AA^hi<-h contains so many me¬ 
morials of the ancient Memphite Pharaohs, has no less 
perfectly preserved the mcnioiy of Pcpi. A great bas- 
relief, carved in the rock, says that, in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, a governor named Abton visited the 
mines to inspect the progress of the work. In the 
tablet itself the king appears as the conqueror of the 
foreign people, who in his time dAA'^elt in the valley of 
caverns. Amongst the ruins which cover the site of 
the once far-famed city of Tanis, in the Della, a block 
of stone was found, covered with the names and titles 
of Pepi, a proof that the origin of the city extends 
back to the time of the ancient kingdom. At Den- 
derah also, in the temple of Hathor, the wall of a 
chamber gives ns the information that Pepi enlarged 
the sanctuary wliich lOiufu had founded before him , 
while the valleys of Hammamfit, the dark I’oeks near 
AswSin, and the walls in the quarries of El-Kab, still pre¬ 
serve the memory of the king. When Pepi ruled there 
Avas living a nobleman called Una, who began Ms 
career at the court of the Pharaohs. By his good ser¬ 
vices he gained the favour of the king, and when Teta 
died Pepi became attached to the young man, and 
placed Mm in a confidential position in his own house. 
Among other duties he received orders to quarry a 
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sarcophagus out of the mountain ofTiirah. Warriors 
and sailors accjonipauied Una to carry on the work. 
The monument, which was carved out of one single 
block, was convej’^ed down tlie river on one of the 
king’s vessels with its cover and manj’' other hewn 
stones destined for the building of the royal pyramid. 
Una was next sent in a military capacity against the 
Aamu and the Herusha, peoples of the desert east of 
Lower Egypt. Everything necessary for the expedition 
was prepared, but, as the bands of warriors did not ap¬ 
pear sufficiently numerous, levies from a foreign country 
subject to the king, and settled on the southern boundary 
of the kingdom, were added to the native army; they 
wei’e instructed in the jwoper method of fighting by 
captains whom Pharaoh had placed over them. When 
the army was at last ready it took the field, destroyed 
the land of Herusha, and returned home successful. 

After these wars a new contest broke out, and 
Pharaoh sent his army agaimst the land of Terelibah (?), 

‘ to the north of the land of the llerupha.’ It is difficult 
at the present day to recognise this country. Since 
ships are mentioned, it does not seem preposterous to 
think of Syria, especially of that part of it which lies to 
the north of the Arab desert. Pharaoh, as usual, built 
himself a pyramid, which was named Men-nefer, 
J A, that is, ‘good place’ or ‘good station’ (for 
travellers). As a founder of cities, his memory was 
immortalised by the city of Pepi, in Middle Egypt. 

Amongst the nobles who served him appears a 
certain Meri-Earankh, ‘ president of the public works of 
the king,’ who is designated on the walls of his tomb 
as Governor of Tfirah. He was entrusted with the 
direction of the works in the quarries of the Mokattam 
mountains. Another at Abydos, the noble Pepi-nekht, 
whose grave is in the necropolis, was ‘ governor of the 
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city of the i)yr;iiuicl«.’ By (hi^ pla.ee is evidently meant 
the sanctuary hefore the king’s, tomb, in -which holy 
men offered sacrifices to the deceased Pharaoh, burnt 
incense before his images, and performed all other 
relijfious service according to tlie usual custom. 

The Pliaraoli Pepi, who, according to Greek accounts, 
^at for 100 years on the throne of his fathers, married 
a lady not of royal descent, -whose father -was named 
Kliiia, and her mother Nekehet. After she had received 
the honours of an Egyptian qneeii a royal name -was 
given to her, and she was called Meri-Ra-ankhnes. 
Her tomb, the ruins of which were found in the 
necropolis at Abydos, gives us important information 
about her descendants. She gave birth to two sous, 
iler-en-l’a and Eefer-ka-Ea. "^Tien Pepi died the first- 
b(-)rn took possession of the crown and kingdom. lie 
figures in the Tablet of Abydos under the name of 

^0 ^ Mer-en-Ra., 

The long inscription from Una’s grave enlighl,ens the 
darkness which surrounds this monarch’s liistory. After 
the death of Pepi Una rose, under the rule of his 
successor, to the dignity of ‘ Governor of Upper Egj^pt.’ 
His government was boimded towards the south by the 
town of Elephantine, and on the north by the nome of 
Letopolis, in the Lower Country. He himself acknow¬ 
ledges the rarity of the favour, confessing in his own 
words that such a thing had never before happened hi 
Upper Egypt. 

As ancient custom demanded, Mer-en-Ea, when he 
had ascended the throne, was at once mindful of the 
eternal dwelling which after death should contain his 
royal mummy. Una immediately received the command 
to prepare everything for the work and to quarry the 
hardest stone on the southernmost border of Egj'pt. 
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‘ His M.ajefity,’ so speaks Una liiinsolf, ‘ sent me to the counti-y 
of Abhat,' to bring back a sarcophagus witli its cci\cr; also a small 
pyramid and a statue of the king Mer-eu-Ea, whose pyramid is 

called Kha-nefer,’ » J A (‘ the beautiful rising ’)• 

Scarcely had he executed these orders when he was 
commanded to cut blocks of alabnsler and bring them 
to his lord. The gigantic load was to be sent by water 
on great rafts 60 cubits in length and 30 in breadth 
(103^ X 51f ft.), which had been previously specially 
constructed for this purpose. But the river was found 
to have fallen so low that it was impossible to make use 
of such large rafts, so the governor was obliged to 
build smaller ones in all haste. The wood for this 
purpose had to be felled in the neighbouring country, 
inhabited by the negroes. It is thus related by Una:— 

His Majesty sent me to cut down four forests in the South, in 
order to buUd three large vessels and four towing vessels out of tlie 
acacia wood in the country of Ua-ua-t. And behold the officials of 
Ararat, Aani, and Mata caused the wood to be cut down for this 
purpose. I execuiod all this in the space of a year. As soon as 
the waters rose, I loaded the i-afts with iiiHnenf.e pieces of granite 
for the pyramid Kha-nefer of the king Mcr-en -Ha. 


This narrative of the life and actions of a single 
man among the contemporaries of the kings Teta, Pepi, 
and Mer-en-Ea, exhausts all that we know of their 
history. [The mummy of Mer-en-Ea is now in the Gizeh 
Palace.] 


After his brother’s death Ekfrw-ka-Ea, 



followed in the kingdom. His pyramid is caUed Men- 
ankh, 5 ^a, ‘the station of life.’ This king is 
named in an inscription on the rocks of Wady-Magharah, 
iuf which an officer speaks of him in the second year of 
Ins reign. The tombs also in Middle Egypt frequently 


' Probably noai iltc suubbern fioutisr oi Egypt. 
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mention iinlilemen -vvlioin this king had distinguished 
by hon(nu’> and oHices. 

After tlie death of Nefev-ka-'Ra Egyidiau history is 
involved in darkness and confusion, ^vhicll suggests the 
proliability of a state split up into petty kingdoms, 
afflicted with civil wars and royal murders, and from 
among whose princes no deliverer arose who was able 
mth a strong arm to put down the rebels or to 
guide the monarchy with firmness. The traditional 
story of Queen Nitocris gives us a clue to aU this. 

IflT-AQGHT or NiTOCRTS. 

According to Manetho she reigned twelve years, 

‘ the noblest and most beautiful woman of her time, 
fair in colour (iapdyj), and the builder of the third 
pyramid.’ Herodotus says that the king of Egypt, 
brother of Nitocris, was killed by conspirators, who 
however gave the kingdom to her, whereupon she 
proceeded with subtlety to avenge her brother’s death, 
for she constimcted a vast underground building, and, 
oh the pretext of its inauguration, she invited the prin¬ 
cipal authors of the murder to a feast. During the 
repast the river was let into the chamber through a 
hidden channel, so that the whole party of banqueters 
was di’owued. But after she had accomplished this, 
she plunged into a chamber filled with ashes and tilled 
herself to escape the vengeance of the friends of the . 
deceased. [According to Manetho Nitocris was the * 
builder of the third pyramid, the same which Meii-kau- 
Ea, more than a thousand years before, had prepai’ed 
foi Iiis own resting-place. It has been proved by care¬ 
ful investigations that this pyramid, which contains two 
sarcophagus chambers, was enlarged in later times ;■ so 
it is not impossible that Queen Nitocris altered it, left 
the body of Men-kau-Ea iu the lower chamber, and 
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placed her own in the blue basalt sarcophagu,s con¬ 
tained in the upper one.] 

The Tablet of Abydos enumerates the names of 
twenty sovereigns, who correspond with the unnamed 
Pharaohs filling up five complete dynasties, according 
to Manetho. According to the Turin Papyrus the 
number of Pharaohs immediately preceding the Twelfth 
Dynasty was siz. These, again, were preceded by a 
series of seventeen or eighteen kings. From Nitocris 
down to the first of these eighteen kings there was 
room on the papyrus for the names of about ten kings. 


DYNASTIES VIL-XI.> 


A period of confusion now follows, during which, 
according to the Tablet of Abydos, twenty kings reigned, 
of whom we know practically nothing. The first of whom 


the monuments 


speak was 


CZHI3 


Neb-khee-Ea, 


who was also called 


C imttmt — 


• I 




, Mentp-hotbp, 


like one of his ancestors (his name on the monuments is 



, Neb-taui-Ea). 


The kings to whom Mentu-hotep belonged were of 
Theban origin, the feeble ancestors of whose line bore 
alternately the names of Antef and Mentu-hotep. They 
had established themselves in Thebes, and their tombs 
(simple pyramids of brick-work) lay at the foot of the 
western mountain of the Theban necropolis. Here it 
was that thirty years ago some Arabs brought to light 
two very simple coffins of these Pharaohs. They were 
discovered in that part now caEed Assassif, scarcely 
hidden under heaps of loose stones and sand; one of 
them contained the mummy of the king, his head 


> For Table of Eiogs see p. xxi. 
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aflorned ^vith tlie regal circlet. The cover of (lie chest 
was richly gih, and the liieroglyphs on the middle 
band bore the ciirlouche of Autef. In the year 1854, 
I had the good fortune to discover the coffin of a 
second Antef, distinguished from the first by the title 
of ‘ the Great; ’ it is now in the Louvre. The re- 
mainhig traces of tliis king’s tomb were discovered by 
Mariette at Drah-abil-l-Neggah. In the interior of a 
brick pyramid was found a sinijile chamber with a 
memorial stone dated in the fiftieth year of the reign 
of King Antef ’ao (i.e. ‘ the Great ’), the inscription and 
paintings on which have been fully published by Dr. 
Birch. The lower part of the king’s image is well 
preserved, At his feet stand his four favourite dogs. 

Of the Mentu-hotep who bore the royal name Keb- 
taui-Ea, ‘ Son of the lord of the country,’ a memorial is 
preserved on the black rocks of the island of Konosso, 
above the First Cataract. A bas-relief chiselled in the 
hard stone eshibits him as the conqueror of thirteen 
foreign nations, and as the devoted servant of Amsu of 
Coptos. This town, situated near Hammamat, was on 
the edge of the desert, and was the rendez-vous of 
traders to and from the Ecd Sea, who traced their 
names on the rocks, to which they usually added a 
pious inscription. 

Mentu-hotep also appears immortalised on the clilf 
in the valley of rocks, together with his mother Araa. 
He had, so the inscription tells, sunk a deep well, 
ten cubits in diameter, in the desert, in order to pro¬ 
vide water for the refreshment of aU pilgrims with 
their beasts of burthen, and for all the men who were 
commanded hy the king to quarry stone in this hot 
valley. Another inscription of the second year of his 
reign says that a functionary, by name Araenemhat, 
received orders to transport the king’s sarcophagus 
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and its cover from the quarry to the eternal resting- 
j)lace of his lord. The Avay was long, and the labour 
of the work heavy, for the enormous mass measured 
in length eight cubits, while its dimensions in breadth 
and height were four and two cubits. After offerings 
had been first made to the gods, 3,000 men moved the 
gigantic burthen of the stone from its place, and rolled 
it down the valley to the Nile. 

We have less information about the second Mentu- 
hotep, whose pyramid bore the name of IQiu-asu, 

J j A, ‘the most shining of places.’ A grave¬ 
stone found in the cemetery of Abydos commemorates 
the priest who offered the sacrifices of the dead for the 
deceased. 

This list of sovereigns ends with Sankh-ea-Ea, 
whom an inscription in the rocky valley of 

Hammamfl,t commemorates. 

The first voyage to Ophir and Punt took place in 
his reign, under the leadership of a nobleman named 
Hannu, who gives the following account of his 
journey;— 

I was sent to conduct sliips to the land of Punt, to fetch for 
Pharaoh sweet-smelling spices, which the princes of the red land 
collect out of fear and dread, such as he inspires in all nations. 
And I started from the city of Coptos. And his Majesty gave the 
command that the armed men, who were to accompany me, should 
bo from the south country of the Thehaid. 

And I set out thence with an army of 3,000 men, and passed 
through ‘the red hamlet’ and through a cultivated country. I 
had skins and poles prepared to carry the vessels of water, twenty 
in nnmber. And of people one carried a load diiUy [/acttjta], . . , 
and another placed the load on him. And 1 had a reservoir of 
twelve perches dug in a wood, and two reservoirs at a place eallerl 
Atahet—one of a perch and twenty cubits, and the other of a perch 
and thirty cubits. And I made another at Ateb, of ten cubits by 
ten on each side, to contain water of a cubit in depth. Then I 
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arrived at th(i purt 8c1ja {?), and T had ships of burtlieii built to 
bring hack products of all kinds. And I offered a great sacrilicc 
of oxen, cows, and goats. And when I i-etuniecl from Seba (?) I 
had executed the king’s command, for 1 brought him back all kinds 
of products which I had met with in the ports of the Holy Land, 
And I came back by the road of TJak and Rohan, and brought 
with me precious stones for the statues of the temples. But such 
a thing never happened since there were kings ; nor was the like 
of it ever done by any blood relations who were sent to these places 
since the time (of the reign) of the Sun-god Ra. And I acted 
thus for the kmg on account of the great favour which he entertained 
for me. 

There seems to be but little doubt that the present 
coast of Somali, opposite to Arabia, represents the 
Opliir of the ancient Egyptians.. They understood it 
to be a land of hills and valleys washed by the sea, 
whence came their choice woods, their balsam and 
frankincense, their precious metals and costly stones; 
it was rich also in sti’ange and curious animals and 
birds. Punt, the ‘ Holy Land,’ possibly represented by 
the south and west coasts of Arabia Pelix, was the 
original home of the gods. Amen, Horns, and Hathor 
all came from there, while Bes, who was the most 
ancient divinity in Punt, is of peculiarly Arab origin. 
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Manetiio states that the princes of the Twelfth Dynasty 
were of Theban origin, which is more than probable, since 
the Autefs and Mentu-hoteps have left memorials of them¬ 
selves in that city. The sanctuary of the great temple 
of Amen at Karnak, whose ruins are covered with the 
names of the kings of this house, was gradually enlarged 
from the time of its foundation to the grandeur of an 
imperial edifice, whose stone walls reveal to us the 
history of the Theban kings. 

The high distinction of this dynasty does not rest so 
much on the greatness of the kings as on the wisdom 
of their government at home and the glory of their 
victories abroad. Art also was cherished by these 
rulers, and from the hands of skilful masters arose an 
immense number of beautiful buildings and pictures. 
It is from the accession of the Twelfth Dynasty that a 
more harmonious form of beauty meets the eye of the 
beholder, alike in architecture and in sculpture. 

AnEN-BU-nAT I., ^^ ^ with the 

, Se-hotrp-ab-Ra. 

Such is the name of the ruler who greets us on the 
threshold of this dynasty as the leader of his race. 


regal name 






‘ Bor 'i'urble ol Kings see p. xsil. 
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oG 0AJ1PA1UX« AOVINST THE ‘IJABELE’ 

Unless the evitlence deceives us, lie is a descendant of 
the prince of the same name who, under Neb-taui 
Mentu-hotep, received the command to bring enormous 
stones from the valley of Hammamat, and by so doing 
earned the praise of the king. His elevation to the 
thi’one was no peaceful hereditary succession, but a 
struggle for the crown. In the instructions which 
Amen-ein-hat I. wrote for his son (Sallier Papyrus 11.) 
he speaks of the trouble which consumed the land from 
internal wars and conspu’ators who sought to murder 
the king. After peace and order were re-established 
the signal was given for external wars. A memorial stone 
now in London bears witness that the power of the 
king extended beyond the limits of the empire. His 
dominion in the south is confirmed by an inscription 
engraved on a mass of rock on the road from Korosko, 
which records his victory over the inhabitants of the 
land of Ua-ua-t, which country probably co-incided 
•with the auriferous valley of OUaqi, which extends 
northwards from Eorosko to the sea. The historical 
information on this stone is also confirmed by con¬ 
temporary papyri, which tell us of external campaigns 
and wars carried on against foreign nations, such as 
the Mazai, the Sati, the Herusha, and other ‘ rabble ’ in 
the South and North, in the East and West. Besides 
military operations, the service of the gods lay near to 
the sovereign’s heart. He was the founder of the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, where his o-wn portrait, 
executed in rose-coloured granite from Aswfin, bore 
witness to his work. Memphis also, the Eayfim, and 
other places were chosen to be adorned with statues 
and temples.^ A-nd even if the last stones of these 
works were silent, the ancient quarries in the limestone- 
hill of Mokattam and in the valleys of the much- 
frequented Wady-HammamUt would tell the tale. 
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Amen-em-hat followed the ancient custom of the Mem- 
jdiite kings, and built himself, for an ‘ eternal dwelling,’ 
his own pyramid, with the name of Ka-nefer, ‘ beautiful 
and high,’-I \ This Pharaoh also carefully pro¬ 
vided, during his lifetime, a stone sarcophagus as the 
receptacle for his body. The chief of the priests of the 
god Amsu, Antef, the son of Sebek-nekht, was sent to 
the mountain of Eohannu in the Wady-IIammamat to 
cut the stone for the sarcophagus from the wall of rock, 
and to roll the precious burthen, so immensely great 
that ‘ never the like had been provided since the time 
of the god Ea,’ down the valley to the plain of Egypt. 

Of the internal condition of the country we may 
learn something from the ‘ Story of Sineh.’ 

From some unknown cause he fled from the court, 
and endeavoured to escape from the laud by the north¬ 
eastern frontier. Here he encountered difficulties, first 
from the keepers of the roads, then from the foreign 
tribes settled on the frontier. Escaping the vigilance 
of the watchman on the ‘ wall,’ he reached the desert 
in safety; and at length gained the little kingdom of 
Tennu, in the land of Edom, where he was invited to 
the court of Amen-usha, the king, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage and the fruitful district of JSa 
as his residence. Here he Eved prosperously for many 
j-^ears, until at last, being seized with an intense desire 
to see his native land, he obtained permission to re¬ 
turn. Pharaoh received him cordially, loaded him 
with honours, and even had his grave erected for 
him. 

Ameu-em-hat reigned the last ten years of his life in 
common with his son, ITsertsen, who was still a boy, 
and to whom his father addressed the instructions 
aheady mentioned. 
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KiII3I>RR-KA-1iA. USHUTSISN I. 



Under liis rule the laud gradually became quiet, and 
order was completely re-established. Amen-em-hat I. 
had been obliged to pass through the revolted country 
with his soldiers, in order to meet and subdue his 
opponents. It was reserved for his son Usertsen I. to 
win back men’s minds by gaming first of all the favour 
of the priests, by buildings in honour of the national 
divinities, works whose ruins exist until the present day. 

This king is first mentioned in the inscription on 
the obelisk of Heliopolis in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the village of Matarieh. The Egyptians gave 
the old town the name of Annn, ‘ obelisks of the north.’ 
Here there existed from the very earliest known times 
a temple of the Sun-god Tmu and his wife, to which 
tlie Pharaohs were wont to make pilgrimages, in order 
to' fulfil certain sacred rites. The temple and town 
lay about 6 feet below the present level of the soil, 
and nearly 11^ feet below that of the high Nile. 
The long earthen mounds of the circumvaUation are 
now the otdy visible remains of the city of Heliopolis. 

The temple at On aheady existed in the time of 
Usertsen, for it is often mentioned in inscrqjtions of 
the reigns of his royal ancestors. 

The erection of the obelisks proves also that the 
building was finished as far as the entrance-towers, 
before which it was the custom to raise these giant 
needles. But a remarkable document on parchment, 
now in the Berlin Museum, makes the fact certain, 
that Usertsen I., at the very beginning of his reign, 
occupied himself with buildings at the temple of the 
city of the Sun, This memorial informs us hovr, in 
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the third year of his reign, he assembled the first 
officials of his court, to hear their opinion and their 
counsel as to his intention of raising worthy buildings 
to the Sun-god, and gave commands to the proper 
court official to watch over the un-interrupted progress 
of the work which he was determined upon, and then 
began the solemn ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone. The four sides of the great obelisk were deeply 
cut with beautiful hieroglyphs in the red granite, which 
run thus:— 

The Horus of the Sun, | the life for those who are born, | the 
king of the upper aud lower country, | Xheper-ka-Ra, [ the lord of 
the double crown, | the life for those who are born, | the son of 
the Sun-god Ea, j Usertson, j the friend of the spirits of On, | 
ever living, (the golden Horus, | the life for those who are bom, j 
tbe gracious God, | Xheper-ka-Ba, j has executed this work, | at 
the beginning of a thirty years’ cycle, j ho the dispenser of life for 
evermore. 

Usertsen must have had a special predilection for 
this mode of perpetuating his name ; at least, remains 
which have been discovered in other parts attest his 
inclination for the erection of stone obelisks. In the 
ancient province of the lake of Moeris, near Begig, are 
the fragments of a similar memorial, which, according 
to the inscription, was executed by the king in honour 
of tbe local gods of the capital. 

As his father Amen-em-hat had begun to lay the 
foundations of the later temple of Kai’nak, to the east 
of the granite building of the chief sanctuary, so his 
son Usertsen enlarged it, as a proof of his veneration 
for Amen. His care was not confined to the dwelling 
of the god only, but also to that of his chief servants. 
He dedicated to them a separate place, which bore the 
name of ‘ the holy dwelling of the first seers of Amen.* 
Though no traces of this ancient building exist, the 
fact is proved by au iuscriptiou found at Thebes, wMch 
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relates to its restoration in tlie reign of Eainses IX., by 
Amen-liotep, tlie first seer of Amen, who restored the 
great court and the dwelling of the first seers, defraying 
the cost himself. 

As T found the holy dwelling of the seers of Amen, who 
of old sat in the house of Amen, the king of the gods, hastening 
to decay—for what there was of it dated from the time of King 
TTsertsen the Firt,t — I caused it to be built anew, in beautiful 
forms find tasteful work. I restored the thickness of the surround¬ 
ing wall from behind to the front part I caused the buildings to 
he ivaised, and their columns to be set up of liavd stone in tasteful 
work. 

One of the celebrated rock-tombs has preserved 
some historical memorials of Usertsen I. It is the 
.same tomb which always attracts the attention of the 
visitor by the new form of the pillar, by the design of 
the front, and by the peculiar richness of its pictures. 
Chiselled in the rocks was the sacrificial haU, dedicated 
to the service of the dead, who belonged to a noble 
family holding hereditary possession of the neighbouring 
district. 

Here Ameni, the head of the family, relates the 
incidents of his life as follows:— 

In the year 43, under the rule of King Usertsen I_may he 

live long, even to all eternity!—which (year) corresponds with tho 
year 25 in the noiue of Hah, where the hereditary lord Ames 
was governor. In the year 43, on the 14th day of the month 
Paophi. 

Address to those who enjoy life, and to whom death is hateful. 
Let them recite the prayer of the offerings of the dead. 

In favour of the liereditaiy govornor-in-ohief of the nome of 
Hah (some other titles follow), the chief over the holy seers, ATwan 
who has conquered (i.e, deiith). 

I accompanied my lord when lie made an expedition to smite 
Ilia enemies in the country of the Atu. I went up with him as the 
son of tho most noble loi-d, who was captain of the warriors and 
governor of the nome of Mali, as substitute (?) for my father, who 
was old, and who had received his reward from the king’s palace, 
for he was beloved at court. I entered the country of Oush (the 
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land of tlio Negroes), ascending the river, and the way brouglit me 
to the uttermost boundary of tho land. I convoyed the booty of 
my master, and niy praise reached heaven wlien his Majesty re¬ 
turned home successful. He had smitten his enemies in the miser¬ 
able country of Gush. I returned home in his retinue, with a 
joyful countenance. Not one of my warriors was missing. 

Again I went up (the river) to convoy the golden treasures to 
his Majesty King Usertsen—^may ho live long!. I wont with the 
king’s eldest son and heir to the throne, Ameiii—^life, strength, and 
health be to him ! I went up with the number of 400 chosen 
persons of my wai'riors. They returned home succe,ssful: no one 
was missing. I brought back the gold. That was tho beginning of 
my distmctions on the part of the kings. 

My father praised me. After that I again went up (the river) 
to convoy the treasiu’es to the town of Coptos, in company with the 
hereditary lord and chief governor of the town, Usertsen—life, 
strength, and health be to him I I went up with 400 men, chosen 
out of the strongest people of the nome of Mali. I amved happily. 
My warriors will certify all that I have said. 

I was a kind master, of a gentle character, a governor who 
loved his city. I passed many a year as governor in tho nome of 
Mah. All the works for the palace of the king were placed in my 
hands. Also the chiefs of ... of the temples of the nome of Mali 
gave me thousands of cows with their calves. I received thanks 
for this on the part of the royal palace, because of tho yearly 
supply of mUch coavs. I gave up all the produce to the palace, and 
I kept back nothing for myself out of all the workshops. No child 
of the poor did I afflict, no widow did T oppress, no landoivner dul 
I displace, no herdsman did I drive away, from no ‘five-hand 
master’ (small farmer) did I take away his men for (my oivn) 
works. No one was unhappy in my time ; no one was hungiy in 
my days, not even in the years of famine, for I had tilled all the 
fields of the nome of Mah, np to its southern and northern frontiers. 
Thus I prolonged the life of its inhabitants, and preserved the food 
which it produced. No hungry man was in it. I distributed 
equally to the widow as to the married woinau. I did not prefer 
the gimt to tho humble in all that I gave away; and when the 
inundations of the Nile were great, then the owner of the seed was 
master of his property; nothing of the produce of the field was 
withdrawn from him by my hand. 

The concluding words of this inscription haye given 
rise to the idea that they contain an allusion to the so¬ 
journ of Joseph in Egypt and to the seven years of famine. 
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But two reasons especially teU afrainst this supposition. 
First, there is (he diflerenoe in the time, which cannot 
he made to agree with the days of Joseph, and next 
the indisputable fact that in other inscriptions years of 
famine are mentioned which thoroughly correspond 
with the Biblical account. What the inscription of 
Ameni does retdly teach, from an historical point of 
view, is that a military expedition up the river was 
directed against the black people of the land of Cush, 
who dwelt from the Egyptian frontier at Syene south¬ 
wards up to the sources of the Nile. The names of the 
races of the land of Cush conquered by the first 
IJsertsen, or perhaps rather the names of the countries 
inhabited by them, are preserved on a memorial stone 
which was found in the neighbourhood of Wady-IIalfah, 
a little above the Second Cataract. This was, without 
doubt, the last point to which TJsertsen extended his 
campaign against the above-mentioned inhabitants of 
the negro-land. 

Besides pushing southwards into the gold district 
of Nubia TJsertsen also directed his attention to the 
caverns and mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula, the 
mines of which had already been worked under the 
Memphite kings. New settlers were sent to the lonely 
valleys of this district to work up ‘mafkat’ ^ (turquoises) 
and copper. Some inscrij)tious of the Egyptian work¬ 
men whom the king sent there still bear witness to their 
presence in the valley of Magharah. 

The road from Egypt to Sinai led from the low 
lands of the Delta by the narrow road along which 
Sineh was obliged to pass in his flight from Egypt to 
Edom. Here, also, on the eastern side of the low landfi j 

> The green mineral termed ■ maf- raid; the second, called < Imitation,’ 

’ appears to have been of two is thought to have been either mfda- 
fcjndb: theflrst was marked ‘ genuine,’ oUite or smalt, 
and was in all probability the erne- 
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traces of Usertsen sliow themselves. In Tanis, ‘the 
great city’ of the lower country, surrounded on all 
sides by races of Semitic origin, the kings of the 
Twelfth Dynasty raised buildings and sculptures, that 
so their pillars might do honour even to the gods. The 
portrait of Usertsen himself has been found on several 
fragments of this perished world of temples. 

Among the numerous nobles who once served the 
king was Mentu-hotep, whose tombstone, covered \vith 
inscriptions, is now at Gizeh. According to the custom 
of the time he is introduced as sometimes speaking 
himself, sometimes as spoken of:— 

A man learned in the laAv, a legislator, one who apportioned 
the offices, who regulated the works of the nome, who restored order 
in the whole land, who carried out all the behests of the king, and 
who as judge gave decisions and restored to the owner his property. 
As chief architect of the king he promoted the worship of the gods, 
and instructed the inhabitants of the country according to the 
best of his knowledge, even as God has eonunanded to be dona 
He protected the unfortunate, and freed him who was in want of 
freedom. 

Again:— 

Peace was in the utterances of his mouth, and the written 
learning of the wise Tchuti was on his tongue. Yery skilful in 
artistic work with his own hand, he carried out his designs as they 
ought to be done. Being the first in the country, the king’s heart 
was full of him: also the great and distinguished men of the court 
gave him their love.—He knew what was hidden in the heart of 
every man, and appreciated a man according to his true vtdue.— 
He compelled the enemies of the king to submit to the court of 
justice of tlie thirty. He punished the foreigners, reduced the 
Herusha to quiet, and made peace with the Negroes.—He was 
governor in the cities of Ant and the lands of Tesherit. He gave his 
orders to the land of the South, and imposed the taxes on the North 
country. 

In a word, Mentu-hotep, who waa also invested with 
several priestly dignities, and was Pharaoh’s treasurer, 
appears as the alter ego of the king. 
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'Wlien he aiTived. the qrcat pereonages bowed dowa before him 
at the outer door of the rojal pale re. 

The ptinegYric, which occupies tweuly-two lines, 
finishes with n reiUvark relating to certain buildings. 
Those referred to are the temple of Osiris and the 
construction of a well at Ab 3 ’dos, lioth entrusted to 
him by the special order of the king. lie says on this 
subject:— 

I it was who curried out the work for the building of tho 
teniplo . . . and made tlie well aeom'ding to the order of the Majesty 
of the royal lord. 

The well is probably the same about which the 
Greek geographer Strabo relates that in the Mem- 
nonium of Abydos there was a weU, to the bottom of 
which was an arched passage constructed of single 
stones, admirable for size and workmanship. An over¬ 
seer of the temple of Abydos, by name Ameni-seneb, 
who lived in the days of the sovereign just mentioned, 
says:— 

This prince gave me tho order, saying thus: ‘ Thou art com- 
missioned to cleanse the temple of Abydos. "Workmen shall be given 
thee for this purpose, and tomple-servants of the district of the holy 
workplace.’ And I cleansed it fi-om bottom to top, and its walla 
wliich surrounded the interior. And the writings were filled up 
with colours, emblems, and other ornamental work ; and thus what 
King JIaartsen I. had hiilt was restored. 

Long after, under Seti I, the temple, which had 
suffered much, was re-built. 

Among the number of other servants of the king 
must be named lleri, the son of Menkhtu, From an 
inscription in the Louvre, dated the ninth year of the 
reign of Usertsen I,, it seems clear that Meri received 
orders to construct for his royal master ‘ the sublime 
place ot long duration,’ or, in other words, the sepulchre 
on a gi-and scale, with columns, gates, and a great front 
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court, all exocutPfl in well-he'vvn limestone from tin* 
quarric'^ of Tiirali. 

The iuscriplion runs as follows;— 

I wus au intelligent servant, distingiii'jheil in my works, 
pleasant as a palm-tree. Ity lord entrusted to me a commi.‘.sion 
grandly cfinceived, to erect for him the lofty long-enduring place of 
his sppnlehre. It was to tower up conspicuous on all sides from 
pveiy place, correM])ondiug to the oxcelleney of the divine one (i.e. 
the king). Pillars were out to support the roof ; a eaual was dug, 
to let in the \sater of the liver. The gate.s and all the 2’eA/iciteij (?) 
of the roof wei-e of bright shining stone of Turah. 


We must here leave E'ing Usertseu I., and turn to 
liis successor, whom the monuments call by the' double 
name of 


I^ub-kau-Ea 


c 


O ‘•W' u U U 


Amen-em-hat it. 


The second Amen-em-hat trod in the footsteps of his 
predecessors, extending the southern boundaries of the 
empire, and defending the iuhabilauts of the South 
against the incursions of the negroes, by building well- 
fortified places on tliat frontier. The possession of this 
region -was of importance to the Egyptian sovereigns, 
because its mountains, besides many precious stones, 
yielded gold. 

A stone memorial discovered in Abydos has pre¬ 
served to us some remarkable notices about the jour¬ 
neys which were undertaken to explore the conquered 
countries, and to urge on the obtaining of the precious 
metal. Among these is one in which Se-Hathor, a most 
distinguished official of the court, relates that he ‘ opened 
a mine by the labour of the young men, and forced 
the old to wash the gold. I brought back the produce. 
I came as far as the further land (bTubia). The negro 
inhabitants came to me subdued by the fear with 
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wliirli the lord of the land inspii-ed them. I entered 
the laud of He-ha. vhilcd its wateriug-plaees, and 
opened the haihoiii’rt.’ 

Tlie land of lle-ha lay above the Heeond Cataract. 
ye-IIathor seems to have been the first who explored 
the region. Afterwards, under the third TJsertsen, an 
immense stone covered \vith inscriptions was erected at 
?temneh, which served as a mark of the Egyptian 
boundary for the inhabitants of the country of Ile-ha. 
The same Se-Hathor, who boasts ‘ that he had been 
sent by his Majesty many times on missions of all 
kiiuls,’ relates in another passage a service of a peculiar 
description;— 

I •was sent over to the building of (King) Amenn, ■whose 
pyramid is culled Kherp— may he live for ever !—to supei’intond 
the execution of the -woT’k upon fifteen statues of hard durable stone. 
(The restoration of) •what had been thrown down in one day was 
completed in t^wo months, Never was the like done since the rulo 
of the sun-god Ra. 

King Anienu, whose name and existence we learn 
only from this short inscription, appears nowhere else 
on the monuments. He must, at all events, have be¬ 
longed to the rulers immediately before the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and in all probability he was one of the an¬ 
cestors of the Pharaohs of that dynasty. 

At Tanis, in Lower Egypt, there are also traces of 
the royal power of Amen-em-hat; for there was found, 
under the debns and ruins of the destroyed temjrles, 
the hfe-size statue, in black granite, of the wife of this 
king, who was called by the name of Nefert, which 
means either * the good ’ or ‘ the beautiful.’ The royal 
lady, with her hair dressed in the ancient fashion, is 
seated on a throne, on which her names and titles are 
engraved in full, In a memorial tablet at Gizeb 
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this queen’s name appears a^faiii in the following 
pedigree;— 


Auieiii = Huii(t) Qii<-ei) Nefert = Amen IJ. 

I {>n/'‘) _ i 

Fuau = Priiicess Ilat-.iliejisot 


Davijlifi'ra 

Net’p'j-aiikh; Ni'Ran-fc 


S'nna 

Nu1)-Pin-im 

(und ohHfi'ratcd naini’y) 


After a reign of twenty-nine years the king as,so- 
eiated his sou with himself. lie bore the names of 


KnA-KnEPJOR-Ri 



TIsertsen II. 


His history is found only in an isolated passage 
here and there upon the monuments. We may con¬ 
clude with certainty from the scattered notices, that 
under the rule of this second Hsertsen the emphe was 
at the height of its prosperily. l?onie lines which are 
engraved on a rock at the town of Aswan, and which 
date fi'om the coniinou reign of the two kings, father 
and son, bear vutness that the sovereign’s attention 
was constantly directed to the southern borderland 
(Nubia). 

The first kings of the Twelfth Djmasty appear in 
their order in the insmiption which adorns the lower 
border of the hall of sacrifice over IQinuui-hotep’s rock- 
tomb at Beiii-Hasan. In order to give a just repre¬ 
sentation of the public life of those days, a hteral 
translation of the inscription is appended:— 


(1) The hereditary lord and blood relation of the king who loves 
his god, the governor (2) of the district of the East, Khnnm-hotep, sou 
of Nehara, who has overcome (death), (3) the son of the daughter of 
an hereditary lord, the lady Beket, who has overoome death, (4) the 
same has executed this for his memorial. 

His first virtue consisted in this ; that he was a benefactor (5) to 
bis town, so that he wou for his name lasting remembrance for long 

7 d 
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long agos, (0) tinrl th.il he throngli liis good works ininiortnlised it 
ill his loud) (7) of I ho world bolow (i.o. tlic nocropolis). IIo ui.ide 
the naiiio of hi", iiooplo to ilouiisli, (i'') wlio always did good works 
according to their position. (9) For good inon wore the inliabil!inl,s 
of his (10) housoa. Ife who diatiiignished hiui&olf among his (11) 
.serfs ; to him stood open eveiy position (1:1) and all honour (?), as 
is the custom. 

(1.3) His mouth spe.iks thus: (11) His Mcajosty (15-16) 
Ame>--LM-hat II. raised me to be (17) hereditary lord and governor 
of the countries of the East, (IS) and to be chief priest of Horus 
and of the holy ]iones.s Hckliet, and (19) the inheritance of my 
mother’s father in the city of (20) Menat-khnfu. He (the king) 
fixed (21) for me the frontier-pillar in the South ; he set (22) up 
that of the Hoith I'orresponding to the fjuarter of the heavens. 
(23) He assigned to mo the great river in his territoiy, (24) as had 
been done to the father (25) of my mother, from the tir.st. 

(26) Now' an order went forth from the mouth (27) of the 
king’s Majesty (2^) 8uioiep-ab-Ea (29) Amfa-em-uat (L). (30) He 
made him (the fiither of my motlici) hereditary lord and governor 
(31) of the countries of tlio East, in the city of Meuat-khufu. (32) 
He fixed the frontier pillar towavtls the South, and set up (33) the 
Northern corresponding to the quarter of the heavens. He caused 
him to distribute the great river (34) over Ids province. His onstcrn 
boundary (So) began from the noine of Tehuti-Horus, and extended 
to the east country. 

(36) It was at that time when liis Majesty returned, after he 
had suppressed (37) the insurrection, manifesting himself like the 
god Tmu (the evening sun) (38) himself. He restored that which 
he found (39) desiroyed. Tnkhig poases.sion f)f one town (40) after 
another, he informed himself of a town and (11) its boundaries up 
to the next town, placing (42) their boundary pillars (43) accord¬ 
ing to the quarter of the heavens, takhig cegnisance of their waters 
(i.e. the canals, itc., for irrigation) (41) according to the written 
n^gisters, estimating them by (46) their produce, according to the 
greatness (46) of his love of justice. 

And after this he made him (47) hereditary lord and chief 
officer of the nome of Mah. (48) He fixed for him the frontier 
pillars, (49) His southern boundary was towards (50) the nome of 
Hermopolis, his northern towards tlio nome of Cynopolis. He dis¬ 
tributed for lum (51) the great river over his province, (52) His 
water, his fields, and his groves, and (53) his uncultivated land 
extended to the districts of the, "West. 

(54) He made his eldest son, Nekht, (55) who has overcome 
(death), the highly honoured, a governor (or prince: Jiaq): (66) his 
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inheritfince was in tho city of Meiiat-khufu, (')7) as a si!:pi of ifveat 
acknosvleflfiinent (o^) of the rr»yjil favour. 

A decree* weeit forth from the nioutii of liis il!ij(‘'ty (liO) tin* 
king (()]) Kum'i:u-itA.E.A TJsniiT.'jES (I.)- (6:i) may liis first horn be 
noble ! (G.^) ]V[y mother entered upon (04) the dignity of an liere- 

ditary lady, and (05) as a daughter of a governor (or prince: hnq) 
(00) of the nome of Mah, in tJie city of Ha-Hehotep-ab-Ha (Ainen- 
em-hat L), (07) to become tho wife (OS) of the hereditary loi-d and 
governor (or prince: hnq) of the cities. (09) The heart of the king, 
the lord of Upper Egypt, rejoiced, !iud eucliauted (?) was (70) the 
lord of Lower Egyjit, when he united her lo the prefect of the city, 
(71) Nehara the highly lionoured. 

(72) King Amex-em-h.vt (IT.) e£>tabli->h«l me (73) as the son of 
a ruler (Jut) in tho inheritance (71) of the government (or piinci- 
pality, the dignity of a hnq) of mj' mother’.? father, according to tho 
greatness (75) of his love of justice. The god Tmu (76) he is him¬ 
self. And Amen-em-hat II. (77) made me (78) a ruler {ha) in his 
nineteenth year, in (79) the city of Mcnat-khufu. There I arranged 
(80) and establidied the abundance of necessaries (81) of all sorts 
of things, and made to flourish (82) the name of my father, and 
did good for the dwellings (S3) of the revered ones (the dead) and 
their houses, and I caused sculpturc.s (or images, i.c. as memorials 
of them) to be carried (84) to the holy dwelling, and arranged for 
them (85) their oileriugs of pure gift-., (80) and 1 instituted the 
officiating priest, and was liberal to him (87) in gifts of land and 
(88) peasants. I ordered (89) the funeral offiirings for all the 
feasts (90) of the world bolow, at the feast of the new year, at the 
beginning of the year, at the feast of the little year, (91) at the 
feast of tho great year, at the feast of the end of the year, (92) at 
the great feast of joy (the pani'ijifnJ), at tlie feast of the great heac 
(the summer solstice), (93) at the feast of the little heat (the winter 
solstice), at the feast of tho five intercalary days (94) of the year, at 
the festival of Shetat, at the festival of the sand, (95) at the twelve 
monthly feasts, at the twelve half-montlily feasts, (90) at the feasts 
on the plain and on mountain. And should (97) the priest or any 
other person (98) cease to do all this, may he perish, and may (99) 
his son nut sit in his seat! 

A close examination of tlie ■words gives occasion for 
some very interesting observations, which enable us to 
form just ideas as to the nature and method of the 
public administration of the country. The nobility 
was in possession of certain rights, either by birth or 
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by alliance -vTitli a daughter who was an heiress. These 
rights became valid Ihroitgh a royal decision; it was 
requisite tiiat the king '.hould issue his commands with 
regard to them. Above all, the position of the llaq, or 
prince-governors of the nomes, was of great importance, 
and requires to be accurately understood in order to 
comprehend many events in the course of Egyptian 
history, which overthrew w'hole dynasties and inter¬ 
rupted the ordinary course of aifairs and of the govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

Another observation which forces itself upon the 
reader is the mode of fixing the boundaries of nomes 
at the time of the inundations, wdiich acted as a check 
upon the inevitable disputes as to boundaries between 
neighbouring princes of nomes and governors of towns; 
it facilitated the drawing up of the written registers, 
which, ‘in the name of Pharaoh,’ contained an exact 
survey of the territories thus bounded, according to 
which the taxes were levied. Another observation of 
a more scientific nature concerns the festivals of the 
ancient Egyptian calendar. Tlae learned men on the 
banks of the Nile occupied themselves in watching the 
courses of the stars and studying their comifiete cycles 
with the regularly recuniug seasons. They had already 
firmly settled ideas of the various lengths thus assigned 
to the year. 

In order the better to judge of this very interesting 
question, we give the translation of another calendrieal 
inscription engraved in beautifully cut hieroglyphs over 
the entrance door of the mortuary chapel of Khnum- 
hotep at Beui-IIasan. 

We have airauged in a tabular form the series of 
the so-called leasts of the dead mentioned therein, in 
order that they may be easily understood. The days of 
the mouths, added here and there, are taken from other 
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monuments, wliicli tlius more cleiuly determine the 
time of the .several feasts. 

A. Feasts of the Tear :— 

1. Eeafct of the New year (vague or civil year). 

2. Feast of the Great Year (Gothic or tixed year). 

3. Fca,st of the Little Year (lunar year). 

B. Feasts of the Months :— 

1. Feast of the great heat (at the beginning of ifekhir). 

2. Feast of the little heat (at the beginning of Pluime- 

noth). 

0. Feasts of the Days :— 

1. The feasts on the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 8th, loth, 17th, 

29th, and 30th day of each month. 

2. The five intercal.ary days of the year. 

D. Fj)ecialfeasts :— 

1. Feast of tlie rising of Sotliis (Sirius). 

2. Feast caUed Uak (tlie 17th to 18th of Tehuti). 

3. Feast of Tehuti (the 19th of Tehuti). 

4. Feast of navigation. 

6. Feast of the coinuienceincnt of the inundation. 

0. Feast of the bark Tebct. 

7. The great feast of joy (Pnnegyry). 

8. The good feast on the mount.un. 

9. The feast called Asha. 

A compari.son of these fen.sts with the catalogue of 
holidays given in the long inscription ju.st quoted 
enables us to perceive that the latter, although on the 
whole less complete, nevertheless contains three feasts 
more, namely, the feast of the beginning of the year, 
another feast at the end of the year, and the feast of 
(Shetat. 

The paintings with which the tomb of Khnum- 
holep is covered are invaluable for teaching of the arts 
and trades, as well as of the domestic and public life 
of the Egyptians of this time. Among the countless 
representations with which the hall of sacrifice is 
adorned, attention is due to the scene of the entry of a 
strange race into Egypt. A family, belonging to the 
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people of tlie Aamu, had left tlieii- native land, in the 
days of Usei-tbcn II., and niigfated to the banks of the 
Xilu. The iimnigrant& nmnbered thirty'.seven persons, 
consisting of men, women, and children, who are repre¬ 
sented as coming to Klinum-hotep begging for a gracious 
reception and offering him a present of the eye paint 
called mest’em. 

Standing in the place of honour, the prince appears 
at the head of the foreign race, the ‘ haq ’ of the land 
of Abesha, who approaches respectfully and offers to 
Khnum-hotep a magnificent wild goat. Behind their 
chieftain aj)pear bearded men, armed with spears, bows, 
and clubs, women in the bright-coloured dress of the 
Aamu, with their children, and asses laden with the 
goods and chattels of the immigrants, whilst a member 
of the little band calls forth with the plectrum har¬ 
monious tones from his antique lyre. The paint in 
question was an article much in request, as the 
Egyptians used it to blacken their eyebrows, &c. 

Hinum-hotep’s descendants appear to have received 
many honours, his eldest son, Neklit, being made governor 
of the Cynopolitan nome, situated to the north of the 
nome of Mah, and also of the Southern land, which 
apparently embraced several nomes. 

Kha-il\u-Ea ^ o * u u u UsisTiTSRii HI. was a name 

of high renown in the most glorious period of the 
Egyptian empire, for this king distinguished himself 
above aU his predecessors by his power and wisdom. 
The Egyptians themselves believed that they honoured 
the great king TTsertsen III. best by regarding him as a 
god, to whom they built temples and offered sacrifices. 

His martial deeds began by expeditions directed 
against the inhabitants of the negro-land of Oush, in hopes 
of placing an insurmountable barrier in the way of their 
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inroads. All his predecessors had extended their oain- 
paigns comparatively faa- southward, but the complete 
subjection of the people was far from being accom¬ 
plished. An inscription in the iislaud of Elephantine 
names the precise time when ‘the king took the 
field to smite the miserable land of Cush.’ In the 
region beyond the Second Cataract Usertsen built sanc¬ 
tuaries and fortresses commanding both banks of the 
river; the remains of wliich still exist in the strongholds 
of Semneh and Kurameh. Two pillars covered with 
long inscriptions served formerly as boundary-marks 
between the Egj’ptian empii'e and the negro-land called 
He-ha. They were set up, on the territory of the above- 
named fortresses, by the order of Usertsen III. 

Tlie inscription on the older stone begins thus:— 

Here is the southern frontier, which was fixed in the eighth 
year under the reign of King Usei-tben III., the dispenser of life for 
ever, in order that it may not be permitted to any negro to cross it, 
with the exception of the ships which are laden with cattle, goats, 
and assea belonging to the negroc-s, and except the negroes who 
come to trade by barter in the land of Aken. To thcac, on the 
conti’ary, every favour shall be allowed. Lut otherwise it shall not 
be permitted to any ve.ssel of the negroes to touch at the land of 
He-ha on its voyage evermore I 

The second inscription runs thus:— 

Every one of my sous who maintains this boundary, which I 
have fixed, shall be called my son, who was horn of mo. My son 
is like the protector of his father (i.e. Horus), like the preserver of 
the lx)und.ary of his father (i.e. Osiris). But if he abandous it, so 
that he does not fight upon it, he is not my son, he is not then born 
of me, 

I have caused ray own image to be set up on this boundary 
which I have fixed, not that ye may (only) -n'orship it (the image) 
upon it (the boundary), but tliat ye may fight upon it. 

Without doubt Akeu is the old name of the country 
of Nubia, called by Pliuy Acina; for he mentions it 
directly after the well-known lull-fortress of Primi 
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(Qasr r^riiiO, and give.s it a dislanco of 3i0 Eoman 
miles from Ryene. The invasion and final conquest of 
the region v'as not efiected wilhout cruelty. Memorial 
tablets of victory of the sixteenth year of Usertseii III. 
give an idea of the Avay in which the war was carried 
on against the negroes. The king inarched between 
the mile and tlie lied Sea. made the women captives, 
seized the people who had gone to their wells, drove 
away the cattle, and set fire to the standing crops. 

Moi’e than fifteen centuiie.s after these events bad 
taken place, Tehuti-mes HE. erected on the spot, where 
his great predecessor had raised the fortress of Semneh, 
a temple which was consecrated to the memory of XJsert- 
.sen in., as well as to the newl}''-recogmsed divinity oi 
the country, Totun, a special form of the ram-headed 
Khnem of Elephantin^i. 

Altars were also dedicated to them, and sacrifices 
instituted, which were to be offered yearly on the great 
feasts by the priests of the temple of Semneh. 

There are a great number of memorials and in¬ 
scriptions dedicated to the memory of King Usertsen 
m., which originate from officials who Hved in his 
reign and were employed on the public works. 

Ra-k-maat r” * Amen-em-iiat III. are the 

names of the succeeding king, whose remembrance 
has been preserved for more than twenty centuries by 
the fame of his works of peace, for he is the founder of 
the wonderful Lake Moeris and of the Labyrinth. 

The prosperity of Egypt depended on the fertility 
of the soil produced by the regularly recurring inun¬ 
dations of the Nile. If these rise above the height 
which is necessary to convey sufficient water to the 
land, they destroy the hopes of the cultivator. If, on 
the contrary, the rising water stops below the required 
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lieijilit, sterility and famine are the natural conse¬ 
quence of tlie dronglit. In a.ll ages, therefore, the 
care of the inhaLitants was directed to the state of the 
Kile at the time of the inundation, in order that by 
dams, sluices, canals, and reservoirs they might divert 
the mass of water the moment it reached its due 
height. As in our day the rising of the Nile is tele¬ 
graphed from Kharthm to Cairo, in order that prepara¬ 
tions may be made for the approaching inundation, so 
in the days of Amen-em-hat and his successors the 
southernmost point of the emjDire (Semneh) served as 
the point of observation. From this place the news 
was sent to the lower-hdncf district. On the rocks 

fc Cj 

of Semneh and Eununeh the highest point of the in¬ 
undation was always noted for comparison, and the 
mark was accompanied by a corresponding inscription. 
Thus we read at one place on the rock:— 

Height of the Nile in the jeai> 14, under the reign of his 
Majesty King Araen-em-hat III., the ever-living. 

From observations made by Lep&ius ou the spot, 
we gather that hi the times of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
that is, forty-three centuries before our days, the 
highest rise was nearly twenty-seven feet above the 
greatest height of the inimdation in these days; and 
that the average height of the Nile, when Ameu-era-hat 
in. was king, surpasses that of our times by about 
twelve feet. 

The attention which this king so evidently devoted 
to the rise of the Nile is proved most clearly by his 
construction of the enormous basin excavated in the 
Fayfim for the reception and storage of the superfluous 
water of the inundation. This lake, which teems with 
fish, was protected on all sides by artificial dams, and 
communicated with the river by a canal; while a system 
of locks allowed either the influx or the complete shut- 
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ling off of the waters. 'Elio Greeks gave it the name 
of Mocris, heeause, as they report, this Avas the name of 
its constructor, an old king Mceris, which was a cor¬ 
ruption of the ancient Egj'ptian word meri, or meri-uer, 
meaning a ‘ basin.’ Moreover, the Arab-Coptic appel¬ 
lation of the district in Avliich the artificial lake Avas 
situated—^now" called Fayum—^is easily explained by 
the older name P-iuni, ‘ the lake country.’ 

At last the investigations of Linant-Bey have suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering unmistakable traces of Lake 
Mceris. He ha.s proved that it lay in the south-eastern 
part of the Fayftm, where the dejiression of the ground 
and the ruins of ancient dikes mark its site. 

The same king built, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lake Mmris, that Labyrinth so famed in antiquity as a 
splendid building, as weU as the pyramid, his own 
monument, not far from this edifice. This wonderful 
structure, Avhicli is utterly ignored on the Egyptian 
monuments, consisted, according to Herodotus (ii. 148), 
of three thousand halls and chambers, half of which 
were above the ground and half below, with twelve 
covered courts, the entrances to Avhich were opposite to 
each other. According to Strabo (xvi. 780, 810), the 
Labyrinth, like the great kingdom in little, was com¬ 
posed of as many palaces as there were nomes, namely, 
twenty-seven. 

Fragments of stone, covered with traces of the 
names of Amen-em-hat HI. and Ms successor, Queen 
Sebek-neferu, near the pyramid of El-Lahflu, are all that 
remains of this once celebrated building. The Fayflm, 
which, in the times of the above-mentioned king, ac¬ 
quired, through the presence of Lake Mceris, a pecu¬ 
liar importance in a political point of view, has never¬ 
theless not had the fortune to be specially mentioned 
in the inscriptions on the monuments. The reason is 
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simply this, tliat the prf)viuc‘e and its inhabitants were 
detested as bein^ hostile to Osiris, for in the Fayam 
Sebek and his sacred animal, the crocodile, were held 
in high honour, and the pious followers of Osiris re¬ 
cognised in both the mysterious emblem of the god 
Set; thus is explained the reason why in the lists of the 
nomes the district of Faythn was entirely struck out. 
There is in the Gizeh Palace a jjapyrus repre¬ 
senting a plan of the Lake ilticeris, together with the 
canal connecting it with the Nile. Hound the basin 
the draughtsman has tried to reproduce a number of 
towns and sanctuaries, accompanied by hieroglyphic 
explanations, which are of inestimable value for under¬ 
standing the plan, and for a knowledge of the various 
places and their worship. By the help of these notes 
we are at once enabled to ascertain the different names 
of the lake with all needful clearness. Sometimes it is 
called She, i.e. ‘ basin ’ or ‘ lake; ’ .‘Jometimes She-uer, 
‘the great lake basin,’ or, lli-uer. ‘the great lake.' 
From the most usual designation, She, the country was 
called Ta-She, ‘ the land of the lake,’ of which the 
Arab-Coptic word Fayum is an exact translation. 
Another appellation of tbe lake, including tbe canal, 
is Hunt, ‘ the water-dam ’ or ‘ weir.’ The place at 
which the canal leading from the Nile entered the 
valley formed by tbe great mountain basin of tbe Fayum 
was called Ape-tash, ‘ tbe defile of the land of tbe lake.’ 
Here was the ‘ opening (sluice) of the canal,’ the La- 
Hunt, from which word certainly comes the modern 
name of the place, El-Lahfm, which lies near the spot 
in question. The same word is beyond all doubt 
hidden in the name of the Labyrinth, the Lape-ro-hunt, 
that is, ‘ the temple at the sluice of the canal.' On the 
western side of the canal lay the capital of the old 
‘ country of the lake,’ in which the kings of the Twelfth 
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Dj^iiasty foluidod temples and raised obelisks to the 
crocodile-lioaded Sebek and kindred deities. Situated 
in the neipbboui'lioud of the present capital of the 
Fayfun, called Medinet-el-Fayfini, ihe city bore in an¬ 
cient times the name of Shat (canal ?), or Pa-Sebek, i.e. 

‘ the dwelling of Sebek,’ ” p *; whence the 

Greeks called it by the cori'esponding name of Oroco- 
dilopolis, or ‘ the city of the crocodile.’ 

The large stones, which the architects required for 
the construction of the Labyi'iuth, and the other sanc¬ 
tuaries in the district of the Payhin, came from a great 
distance. Eohan and the valley of Ilanimamat yielded 
the most beautiful and durable blocks, as appears with 
all certainty from the inscriptions in the quarries there. 
Thus, in the second year of the reign of Amen-em-hat 
in., an official of the same name was sent thei’e for the 
purpose of quarrying stones for the construction of 
monuments in Crocodilopolis, among which is mentioned 
a statue of the Pharaoh, five cubits in height. 

In the dreary mines and quarries of the peninsula 
of Sinai traces of the activity of this king’s subjects are 
visible, and inscriptions dating from the 2nd to the 
44th year of his reign bear witness to the long stay 
of workmen who were employed in working the mines 
of mafkat (emerald) and khemet (copper). The kings 
of the Twelfth Dynasty were specially zealous in their 
worship of Osiris and the maintenance of his temple at 
Abydos. To this new and most convincing testimony 
is borne by a monument discovered in 1875 in that 
necropolis. It is the tombstone of a certain Sehotep- 
ab-Ea, who was buried there, and who during his life, 
under the reigns of the kings TJsertsen III. and 
Amen-em-hat in., was charged with the care of the 
temple and the worship of the god ‘ Osiris in the west ’ 
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imd of the jtirkal-heaclcd guardian of the dead. Au])!! 
Tie al&o, it appeals, received orders, to arranpo llie 
sc'i'viee at the plai-es of the heoret ray .Stevie's in Ai»}dos, 
to regulate the fea'st.s of llie god.s, to superinleud the 
priests, and as a skihul artist to build for 0.siris the 
sacred barque {bari) and to cover it -with ornamental 
painting. 

AMI:x-n.^r-^AT IV. and the Qneen SEiu:ii;-NEFURi;-Il.v 
conclude the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The monuments tlraow no special light on the history 
of these two sovereigns. Tliis princess, his sister, was 
an heiress-daughter, like Nit-aqert at the close of the 
Sixth and Nefert-ari at the close of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty. After their deaths the inheritance of the 
empire passed by marriage to a new family. 


Before closing this veiy remarktiblc period of 
Egyptian history it is neces-sary to take a backward 
glance at the great events which .so signally distinguished 
the Middle Empire. 

Under the rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty the frontiers 
of Egypt were extended southwards to the Second 
Cataract. Above this the two fortrcsse,s of Semneh and 
Khmmeh formed the frontier, towards the negro-lands 
of He-ha and Aken. The peninsula of Sinai was likewise 
.subject to the Egyptian sceptre. Officials of the king, 
supported by an adequate military force, maintained 
the Pharaonic sovereignty in the mountains of the 
Mafkat country. 

The Eg}’ptians also kept up a very active commerce 
with the tribes of'Libya on the West, and on the East 
with the inhabitants of Palestine and the adjoining 
countries. The immigration into Egypt of people 
from these neighbouring territories is proved by paint- 
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iiigfs and iiiMoriptions hi the sepulchral chambers of this 
time. Tlie light-coloured Tiihyuus descended into the 
NUe valley to ciitertaiu the play-loving popidacc with 
dances and ivarlike games; the dark-coloured inhabitants 
of Cush served the great lords of the country as slaves ; 
and the Asiatics pre-'^ented them,selves at the eastern 
frontier to beg for admission in order to carry on trade 
on the banks of the Nile. The Egyptian empire appeared 
to the world of that time as the centre of civilisation, 
and of progress iu the provinces of intellectual, artistic, 
and commercial activity. 

Intellectual life flourished at this period: schools 
were established all over the country, and a high tone 
of thought prevailed in the temple colleges. The 
natural resources of the country were husbanded and 
agriculture was thus improved. The land was aU 
divided up into districts separated by inscribed stones: 
and registers were kept at the royal palace giving 
statistics as to the area, boundaries, and water supply 
of each nome. Temples, pyramids, and rock-hewn tombs 
of this period abound; and fi'om the latter we learn 
much of coutemporary domestic life in the Nile valley. 
In the times which comprise the history of the Twelfth 
Dynasty the centre of gravity of the Egyptian state was 
situated in Middle Egypt. Two cities of that territory— 
Crocodilopolis, the city of Sebek, on the shores of Lake 
Moeris, and Heracleopohs ‘the Great’ (Akhnas)—^rose 
rapidly to an importance the extent of which we can 
only judge of by the monuments. Art in its different 
branches reached a perfection which we cannot better 
describe than in the words of M. de Eouge. ‘ That long 
succession of generations, the date of which we are no 
longer able precisely to determine, witnessed various 
and changing phases in the development of Egj'ptian 
art. Our museums contain examples sufficient in 
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iiuinbei’ and style to enable ns to folloA\’- tlie principal 
variations. The origin of this art is unknown to us; it 
begins with the monuments of the Fourth D 3 masly, the 
first to which we can assign a certain rank, in a state 
decidedly advanced in many respects. Architecture 
already shows an inconceivable perfection wdth regard 
to the working and building up of blocks of great dimen¬ 
sions : the passages in the interior of the Great Pyramid 
remain a model of exact “jomer’s work” which has 
never been surpassed. We are obliged to guess at the 
exterior arrangement and oi’iiamentalioii of the temples 
of this first 2 Jeriod, and to restore them from the bas- 
reliefs of the tombs or the decoration of the sarcophagi. 
This style of arcliitecture was simple, hut in the highest 
degree nohle; the straight line and the jday of outline 
in the outer surfaces formed the whole force of the 
decoration. One specimen of ornament alone gives a 
certain life to these arrangements; namely, two lotus 
leaves placed opposite to each other. 

‘ Tlie human form, alike in the statues and the 
sculptures in relief, is di.stiugui.shed by somewhat broad 
and thick-set proportions; it seems that in the coiu-se 
of centuries the race became thinner and more slender 
under the influence of the soil and chmale. In the 
most ancient monuments, the imitation of nature was 
aimed at with greater simplicity, and with a truer 
regard to proportion: in the execution of the single 
parts, the muscles especially stand out more powerfully, 
and are strongly indicated. The human figures preserve 
this character till near the end of the Twelfth Dyitasty; 
from this time forward they become more slender and 
taller. 

‘Architecture had already made a great step foiv 
ward towards ornamentation. We find at this time tha 
first columns which have been preseiwed in to 

G 
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our (Tuys; thick, lluted, and -willi a simple abacus as 
capital, they resemble most strikingly the earliest 
Doric columns. 

‘ The sculptu]‘es in relief, without a ti\ace of per- 
sjiective in the composition, are in the Old Empire often 
of incredible delicacy. They were alu'tiys painted over 
with colours. There are examples among them in 
which the freedom of the attitudes and the truth of the 
movements promise to Egyptian art a great future, 
very different from that which w’^as reserved for it in 
later centuries. The statues of limestone were often 
entirely painted; the figures of granite were only 
touched with colour on manj"^ parts of the body, such 
as the eye.'i, the hair, or also the drapery. The master¬ 
piece of Egyptian art of the Old Empire is a colossal 
leg of black granite, in the Berlin Museum, which 
belonged to a [seated] statue of King Dsertsen I., and 
was discovered in the ruins of the city of Tanis, in 
Lower Egypt. This fragment furnishes the most 
sufficient proof that the first Egyptian school was on a 
more promising track, than that of the Second Empire, 

‘The engi-aving of the inscriptions on these first 
Egyptian monuments leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is generally executed in relief up to the Eifth 
Dynasty. The characters cut in intaglio of the Twelfth 
have never been surpassed. Tlie stone obelisks of 
Heliopolis and the Eayfim authorise us to suppose 
temples of a grandeur and magnificence in harmony 
with these fine remains of the Twelfth Dynasty. We 
know, in fact, that one of the wonders of the world, 
the Labyrinth of the Fayfim, was constructed by one 
of these kings,’ 

In the histories of art a depreciatory sentence is 
constantly pronounced on the artist of those old days, 
who, when viewed most favourably, is placed on the 
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banip level witli the meehaiiic. It eannot he too 
htroujily iu'^wted uyoii that "iUeli a judeuuavt is founded 
on eoniplele ignorance of the esbciice of Egn’^ptiau art, 
or on a sujierfieial view of it, which is niiworthy of 
judges of arl. The art of Egypt is Art in the truest 
sense of the word, as the statues of Ea-hotep and Neferl, 
the Sheikh-el-Ilellod, and Ediaf-Ea emphatically prove; 
hut this art was Hgi/ptinn, and bound by a chain of 
traditions and thi'ories from which the artists—though 
they may have rebelled against it—never freed them¬ 
selves. Attention has sometmies been called to the 
fact that history has not transmitted the name of any 
Egyptian master. This is not true, for the artist was 
the most honoured man in the kingdom. ]Martisen, 
who belonged to a family of artists and lived in the 
Eleventh Dynasty, caUs himself ‘ a master among those 
who understand art and a sculptor,' who ‘ was a wise 
artist ill his art.' Tie relates liis acquirements in the 
making of works of sculpture in every altitude, ac-curd- 
ing to the prescribed custom and measure*, and he 
mentions, as his particular invention, an etching in 
colours (if I have rightly understood the expression), 
‘ which is neither consumed by fire nor washed off hy 
water; ’ and he adds the further explanation, that ‘ no 
man has arisen who has been able to do this, with the 
sole exception of himself and the eldest son of his race ’ 
(Esertsen), ‘ whom God’s will has created; ’ but that 
‘ he has arisen able to do tliis, and the efibrts of his 
hand have been admired in masterly works in all sorts 
of precious stones, from gold and silver to ivory and 
ebony.’ 

Martisen and liis son Esertsen, beyond all doubt, 
opened the age when art was at its zenith under the 
kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, whose loye for it is fully 
attested by the monuments of their time. 
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Ti[i. T.-iLlt'f of Alivclos 2 iil'>^ 0 R at once from the Twelfth 
to the I’lieliteenth J)j'na‘ily, and places AniPii-hotej), the 
lii-'-t khie-. iimnefliatflvaflerthejn-incess Sehek-iiefeni-Ea. 
The traditions oi' the ancients concerning this ohsenve 
period lead l.'Ut to confu'-ion and error, and the Turin 
rai)yru'<, the onh- docuiuent which could serve as a 
eiiide. has «.ueli frightful gaps where the list of the 
I’liirteeuth I)tiia>ty kings should be, that it is prac- 
li(jally Useless h'ate has thus done its worst to place 
the greatest difficulties in the way of the solution of 
this qtiestion. All that scientific research has succeeded 
ill attaining is the wtdl-grouuded belief that long after 
the concln>'iou of the Twelfth Dynasty native kings 
ruled with unlimited power in the laud until princes 
of fiireigu origin, already settled in the eastern lowlands, 
gradually drove back the old race, so as to establish the 
right of cuiicpiest over the true heirs of the throne, 
Eefore narrating the history of these foreign con- 
(luerors it will be advisable to give here the succession 
of the Egyptian dynasties, tlie number of their kings, 
and the lime of their total duration, accordiug to the 
Manethoniaii sources, and on the authority of the best 
and most recent researches. 


Xlllth dynasty, of Thebes, 60 kings 463 years. 


XIVth „ 

of Xoih, 73 

— O* 

}} 

484 

XVtit „ 

Hyksos, 6 

if 

360 

xvrth „ 

Hyksos, 1 

fl 

261 

XVIIth „ 

of Thebes, ? 

1} 

? 


‘ Sot rahle of Kings see p. 87, 
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Witliout bLuppiiio to examine and ebUiLlidi die 
nuinborsi—extant and mij-biug—^it may be confideiilly 
assumed that science can scarcely be mistaken in 
arranging tbe preceding lists and periods in the follow¬ 
ing order:— 

Legitimate Kings; of Theban Mace. 

XTTIth dynasty, 60 kings, 453 yc.iis. 

XVlIth „ 1 „ ! „ 

Ojijiosifion Kings ; of Knia. 

XIVth dynasty of Xois, 7G kings, t84 year-,. 

Foreign Conqiirrors. 

XVth dynasty of Hykaos, 6 kings, 260 ywn s. 

XVIth „ „ 1 ,. 251 „ 

A glance at tlie mutilated fragments of tbe Turin 
Papyrus wiU estabbsh tbe fact that tbe last five columns 
were devoted to the kings who belonged to tbe fore¬ 
going dynasties of Manetbo, Their total number in 
tbe Papyrus may be estimated at about 150 names, and 
tbe numbers which have been preserved here and there, 
as giving the length of reigns of single kings, seldom 
exceed thi-ee or four years, Prom tins it appears pro¬ 
bable that the history of l^pt at this period con¬ 
sisted chieflv of revolts and assassinations, in conse- 
quence of which the lengths of the kings’ reigns were 
not governed by the ordinary conditions of the duration 
of human existence. These were the times conceniing 
which Eamscs HI, remai'ks in the ' Harris Papyrus,’ in 
the British Museum, that ‘ the land of Kamit was in 
the hands of the princes of the cities of the foreigners, 
of whom the one neighbum' killed the other neigh¬ 
bour.’ 

Tlie kings who immediately followed the Pharaohs 
of the Twelfth Dynasty were in full possession of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. Por a long time the opinion was 
prevalent, that the Thirteenth Dynasty marked the 
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f>li(ich of rlie invasion of (he foreiomn-s, so that 
the-t* latter nunt have ali-eady gained a firm footing in 
Lon'er I^gyi>t on (lie east. Li opjjosition to this, how¬ 
ever, is, tile faet that several kings of the Thirteenth 
Pynasty enjoyed in the Pell a. perfect leisure and quiet 
to erect monuments, the reniains of which have been 
pre-erved to the present time, and whose size and style 
do not point to their having been hastily constructed. 
Anifing thc'ie may hi* mentioned the wonderful stones 
and statues at Tauis (Zoan), in the neighbourhood of 
the territory on which, towards the end of the Thir¬ 
teenth Dyna'>ty, the Ilyk.'^os kings pitched their camps. 
Ill the extracts from Manetho the names of the kings 
of the Thirteenth Pi'ua&ty are passed over in silence. 
The Turin Papyrus is, therefore, the only source from 
which the \ oid can be supplied, and fortunately the 
extant fragments are just suflicient to establish some of 
the most important names. 

True to ancient custom, nearly aU the royal persons 
are distinguished by means of the oflicial name only. 
Tlie family names are, however, supplied in the case of 
no small number of the princes of this dynasty by the 
contemporary monuments, which hear double car¬ 
touches and show that the greater number of these 

kings bore the name of Sebek-hotep, 

Jfotwithstanding the Theban origin of this race the 
seven Sehek-hoteps (servants of Sebek) held in special 
veneration the crocodile-headed god, to whom the 
kings of the preceding dynasty had raised monu¬ 
ments in the Fayftm and in the neighbouihood of Lake 
iberis. An intimate connection must therefore be 
sujiposed between the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynas¬ 
ties, and it is probable that Sebek-neferu-Ea, the heiress 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, trauainitted the special wor- 
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ship of that deity to her son—foi- as such we must re- 

, ‘ the protecting sou 

of the double land,’ whom the Turin Papyrus places at 
the head of the Thirteenth Dynasty. The name Sebek- 
hotep constantly appears until the commencement of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The following Table of the kings Avho succeeded 
Sebek-hotep I. is drawn up from the extant fragment 
of the Turin Papyrus. These Pharaohs belong to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, which, according to Manetho, was 
composed of sixty names. It is possible that he made 
a selection from about 140 kings, who, at any rate, are 
certified on the authority of the Papyrus. 

The Thirteenth Dynast}/, aecortHny to the Turin, Tapyrus. 

1. Ba-khu-taui (fciebek-hotep L). 

2. Sekhem-ka-Ba. 

3. Ra-Amen-ein-hat I. 

4. Sehotep-ab-Eii I. 

5. Aufni. 

6. Sankh-ab-Ra. 

7. Smen-ka-Ra. 

8. Sehotep-ab-Ra TI. 

9.ka-Ra. 

10. (one or two names whioli have been destroyed.) 

11. Net’em-nb-Ra. 

12. Ra-Sebek-hotep T1. 

13. Ran-[sen]-eb. 

14. Antu-ab-Ra I. 

1.'). Setef .... Ra. 

16. Ra-Sekheni-khu-tani (Sebek-botep III.). 

17. Ra-user. 

18. Smenkh-ka-Ra Mermesba. 


19 .ka-Ra. 

20 .nser-ser. 


21. Ra-Sekbein(auRiiui) Sebek-hotep IT. 

22. Kha-seshesh-Ea Nefer-hotep, son of a certain Ha-ankhf. 

23. Ra-se-Hathor. 

24. Kba-nefer-Ra Sebek-hotep V, 


cognise 


Ea-khu-tiiui. 


■C: 


o KJ 
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LFsT OF THE KTNGS 


m. V. 


25. (Kin k.t-llii ?). 

2(i. Kha-.iiikh-ll I (Ki liotej) YI.). 

27. Kh (Hf lj(“k-hoii'|i VIL.) 

2J>. TTiili-alj-E i A i.ili 
2',i. ilci-nefer-li i Ai . 

3y. .... 

31. ,S.inW»-nefpr-Eii tftu. 

32. Mer-'.pkhem-Ka Anraii 

3?>. Trit-lil)r‘r-lla ... . u-lla 

31. Aneim-iQ.ro. 

35 13. (9 ov 10 iiauie^ tlcitroyed.) 

‘11. 3Iei’-tlK‘per-Ea. 

1.5. 5Ior-ka(l{a). 

1C-.50. (dpitioyf-d.) 


51.me'?. 

.52. Ra.luaat Aha, 

53.Ea-T’bcn 1. 


51 .57. (destroyed.) 
riS. Kah.isi-(Ra) 

59. Klia-kheru-Rij 
GO. Nebef-autu-Ra 
Gl. iSehob-Ra. 

C2. ller-tefa-Ra 
63. Tat-ka-Ra. 

Cl. Reb-tefa-Ra 
G.5. Ra-UI)pn rr. , 


GO 

G8 


t G7. (two n.nue?. 
.leti-Ka. 


de'?tr<jiypcl.) 


C9.Ra-Uben (IIT.). 

70. Aulu-ab-Ra II. 

71. Her-ab-Rfi. 

72. Reb«oen-Rn. 


73 - 76 . (names ila^itroyed.} 
77 . Sekheper-en-Ila. 

76 . Tai-kLeru-Ea. 

79. Saukh-(k<a)-Ra. 

80 . Nelertum.Ra, 

81. flokem.Ra. 

83. ICa.Ra, 

83 . ^fefer-ali-Ra. 

81 . Ra. 

85. Ra-klia, 

86 . ?fat-ka-Ra, 

87 . 8 mcii , , , . , 


1 y. S 111 . 29 d. 
10 y. 8 m, 18 d. 
1y. 8 111 . 1S d. 

2 y. 2 111 . 9 (1. 

3 y 2. m. ? <1. 
3 y. 1 m. ? d. 
5 y. 1 in. 8 d. 


0 y. 1 111, 3 d. 

1 y. ? Ill, 3 d. 

2 y. .5 m. 15 d. 

3 y. ? m. 1 d, 
3y. ?m. Id. 
1 y. 1 ni. 1 d, 
1 y. 1 m. ? d, 
0 y. ? lu. ? (1. 
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Ujifoi’timatoly almost all llie iiamos an- in surli a 
mutilated condition tliat tlu'v do not admit of traU'-criii- 
tioii, and still less of anj' proper comparii-ou Anth lliose 
on otlier monuments. One peculiarity may be men¬ 
tioned, -vrliicli is that they sometimes begin with SeHiem, 
and sometijues with User. To the names which 
manifestly belong to a destroyed part of the foregoing 
table must be added another, SnanK-iroTUP YI., Kua- 


ankh-Ea, ^ I, and who is inserted in his proper 


place by the help of the Tablet from the Hall of 
Ancestors. 

The most important monuments of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty in sequence of time are, fii-st, the accom¬ 
panying Genealogical Table, compiled from a number 
of insci'iptions, and containing family records which 
will give an idea of the descent of certain kings from 
persons not of Pharaonic birth, and of their entrance, 
into the royal circle by marriage with tbe princesses. 
The Queen Hub-lchas, in tbe fourth generation in the 
Table on the next page, furnibhes a good example. 

Among the records of individual sovereigns of this 
period are two inscriptions at the two extreme limits 
of the Nubian country—^in the one case on the rooky 
islands at the First Cataract in the neighbourhood of 
Philae; in the other at Semneh and Kfimmeh, above 
the Second Cataract. At the latter place, Sebbk- 
HOTEP rn., following the example of his predcccs.sors, 
engraved a record of the highest point to which the 
inundation of the Nile reached in his day. It reads 
simply:— 

Height of the Nile in the third year | under the reign of Hing 
Scljok-liotep III. 1 the ever-living. 


Han-seneb, a distinguished courtier and commandant 
of the fortress of Sekhem-kha-kati-Ea, founded by 
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U^ertseji ITT., governed in those days the soutlieru 
portion of tlie newly conquered country, and thus 
possessed the right to place his name by the side of 
his royal master’s. 

The eighteenth king, Smenkii-ka-Ea, with the family 
name of Mer-mesha (leader of armies), claims special 
attention, because Marietle discovered at Tanis two 
wonderfully perfect colossal statues of this king, on 
both of which his names were clearly legible. They 
were originally erected in the great temple of Ptah 
at Tanis. The Hj'ksos prince Apepi, as well as 
Eamses 11., about 400 years later, immortalised them¬ 
selves by cutting their own names on this monument. 

Sebek-iiotep IV., the son of iVCentu-hotep,^ must 
have been in possession of the lowlands of the Nile 
valley, for his statues in granite are found at Tanis, 
which proves that neither this city nor the country 
adjacent to it on the east was occu^jied by enemies. 
The same fact is made deal' from the discovery at 
Bubastis of a statue of Sebck-iiotep V., whose memory 
was also preserved beyond the boundary of Semneh 
and Ehmmeh by another statue on the island of 
Argo. The power of the kings of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty was therefore neither reduced in the south 
nor in the north of the empire. 

Eecords of the times of the same kings have been 
unmistakably preserved in the heart of Egypt itself. 
Thebes, Abydos, and the rocky valley of Hammamfit 
are rich in proofs of the undiminished power of the 
empire, and the museums of Europe contain many 
monuments of this dynasty, notably the memorial- 
stone at Leyden, which Sebek-hotep VI. dedicated to 
Hor-Amsu-nekht, the god of Panopolis. The group of 
kings begimiiug with Sebek-hotep III. and finishing 

• Seo Genealogical Table, p. SO. 
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LIST OF DYNASTY XHI. AT KAENAK 


cn. Y. 


witli '\r[T. are coimeclcd with tlie most 

(li'-liiii-ui'-lietl families of the comitry, and form a sepa- 
rat(- ^L‘i’ie'3 of Tliirteenth Dyjiasty sovorpiyus. As proof 
of tliii> may be oiled the uiiicli-disciiissed but little 
iiiulei'fttood representation in the Hall of Ancestors. 
As is Yvoll knomi, this relates to a selection of kings 
who received a place in a chamber devoted to them 
Ity Tehuti-mes HI. The right side of the hall shows 
the portraits and names of the Theban princes of the 
Tbirteenth Dynasty, but onty in a selection the mean¬ 
ing of which is at once evident. 

TMe of the Cliamhe,' at Karnnle compared with the 
Pap If ms of Turin. 

1. . . . ka, 

2. v^ut eu-Ea. 

3. Saukh-iib-Ra . . , No. G. Sankh-ab-Ra. 

k lla-Scklipm-ktiu-taui . „ I'i. Hubi'k-hotep TIT. 

3. Ra-Spkheui-t,it-taui. . „ 21. Sebek-hotep IV. 

0. Kba-se.ihe.sb-Ea . . „ 22. Nofer-liotep. 

7. Klia-ne&i'-Ra . . . „ 24. Sebek-hotep V. 

8. £h<a-ka-Ra . . . » ^.T. (destroyed.) 

9. KIia-ankh-Ba (Seliek- „ 2G. (destroyed, Sebek-hotep YI.) 

hotepYI.) 

10. Kha-hotpp-Ra . , . „ 27. Sebek-botep YII. 

For it appears to contain only the names of those 
kings whose importance is con&med by contemporary 
inscriptions, while the j'est of the names mentioned 
in the Turin Papyrus are pas.sed over iu silence. 

Among these princes is Ka-meri-Ea, f o u 11 ^ 

V_/’ 

known to us from the wall of the rock-hewn tomb 
of T’efab the son of IDieti, iu the mountain behind 
Assiut. T’efab, according to Ms own account, was 
the governor of the south country. Although the 
hieroglyphs are much destroyed it seems certain that 
the <>wn€r of tlie tomb had been commissioned by Ms 
royal master to execute certain works for the enlarge- 
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laenl and resloi'ation of the temple of Aiqjn, the 
tutelary deity of the city just named. There are also 
iudicatious which lead us to infer warlike events in 
Upper Egypt. The louiLa at Assiut (Lycopolis) all 
p(unt to a common origin—the times of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties. The most valuable histo¬ 
rically is that of T’efaa-hep, commonly called the 
‘Stabl All tar,’ who was high pric,st of Anjm and 
filled a number of other offices at the royal court. 

The interior wall, facing the entrance of the sepul¬ 
chral hall, contains a long and fairly well preserved 
inscription. After the deceased has set forth his 
various titles and offices, and has extolled the way in 
which he fulfilled his duties towards gods and men, 
he calls upon the future pr-iestly guardian of his 
grave to care for him (the deceased), as he in his 
lifetime had cared for the deities in Sifit—^Lycopolis. 
lie also takes this occa«inn for fixing the kind and 
number of the sacrifices, mentioning the fea‘'t-days on 
which they are to be ofiered, and gives evidence, for 
the first time iu an E^'pitiau inscription, that the 
inhabitants of the Nile valley were accustomed to 
dedicate the first-fruits of their harvest to the deity. 
The feasts named in this inscription took place at 
the end and at the begiirning of the year. The in- 
scriptioms whicli adorn the walls of the rock-chambers 
of these tombs, as well as those of El-Kab (the ancient 
Eileithyiapolis), all point to their belonging to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Quite apart from identity in 
style and from the presence of the cartouche of 


Sebek-hotep IV. 



which was formd in 


one of the tombs of this place, whose former tenant 
bore the name of Sebek-nekht, the proper 
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naJiu'R vrliifli boltmgod to the dead certainly point in 
the nnwt nnniistakable nay to this period. 

'In IS87 ^Ir. LI. Griflith made a careful survey 
of the tombs at A.'>.siut, and discovered in a large 
scene in the great liall, now unfortuuatelj’" much 
uhliterafed, the ownei' of the grotto in adoration 
before the cartouclie of TJsert&cii I., thus fixing the 
date at the Twelfth Dynasty. ]\Ioref)ver, from the 
inscriptions in the tombs of Kheti T., T’efaba, and 
Kheti n., il is clear that the prmce.s of Heracleopolis ^ 
were extremely hostih* to the Theban lords, and that 
the magnates of Sint sided with the former. For 
further inforjnation see ‘Babylonian and Oriental 
hecord,’ vol. iii. pp. 1:21. 16-t, 17-1, 244. A splendid 
translation of the inscription in the tomb of T’efaba 
was made by Professor Ennaii in the ‘ Zeitschrift ’ for 
1882. and another by Maspero was published in ‘ Trans, 
{jf Soc. of Bib. Arch.,’ vol. ii. p. 12 et seep] 


SEJETIRII IN EGYPT. 

In opposition to the kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
of Theban origin there were, according to Mauetho, 
seventy-<ix Phinaohs who fixed their royal abode in Xois. 
These internal schisms, promoted by the ambitious 
plans of sovereigns both of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
give us the key to the long silence of the contemporary 
monuments, and to the full understanding of the success 
of an invasion which brought a foreign race into Egypt, 
who would never have dared to oppose the armed 
might of the united emphe. 

tkh period had romething elge to do than to 
think of constructing monuments to the dndnities of the country, 
and tho high functioimnes saw their masters change too often to 
W confidence in the stability of the state, and to occupy them- 
sehes with hewing out m the moan tain rock those funereal ohapel.i. 

‘ The Tenth Dynasty was HeradBopolitau, 
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^^•itnesses to (he fflory iind riches which permitted men to devote 
themselves at (heir leisure to these peaceful labours. - French 
Edition. 

Before reviewing the time of* this foreign dominion 
—during wliich the old native kings sank into tlie 
po.sition of simple governors of nomes—it is neeessaiy 
to examine carefully the countries which were to be the 
.scenes of future events, and to direct particular atten¬ 
tion to the tribes bj* wliich those regions were peopled. 
In the lowlands the inhabitants between the branches 
of the Nile were, for the mo.st part, of pure Egyptian 
race. Those of the western or Libj'an adjacent lands 
belonged to the light-coloured Tehen, and further 
westward to the races of the Libu and Tamahu. The 
wanderings of the.se restless migratory groups of tribes 
extended northwards as far as Lake Tritonis, at the 
bottom of the leaser Syrtis, and eastwards to the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, called in the cuneiform inscrijitions 
Karbanit. In this direction, near a branch of the Nile 
wliich bofe its name, lay T’a-au (Zoanl, called also Zar, 
and in the plural Zaru (city of Znvs or forts). The name 
Tanis, which was given to it by the Greeks, is to be 
referred back to the Egyptian word T’a-an. It is every¬ 
where designated in the inscriplion.5 as an essentially 
foreign town, the inhabitants of which are mentioned 
‘ as the peoples in the eastern bordei'-land.’ 

This easternborder-land is frequently spoken of as Ta- 
Mazor, that is, ‘ the fortified land,’ in which may easily 
be recognised the original form of the Hebrew name for 
Egypt, hlazor or llizraim. 

On the granite memorial stone, of Haniscs 11., dis¬ 
covered in Tanis, there appears a ‘ commandant of the 
fortress Zar,’ who, besides this ofiice, held also the 
dignity of' commander of the foreign peoples,’ a refer¬ 
ence doubtless to the inhabitants of foreign origin in 
that part of the Egyptian Delta. 
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The tiv>jut‘utl\ allude to this eity hy mime, 

addim* al-t another appellation, Pa-Eamp=!sn, ‘ the city 
or Eo,is>,’ idenliiiid by iVT. iSTaville with Phaciis. 
r,\ iivj ea>t ot'tlteTaiiiii' nomewas the eighth, or Setliroite, 
whu^e capital Imre the name of ?a-Tmu, ‘ city of Tmu,’ 
tin- Pitliom of the Bible. This town formed the central 
point of a di^frict, the name of which is of foreign 
origin, foi Thiilai, or Puecoth, is a Semitic word signify- 
ina a ' ti-ut' or * camp ’ Thi'' was pasture-land and the 
piopi rty of Pharaoh, and on it the wandering Becluwi 
of the ea'-'ern de-serls pitched their tents in order to 
jw’ofure necessary food for their cattle. Here the 
I-ratlites Qi't encamped at the time of the Exodus, 
Him ilia on the second day to a place called Etliam, 
which wa-> either in the country of Succolh or in its 
clo.'’e iieighb(;uihood. It is the place called, in various 
hieratic papyri, Khetain, the meaning of which, * a 
shut-up place, fortress,’ completely agrees with the 
Hebrew Erham. 

In this same Setliroite nome lay, without doubt, the 
town of Ha-Uar,g^ fli®, Onl@» ‘ 

of the leg,’ the Avaris of ilanetho, a town wliicli in 
Ilyk'os days became so celebrated. It was on the east 
of the Pelu'iac arm of the Eile and appears to have 
been connected ivith tbe liver by a canal. The gradual 
silting up of the ancient bed of the river has made the 
.situation of the towns on its banks so difficult to deter¬ 
mine that there is '■carcely a hope of finding again the 
.site of the lost city of Avaris. But that Ha-Har must in 
any case be sought in the neighbourhood of a lake is 
evident from the inscription in the tomb of Aahmes, 
the navigator, at El-Kab, who relates how he -was present 
when the Egyptian fleet was fighting the foreign 
enemies on the waters of Pa Zetku, near the town of 
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Ila-Uav. This nam(^ aln), iu spiti- ol' an Egyptian 
arliole— pn —placed before it, has a Seiuiti<- appear¬ 
ance, and is doubtless connected A\itli cori-espoudinj: 
roots f)f that language. 

Another place, situated in the PethroYte nome. 
Ijcars the purely Semitic name Maklol or Magdoh 
which is the Hebrew Migdol, ‘ town,’ ‘ fortress,’ out of 
which the Greeks formed Jragdoloii. That the ancient 
Egyptians were well ac(|uainled with the meaning of 
this word is proved most conclusively Ijy the niasruliiie 
article prefixed to it, and the sign of a wall (|) placed 
after it when written in I^yptian characters. This 
IMigdol—of which mention is made in the description 
of the Exodus from Eg3rpt and in other occasional pas¬ 
sages iu tlie Bible—denotes one of the most northern 
points of inhabited Egypt, and is identical witli the 
heaps of <U‘bm at Tell-es-Samfit, on the eastern side of 
Lake Meuzaleh. The list of defences which were 
intended to protect the country on the east is not yet 
closed. Still further to the north-east, on the western 
border of Lake Sirbonis, was another important frontier 
stronghold, called Anbu, that is, ‘the wall,’ ‘ the rampart.' 
The Hebrews knew it as Shur, and the Greeks as to 
Tippov, which means ‘the fences’ or ‘enclosures.' 
Whoever travelled eastwards out of Elgypt was 
obliged to pass ‘the walls’ before being allowed to 
enter the ‘ way of thePhilistanes’ on his further journey. 
An Egyptian garrison blocked the passage through the 
fortress, which only opened and closed on the traveller 
after a previous communication from the royal authori¬ 
ties. Everywhere in this part of the Delta were towns 
and fortresse.s, the names of which point to original 
Semitic colonists. 

There was Annu or On (Heliopolis), the original 
meaning of which seems to have been * stone ’ or ‘ stone 
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pillars; ’ then in tlie iioiglibourlinod of IMendes was a 
fortified place called ‘tlic fortress of Azaba’ (idol), tlie 
lavi part of wlii(;li iiaiae does not belong to tbe Egyptian 
but to the Semitic toJigue. 

Another town on the east side of the Delta bore the 
name of Pa-Bailos (Belbeis), the Semitic origin of which 
is made clear hy its evident relationship with the 
Hebrew, lialaa (^the large sycomore).’ In its neighhour- 
hood was the lake Shakana, the meaning of which is 
only explained by the root shalcan^ ‘ to settle down, to 
dwell, to be neighbour to.’ More inland was the town 
of Kahani, a name Avluch at once recalls the Hebrew 
I'nheiu ‘ priests.’ 

Then, again, the memorial stones, coffins, and 
papyri found in the cemeteries all testify to Semites 
who were settled in the Nile valley, and who had 
obtained the rights of citizenship, as also do they show 
the inclination of the people to give their children half 
Semitic and half Egyptian names. There were natives 
who bore names like the following : Adiroma, Abaro- 
karo, Baal-Mob.ar, Namurod, and many others, without 
any appearance of the slightest objection being found 
to their foreign character. The commercial interest, 
which extended from the Nile to the Euplmates, con¬ 
tributed to introduce into Egypt foreign expressions for 
])roducts of the soil, for animals, and for works of in¬ 
dustry and art that were not native, as may be shown 
by mis for ‘horse,’ agalota for ‘chariot,’ carnal for 
‘ camel,’ and abir for a particular kind, of bull. The 
endeavour to pay court to whatever was Semitic de¬ 
generated in the time of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Dynasties into areally absurd mania,so inuch so that the 
most educated and best instructed class of the Egyptians, 
the priests and scribes, appear to have taken a delight 

' Xlie syoonioreid a kind of U,;, 
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in ri'pliifiiiijf piuxl old Efr\pliaii wnnl'- witii S'luUif 
terms, like llie I'olknnii^; i-oaIk Le;i(l ; .siii\ kiiij* : 
houise; hub, door; />?V, spriii;*; hirliitn. kike; lutuii, 
gold; &hidm}, to greet; ram, to be high; burifk, to 
bless, and many others. This Semitic immigi-ation 
spread so ividcdy that it led finally to the formation of 
a mixed people who have held their ground firmly in 
the same parts till the present day. 

The Egyptians even proceeded to enrich their theo¬ 
logy with divinities of new and foreign origin. At the 
head of all stood the half Egyptian and half Semitic 
divinity of Set or Sutekh, with the surname of Nub, 
‘gold,’ who was universally considered as the repre¬ 
sentative and king of the foreign deities in the land of 
jlfazor. In his essence a primitive Egyptian creation. 
Set gradually became the contemporary representative 
of all foreign countries, the god of the foreigners. 
In mentioning the names of Baal and Astarte, so fre¬ 
quently met with in the inscriptions, it is scarcely 
necessary to point out that both have their origin in 
Phoenician theology. As at Sidon, so likewise in Mem¬ 
phis, the warlike Astarte had her o>vn temple, /Vlthough 
less frequently mentioned than the preceding Semitic 
divinities, places were assigned in the E^j^rtiau pan¬ 
theon to the fierce Eeshpu, ‘ the lord of long times, the 
king of eternity, the ‘ lord of strength in the midst of 
the host of gods; ’ and to the goddess Kadesli; and to 
Bes also, the patron of song and music, of pleasure and 
all sociM delights. The Phoenician Onka, and the 
Syrian Anai'tis are also recognised therein under the 
names of Anka and Anta. 

Semitic influence in Egypt may also be seen in 
the peculiar chronology adopted on the celebrated 
memorial stone of Tanis erected in the reign of 
liainses ZI. 

sS 
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Contrary to llio fustoin of giving dates according 
to tlie day, month, and year of the reigning ting, this 
stone oilers tlie only example as yet discovered of a 
foreign system of chrouologj', mention being there 
made of the year 4U0 of King Nub, a Hyksos prince. 

The mojuiments also attest the presence of these 
foreign families on Egyptian soil, as the following letter 
will show :— 

(T will ii'iw to hoinetliing else wliicli will give satisfaction 
to the lieai’t of my lord ; (namely, to report to him) that we have 
pennitted the races of the Hhasu of the land of Aduma (Edom) to 

thmugh the forlrcss Khetam (Etham) of King Moneptah- 
Hotepliimaat life, health,andslreiigtlihetohim !—which is .situated 
in the land of Suecoth, near the lakes of the city of Pithoin of King 
Dteueptah-IIotepliimaiit, which is .situated in the land of Suecoth, to 
nouriih themselves ainl to feed tlteir cattle on the property of 
Pharaoh, who is a gracious suu for all nations. 

Thi.s extremely important document of the time of 
Meiieptah II., the sou of Eamses II., refers to those 
Shasu tribes, or lledawi, who inhabited the great desert 
between Egypt and the land of Canaan, and extended 
their wanderings as far sometimes as the Euphrates. 
According to the monuments they belonged to the 
great race of the Aauiu, of which they were in fact the 
representatives. 

As in the neighbourhood of the city of Eamses and 
the town of Pithom the Semitic population formed the 
main stock of the inhabitants from remote antiquity; 
so tlie neighbourhood of Pa-Bailos was peopled by 
strangers who had pitched their tents in sight of the 
cultivated laud where they found pasture for their 
cattle. They were Bed4wi, who had in aU probability 
migrated from the dreary region near' the town of 
Suez. 

Meneptah II., the son and successor of Eamses IT., 
gives at Earuak a graphic account of the dangerous 
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diarficter of thcsf* nninddeii ‘^iit-hts. Whou he Mir- 
ceedi'd to the thvoue the danger of a huddeii 
on this side apiieared all the more Ihn'aleiihijf inas¬ 
much that ou the west the Libyans suddenly passed 
the frontiers of Kamit, and extended their predatory 
incursions into the heart of the populous and culti¬ 
vated westeni nomes of the Delta. According to the 
inscription of victory, lUeuepfah TI. .saw himself obliged 
to take needful precautions for the safety of the land. 
The capitals On and Memphis were, therefore, provided 
\vith the necessary fortifications, as ‘ the foreigners had 
pitched their ahil or tents before the town of Pa-Bailos,’ 
Ac. 

Before noticing the remaining neighbours of the 
Egyptians of the Delta who carried on war or traffic 
with the inhabitants of Ivamit we must refer to the 
administration of affairs and the regulation of trade 
with the foreign people {Pit). One portion of these 
consisted of the industrial population settled in the 
towns and villages; another portion served as soldiers 
or sailors; others again were employed in the public 
works, the mines, and (luarries. Over each division of 
the foreigners was placed the Her-pit, or steward. His 
next superior was the commandant of the district, or 
A(hn (the Semitic form for this title), while, as the 
chief authority, the ‘ Ah of Pharaoh^ or royal Yizier, 
issued oi’ders in the name of the sovereign. The con¬ 
trol over the foreign people lay in the haiids of special 
bailiffs {Mazai), whose duty it was to preserve public 
order in the principal cities, and who were under the 
orders of an Ur, or commander, to whom also the 
erection of public buildings was not unfrequently com¬ 
mitted. 

Among the people of Palestine who held the most 
active intercourse with the %yptiaus of earlier tamea 
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\m’e the ICluir, in whom may he rcooo'nised the 
Phneniciaiis. They carried on a brisk trade with 
E^ypt, and seem to have been a peo])le held in esteem 
and consideration, slaves from Khar ‘ beinj^ a much- 
de.sired merchandise, jn'ocured by distinguished Egyp¬ 
tians at a high price, either for their own houses or 
for the service of the Egyptian deities. 

The strong city of Zoan seems to have been a 
primeval habitation of the Phoenicians, since Zoan-Tanis 
formed an important centre for intercourse with the 
rest of Egypt. The name of Zor, as well as Zoan, 
is a reminder of the celebrated Zor-Tyre. The im¬ 
portance of these people cuhninates in the fact that a 
Phoenician named Arisu towards the end of the Nme- 
teenth Dynasty was able to make himself master of 
the throne of Egypt. The Khar spoke their own 
language—^Phoenician—which is the only foreign 
tongue mentioned on the monuments with a distinct 
reference to its importance. Whoever lived in Egypt 
spoke Egyptian; whoever stayed in the south had to 
speak the language of the Nahasu, or dark-coloured 
people; while those who went northwards to the 
Asiatic region had to be acquainted with the language 
of the Phoenicians, in order to converse at all intel¬ 
ligibly with the inhabitants of the countiy. 

The latest descendants of tliis old race may he 
seen to-day in the same region where their forefathers 
settled thousands of years ago, and the traveller still 
meets on the shores of Lake Menzaleh, near the old 
district of Eamses and Pithom, a race of fishermen 
and sailors, whose manners and customs, whose 
historical traditions, and whose ideas on religious 
matters characterise them as foreigners. They are 
the same whom the Arab writers mention sometimes 

* The uiune Khar denoted both the people and thoir couuUy, 
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as Biainites, soiiietiines as Baslimuritcs, names wlu)S(* 
origin is iiiiknown. The Bashinurite clialeoL of the 
Coptic language is a kind of peasants’ putois, con¬ 
taining a large number of ancient Semitic words. 

Wliat, however, forms the most characteristic mark 
of their foreign descent is their non-Egyptian coun¬ 
tenance, as if borrowed from the pictures of the 
Eyksos, with the broad cheek-bones and defiantly 
pouting lips. 
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TUB HYKSOS. 

The name of ‘TTyksos/ which comos down from the 
days of Manetho, deserves very siiecial attention; and 
the monuments confirm what we know of the lost book 
of that historian. Quoting him, Josephus says :— 

‘There wor a king called Tim.T5TJS (Tin>aiviH; vm\ leH, TinmoR, 
Timios). In his reign, I know not foi’ what reason, tlod was 
unfavourable, and a people of inglorious origin from the regions 
of the East suddenly attacked the Iniul, of wliioJi tliey look pos¬ 
session easily and without a struggle. They overthreAv those who 
ruled in it, burnt down the oitieu, and laid wasie the sanctuovies of 
the gods. They ill-treated all the inhabitants, for’ they put some to 
the sword, and carried others into captivity with their \viv('s and 
children. 

‘Then they made one of themselves king, who,so name was 
SAiiATis (oar. Ifet. Saltis, Silitis j in the list, Saites). !!<• iixed his 
residence at Memphis, collected the taxes from the upper and lower 
country, and placed gai’risons in the most suitable phiees. Ihit he 
especially fortified the Eastern frontiers, for he foresaw that the 
A.ssyrians, who were then the most jiowerful people, would endeavour 
to make an attack on his kingdom. 

‘When he had found in the Sethroito nnme a city very con¬ 
veniently situated to the east of the Bubastite arm of tlie Nile— 
on account of an old religious legend, it was called AVvaris—he 
extended it, fortified it with vei’y strong walls, and placed in it a 
garrison of 240,000 heavily-armed troops. Thither ho betook liim- 
self in summer, partly to watch over the distribution of provisions 
and the counting out of the piy to his army, and partly to ih.si>ire 
the foreigners witli feai’ hy making liis army perform military 
exercises. 

He died after he had reigned . . .19 yr«. 

His successor, by name Rkok (nr lianon, 

Been), reigned ... .1.1 yvs. 
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After him nuotlier, Apaciinan (or Apiich- 

.i!(i yrf,. 7 moiitlis 

After him Apiiobis (or Aphoplus, Apopliis, 

Ai)hosi>i).01 yrs. 

And Annas (or Janias, Jannai, Anaii) . 60 yrs. 1 month 

Last of all Assetii (or Aseth, Ases, Assis) 40 yrs. 2 months 

‘ These six rv'ero the first kings. They uarriod on uninterrupted 
war, with a view to destroy the land of Egypt, even to extemina- 
tion. 

' ‘ The whole people bore the name of Hyksos, that is, “ king shej)- 
herds ” (commonly called “ shepherd king.s ”). For /ij/A in the holy 
language signifies a “king,” and nos in the dialect of the people a 
“ shepherd ” or “ shepherds.” Thus combined they form Ilyhost. 
Some think they were Arabs.’ 

Now the word soa corresponds exactly to the old 
Egyptian sham, hence they have been identified with 
the Haq Shnsu (Bedilwi). Their old national name in 
the course of time obtained, in the popular language, 
the secondary sense of ‘shepherds,’ that is, a nomad 
people, who followed the occupation of rearing cattle, 
which has at aU times formed the sole wealth of the 
inhabitants of the desert. 

If the objection sbould be raised that the monuments 
(as yet discovered) pass over the name of Hyksos in 
silence, it must be remembered that by far the greater 
number of contemporary monuments have completely 
disappeared from off the I^yptian soil. Meanwhile it 
may be well to compare the information existing in the 
few extant inscriptions with the accounts of Greek 
tradition. Manetho’s name Hyksos is undoubtedly in 
complete agreement with the supposed Egyptian word 
JIaq Shasii, king of the Arabs, wanderers or shepherds, 
and it is not therefore necessary to maintain that they 
invented for themselves and assumed it on account of 
their office. Bather is it probable that the Elgyptians, 
after the final expulsion of their Semitic tyrants, 
formed the nickname Haq-Shasu as a contemptuous 
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expression for tliose princes, who for several ('enturies 
had regarded themselves as the legitimale kings of 
Egypt. 

A tradition of theliliddle Ages furnishes a contribu¬ 
tion to the proofs of the Arab origin of the foreigners, 
for a legend tells of a certain Sheddad (‘a mighty 
man’), the son of Ad, who conquered Egypt, and 
extended his victorious campaign as far as the Straits 
of Gibraltar. lie and his descendants, the founders of 
the Amalekite dynasty, are said to have maintained 
themselves for more than two hundred years in Lower 
Egypt, where they made the town of Avaris their royal 
residence. 

According to Julius Africanus (wlio epitomised the 
work of Manetho), the Hyksos kings arc said to have 
been Phoenicians, who took possession of Memphis and 
made Avaris, in the Sethroite nome, their chief fortress. 
This tradition is not without a certain appearance of 
truth. The ancient seats of the Shasu-Arabs and of the 
Phoenicians extend westwards to the city of Zor-Tanis; 
consequently the two races must Lave come into the 
closest contact. That amidst such a mixture of 
nations the cultivated Khar would obtain the foremost 
place scarcely needs a proof, but whether they or the 
Shasu were the originators of the movement against the 
native kings is a question which scientific research has 
hitherto been unable to answer. The inscriptions on 
the monuments designate that foreign people who once 
ruled in Egypt by the name of J/ca or Menti. On the 
walls of the temple of Edffi it is stated tliat ‘ the 
inhabitants of the land of Aahe)' are called Menti.’ T3y 
the help of the demotic ti'auslation of the trilingual ^ 
inscription on the great stone of Tanis, known as the 
* Decree of Canopus ’ (Ptolemaic times), we can establish 

» Tho insoripUon ib in Ilimoglyiihi., Demotto, and Orcok. a’lioBlouo is at (ilaol). 
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that such was the common name of Syria in the popular 
language of the Egyptians, while the older name of the 
same country, cited in the hieroglyphic; part of the 
stone, was R}dennu, with the addition of ‘the East.’ 

In the diiTerent languages, therefore, and in the different 
periods of history, the following names are synonymous : 
S 3 Tia, Eutennu of the East, Asher, and Menti, 

It is possible that in the late Egyptian Anher the 
Semitic Asshur, or Assyria, may survive. The old 
national name Eutennu plays an important part in the 
history of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It would appear 
from the catalogue of the towns of western Asia con¬ 
quered by Tehuti-mes III., whose inhabitants submitted 
to the Egyptian rule after the battle of Megiddo, that 
this name must have coincided almost exactly with the 
country included later within the boimdaries of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. This iufonnation is a great help 
to the right understanding of the movement of the tribes 
in the eastern Delta. It is certain that, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Menti, the Egyptian kings of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty directed their campaigns against 
the countries inhabited by the Eutennu; there must 
have lain, therefore, at the bottom of these constantly 
repeated invasions the fixed motive of revenge and re¬ 
tribution for losses and injuries received. No doubt the 
irruption of the foreignei’s into Egypt proceeded from the 
Syrians, who, in their progi’ess through the arid desert, 
found in the Shasu-Arabs welcome allies who knew the 
country; and in the Semitic inhabitants settled in the 
eastern marches of Egypt they welcomed brothers of • 
the same race, with whose help they succeeded in giving 
a severe blow to the Egyptian kingdom, and in robbing 
it for centuries of all independent energy. 

Historical research concerning the history of the 
Hyksos may be summed up as follows ;— 
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I. A certain number of uon-Epfyptian kiuf»s of 
foreign origin, belonging to llic nation of tlio Meuti, 
ruled, for a long time in the eastern portion of the 
Delta. 

II. These chose as their capitals the cities of Zoan 
and Avaris, and provided them with strong fortiGca- 
tions. 

III. They adopted not only the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the Egyptians, but also their official language 
and writing, and the order of their court was arranged 
on Egyptian models. 

IV. They were patrons of art, and Egyptian artists 
erected, after, the ancient models, monuments in honour 
of these usurpers, in whose statues they were obliged 
to I’eproduce the Hyksos physiognomy, the peculiar 
arrangement of the beard and head-dress, as well as 
other variations of their costume. 

V. They honoured Sutekh, the son of Fut, as 
the supreme god of their newly acquired country, 
with the surname Fub, ‘the golden.’ lie was the 
origin of all that is evil and perverse in the visible and 
invisible world, the opponent of good and the enemy 
of light. In the cities of Zoan and Avaris, splendid 
temples were constructed in honour of this god, and 
other monuments raised, especially Sphinxes, carved 
out of stone from Syene. 

VI. In aU probability one of them was the founder 
of a new era, which most likely began with the Erst 
3'ear of his reign. Down to the time of the second 
Bamses, four hundred years had elapsed of this 
reckoning, which was acknowledged even by the 
Egyptians. 

VII. The Egyptians were indebted to their contact 
with them for much useful knowledge. In particular 
their artistic views were expanded and new forms and 
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shapes, notably that of the winged sj)hinx, were intro¬ 
duced, the Semitic origin of which is obvious at a 
glance. 

The number of monuments which contain memo¬ 
rials of the time of the Ilyksos is very limited; and 
names of these kings, on their own memorial-stones, as 
well as those of earlier Egyptian kings of the times 
befoj-e them, have in many cases been carefully chiselled 
out, so that, in deciphering the faint traces which 
remain, we have to contend with great dilRculties. 
This gap in the sequence of the monuments may be 
explained by the fact that when the native rulers were 
re-established they c-arefuliy obliterated every record 
of the hated usurpers. 

The names of the Hyksos kings which cover the 
more than life-size statue at Tell Mukhdara, the border 
of the colossal sphinx in the Louvre, the Baghdad lion, 
and the sacrificial stone at Glzeh, are erased with sucli 
care as to be almost illegible, and science owes merely 
to an accident the preservation and deciphering with 
certainty of the names of two of them. These are 
Aaqenen-Ea, with the family name of Apepi, and Nub, 
with the official name of Set, ‘ the powerful.’ 

The name of the first, which would have been pro¬ 
nounced in the Memphite dialect Aphejihi, differs little 
from that of the king Aphobis, who, according to 
Manedio, was the fourth of the above-named Hyksos 
kings. 

The names which designate the other are strikingly 
similar in sound to those which the god ‘Set-Nulj 
the powerful’ usually beare on the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments. 

In the Sallier Papyrus in the British Museum we 
find the name of the foreign king Apepi in connection 
with an Egyptian under-king, Seqenen-Ea. 
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PiiiK r. (1) ‘ It caino to pa^s tlia( tlu* laiid oE Kriuiit iK'lon^fd 
to the ciK-iuics. And nobody wiifi loi'd in the day when that hap¬ 
pened. At that time tlioi'e was indeed a Icing 8e(|(‘non-!Ra, hut he 
■was only a Plaq of the city of the South, hut tlio onoinies sat in 
the town of the Aainu, and (2) Apopi was king (Ur) in the city of 
Avaris. Ainl the wliolo world brought him its productions, also 
the North country did likewise with all the good things of Ta- 
niera. And the king Apopi (3) chose the god Hot for his divine 
lord, and ho did not serve any of the gods which wore -worshipped 
in the whole Luul. lie built him a temple of glorious work, to 
lii.st for ages [. . . And the king] (4) Apepi [appointed] feasts 
[and] days to offer [the sacrifices] at every season to the god 
Sutekh.’ 

Seqeneu-Ea liad, accorditig to all appearance, iu- 
curretl tlie special clispleasiire of llie tyrant of Avaris, 
who designed to hurl him from his throne, and sought 
for a pretext to carry out his iutenliou. 

Before this there had evidently been an interchange 
of letters between them, in which the latter, among 
other things, required of the former to give up liis own 
gods, and to worship Sutekh alone. Seqenen-Ba had 
declared himself prepared for all, but had added a 
proviso to his letter, in which he expressly declared 
that he was not able to pledge his assent to serve ‘ any 
other of the gods that were worshipi^ed in the whole 
country, but Amen-Ka,the king of the gods, alone.’ 

This new message to the Haq of the southern city 
had been drawn up by a council and approved of 
by King Apepi. The papyrus relates this in these 
words:— 

Many days later, after these events Ning Apepi .sent to the 
govymor of the city in the Soutli country this message (...) 
which his scribes hod drawn up for him, and the messenger of King 
Apopi betook himself to the governor of the city of the Bouth. 
And (tlie messenger) was brought before the governor of the city in 
the South country. Ho spake thus when ho spoke to the inessonger 
of King Apepi: ‘Who hath sent thee hither to the city of the 
boutii ? How art thou couie, iu order to spy out ? * 
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Tlie messenger of Apopi, tlius addressed, iirsl an¬ 
swered llie governor hi these simple words: ‘ It is King 
Apepi who sends to thee,’ and thereu])ou he delivered 
his message, the purport of which was very disquieting 
and related to the stopping of a canal. 

(6) And tlio governor of the city in the South country was for 
a long time troubled, so that he could not (7) answer the messenger 
of King Apepi. 

After the foreign messenger had been hospitably 
entertained, Sc(teiien-Ila nerved himself to reply. The 
messenger then returned to Apepi, and Seqencn-Ha 
called 

his great and chief men, likewise the captains and generals who 
accompanied him, (2) in order [to coumiunicate] to them all tlie 
messages wliich King Apepi had sent to him. But they wei'c silent 
all of them {lU. all with one month) through great grief, and wist 
not what to answer him good or bad. 

Although the narrative is frequently interrupted hy 
holes, owing to the splitting of the papyrus, sometimes 
in the most important passages, that which remains is 
quite sufficient to make clear the persons, the scenes, 
and the subject of the historical drama. Apepi is the 
chief hero; his residence is at Avaris; he worsliips liis 
own divinity, Sutekh; the I%yptian form of the Semitic 
Baal-Zapuna, the Baal-Zephon of Holy Scripture. He 
builds a splendid temple to his god, and he appoints 
festivals and offerings to him. 

At Ho, the city of the South, that is, at Thebes, 
there resides a scion of the oppressed Pharaohs, 
Seqenen-Ea, who is invested with the title of a Haq, or 
petty king. 

Apepi is the all-powerful lord. Among his cour¬ 
tiers are some who hear the title of Itekhi-khet, that is, 
‘temple-scribes.’ These give the king had counsel, 
for they induce him to send a messenger to the petty 
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king in No, witli severe tleinanils. Seqenen-Ea re¬ 
ceives liiui witli tile same question wliicli Joseph, his 
contemporary, put to his own brethren when they 
went down to Egypt to buy corn, saying to them, 
‘Whence come ye? Ye are spies, and ye are come 
here to see where the land lies oi)en ’ [nudata castra). 

After the Haq heard the demands of Apepi from 
the mouth of his messenger he was deeply moved. 
The great lords and chief men of his court were sum¬ 
moned to a council, and the leaders also of the army; 
but no one dared to make a proposal for fear of the 
nnfoTtunaie consequences. 

Such is an abstract of tliis remarkable document, 
the subject of which was, without doubt, the history of 
the uprising of the Egyptians against the yoke of the 
foreigners. In order to find the termination of this 
story it is necessary to go to the ancient city of 
El-Kab, where towards the east rise rocky hiUs with 
long rows of tombs, in which may be seen a painted 
world of the olden times, peopled with the forms of 
deceased ancestors. Among these are contemporaries 
of the Hyksos kings, whose descendants were among 
the heroes of the great war of liberation. In the 
sepulchral chamber dedicated by his grandson to the 
hero Aahmes, the son of Abana-Baba, and his whole 
house, is a wide-branclxing genealogical tree of the 
family, which covers the walls of the narrow and 
much-damaged room. Aahmes, and his daughter’s sou, 
Pahir,^ form the chief persons of the pedigree. 

In a great text on the wall of the sepulchral 
chamber the hero relates in simple language the his¬ 
tory of his life :— 


(1) The deceased eaptain of the sailors, Aalunes, a son of 
Abaua:— 

' Bee Table opposite. 
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t This is the Fahir vho constructed the tomb and set up the inscription 
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(2) He spenks thus ; ‘ I speak to you, all people, and I inform 
you of the reward of honour which was yivon to mo. 1 was pro- 
seuterl with golden gifts eight times iu the sight (;l) of tho whole 
lund, and with male and female slaves in great numljcra. 1 had a 
possession of many acres. Tlie surname of “ the bravo ” which 1 
gained will never perish (4) in this land.’ 

Ho speaks further Ihua ; ‘1 completed my youthful wandering 
in the city of Nekheb (Eileithyia). My father was a captain of the 
deceased king Seqenen-Ra ; Baba (.1), son of Eoant, was his name. 
Then I became captain iu his place on tho ship “Tho Calf,” in the 
time of the lord of the corrntry. NEB-rEiiuTt-IlA, tho deceased 
(i,e. King Aa-Hmes, the founder of Dyn. XVITT.) (6) I was still 
young and unmarried, and was girded with the garment of the 
band of youths. But, after I had prepared for myself a house, 
I was taken (7) on Ijoard of the ship “The North,” bocauso of 
my strength. It was my duty to accompany the sovereign—life, 
prosperity, and health attend him 1—on foot, when ho wont fortli in 
his ^ariot. 

‘ (8) They besieged the town of Avaria. My duty was to be 
valiant on foot before his Majesty. Then I was promoted (9) to 
the ship “Ascent (or Accession) in Memphis.” They fought by 
water on the lake Pazetku of Avaris. I fought hand to Imircl, 
and (10) I gained and carried off a hand. This was shown to 
the herald of the king. I was presented with a golden gift for my 
biuivery. 

' After that there was a new battle at tliat place, and I fought 
again hand to band (11) there, and I carried off a hand. T was 
presented with a golden gift the second time. 

‘And they fought at the place Takom at the south of that 
city (Avaris). (12) There I took a living prisoner, a grown-up 
man. I plunged into the water. Loadiirg him thus, so as to keep 
away from the road to the (13) city, T went, holding him firmly, 
through the water. TJiey informed the herald of the king about 
me. Then I was presented with a golden present again. They 
(14) tooifc Avans. I took there prisoners, a grown-up man and 
three women, making in all four heads. His Majesty gave them 
into my possession as slaves. 

‘ (15) They besieged the town Sherohan iu the year VI. His 
Motjesty took it. I carried away as booty two wonmn and a hand. 
(16) I was presented with a golden gift for valour; and besidc.s, tho 
prisoners out of it were given to me as slaves. 

‘After his Majesty had mown down the Synans of tho land 
of Asia, (17) he went against Khent-lien-nofor, to smite the 
mountarneers of Nubia (Anti). His Majesty made a great 
slaughter among them. (18) Then I carried away booty there. 
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two living gi'own-up men and three hands. I was presented 
■with a golden gift the second time; T also received two female 
slaves. 

‘(19) llis hliijesty went down the river. Ilis heart was joyful 
because of his brave and victorious deeds. He bad taken possession 
of the South and the North country, 

‘ Then an enemy came from the South country. (20) He ap¬ 
proached. His advantage was the number of his people. The gods 
of the South couuti-y wore against him (lit. his fist). His Majesty 
found him at the water of Tent-ta-tot. His Majesty carried him 
away (21) as a living prisoner. All his people brought back booty, 
I brought away two young people, for I out them oflf from the ship 
of the enemy There wore (22) given me five heads, besides the 
portion of five hides (sta) of arable land in my city. It happened 
to all the sailors in the same way. Then (23) came that enemy 
whose name was Teta-an. He had assembled ■with him a wicked 
company. His Majesty annihilated him and his men, so that they 
no longer existed. Then wore (24) given to me throe people and 
five hides of arable land in my city. 

‘I conveyed by water the deceased king Sbb-ka-Ra (Amen- 
noTEP 1.), when he went up to Cush to extend (26) the borders of 
Egypt. He smote these Nubians (Anti) in the midst of Ms warriors. 
Being hard pressed, tliey could not escape. Bewildered, (26) they 
remained on the ground just as if they had been nothing. Then I 
stood at the head of our warriors, and I fought as was right. His 
Majesty admii'ed my valour. I carried off two hands (27) and 
brought thorn to Ms Majesty, We pursued Ms inhabitants and 
their herds. I carried off a living prisoner and brought him to 
his Majesty, I brought his Majesty in two days to Egypt (28) from 
Khnumt-hert (‘ the upper spring ’). Then I was presented with a 
golden gift. Then I carried off two female slaves besides those 
which I had led (29) to his Majesty. And I was raised to the dig¬ 
nity of a “ warrior of the king.” 

‘ I conveyed the deceased king Aa-khepeb-ka-Ra (Tbhdti-mes 
I.), when he went up by water to Khent-hcn-nefer (30) to put 
down the rebellion among the inhabitants, and to stop the raids 
from the land side. And 1 ■was brave [before] Hm on the water. 
Things went badly with the [attack] (31) of ship on account 
of its stranding. They raised me to the rank of a captain of 
tho sailors. His Majesty—^may life, strength, and health bo granted 
him 1 —’ 

(32. Here follows a gap, which, judgmg by tho context, should 
be filled up to the effect that a new occasion called tho king to war 
against the people of the Houth.) 

l2 
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‘(33) His Majesty was fui-iona against them like a panther, 
and his Majesty shot Ilia first aiTow, whicli reniaiuocl sticking in the 
body of tliis enemy. He (34) fell down fainting before the asp (on 
the royal diadem). A [great defeat] took place there in a short 
time, and their people were carried away as living captives, (3.5) and 
his Majesty travelled downwards. All nations were in his power. 
And this miserable king of the Nubian people (Anti) was bound on 
the fore part of the ship of his Majesty, and ho was placed on the 
ground (36) in the city of Thebes. 

‘After this his Majesty betook himself to the land of Hutennu, 
to slake his anger among the inhabitants of the land. His Majesty 
reached the land of Naliarain. (37) His Majesty—life, strength, 
and wealth to him 1—found these enemies. Ho .set tho battle in 
array. His Majesty made a great slaughter among them. (38) In¬ 
numerable was the crowd of living prisoners which his Majesty 
carried away after his victory. And behold, I was at the head of 
our warriors. His Majesty admired my valour. (39) T oaiTied off 
a chariot of war and its horses, and those who were upon it, as 
living prisoners, and brought them to his Majesty. Tjieu was I 
presentetl with gold once more. 

‘ (40) Now I have lived many days and have I’oaohed a grey old 
age. My lot will be that of all men upon the earth. [I shall go 
down to the nether world, and be placed in the] coffin, which 1 have 
had made for myself.’ 

The grievous time of distress and oppression was 
now past: the reign of tyranny was broken up ; Avaris 
had fallen, and the fortress of Sherohan had been 
taken by storm. In the sixth year of the reign of King 
Aalunes, the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty of the 
Pharaohs, Karait was freed from the long oppression of 
the foreigners. Seqenen-Ea was the third king of this 
name; he also bore in common with his two predeces¬ 
sors the family name of Taa. The inscriptions dis¬ 
tinguish them, however, by special surnames, so that 
Taa. n. was known by the addition of Aa, or ‘ the 
great,’ and Taa m. by the epithet Een, ‘ the brave or 
victorious.’ They were buried in Thebes, and there¬ 
fore must probably have reigned in that city, an opinion 
which the Abbot Papyrus strengthens.^ 

’ Bee Jto/foi 3fummieg of Devr-el-Iialum, p, 861, 
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King Taa Til., suruained ‘ tlie brave,’ a predecessor 
of Aalimes, the conqueror of Avails, built a Nile 
flotilla for the purpose of one day attacking the town, 
which lay in the watery lowlands of the Delta. 

His successor, named KliiiES, u fjj p, seems to have 
reigned but a short time. He was the husband of the 

much-venerated Queen Aah-uotep, whose coffin 

with the golden ornaments on her body was discovered 
by some Theban peasants in 1860 in the ancient necro¬ 
polis of No, buried only a few feet below the surface 
of the ground. 

The cover of the coffin has the shape of a mummy, 
and is gilt from top to bottom. The urieus decks tlie 
brow. The eyelids are gilt. Tlie whites of the eyes are 
quartz, and the pupils black glass. A rich imitation- 
necklace covers the breast and shoulders; the urseus 
and the vulture—the sacred symbols of sovereignty 
over the Upper and Lower land of Kamit—^lie below 
the necklace. A pair of closed wings seems to protect 
the rest of the body. Beneath the feet stand the 
statues of the mourning goddesses Isis and Nephthys. 
The inscription gives the name of the queen, Aah- 
hotep, that is, ‘ delight of the moon.’ 

Wben the coffin was opened there were found in it 
daggers, a golden axe, a chain with three large golden 
bees, and a breastplate, while a golden chain with a 
scarabeeus attached, a fillet for the brow, armlets, and 
other objects were on the body. Two little ships in 
gold and silver, bronze axes, and great anklets lay 
immediately upon the wood of the coflin. The golden 
barque and the bronze axes exliibited the cartouche of 
Kaines, but the most valuable of the ornaments bore 
that of Aahmes with the surname of Nekht, ‘ the vic¬ 
torious.’ 
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Williout doubt Queen Aab-bolcp wa& buried in 
Thebes, -where also -was the tomb of her royal husband. 
She is the real ancestress of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and it was her son Aahmes -w^ho afterwards ro&e up as 
the avenger of his native country. 

It would seem as if the hatred of the Egyptians 
against the Hyksos kings was by no means so intense 
as Uie story handed down by Manetlio apjDears to re¬ 
present it; for liad it been, how is the strange fact to 
be explained that these same Egyptians could prevail 
upon themselves to give Uieir children pure Semitic 
names, borrowed from the language of their hereditary 
enemies ; or how could they themselves offer their 
homage to those gods of the strangers ? 

There was a family actually employed in the temple 
of Amen -whose ancestor called himself Pet-Baal, the 
‘ servant of Baal; ’ his wife was Abrakro, and among his 
descendants we find such names as Atu, Tina, Tetaa, 
Ama, Tanafi, and Tir. 

It is to the Theban kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
that the questionable fame belongs of having destroyed 
the monuments of the hostile kings, in order to falsify 
historical truth, and they ahnost succeeded in extir 
pating all contemporary memorials of the Hyksos. 
Aahmes, their conqueror, and after him Amen-liotep III., 
certainly rebuilt and restored the temples, which ‘ had 
fallen into ruins,’ though inscriptions in no way 
attribute this decay to the destructiveness of the 
Hyksos. 

They simply remark that ‘ the temples had fallen 
into ruin since the time of their forefathers.’ The only 
allusion to foreigners—and this has nothing to do with 
any destruction by them—is found on the rock-tablets 
of the twenty-second year of King Aalmies. It 
thus:— 


runs 
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Thi^ slono wiis di-awii by oxuii, wliiuli wuiv lu-rc, [iuul 

entrusted to tlio] caro [of the] foreign people of the i^uuekh. 

These Feiieldi, appear clearly to be the most 

ancient representatives of the Phoenicians on Egyptian 
soil. 

Pefore concluding this chapter the chronological 
relations of these historical e,ventSj with special reference 
to the sojourn of the Hj^sos, and of the children of 
Israel, in the land of Egjfj)!, must be mentioned. First 
there is the memorial stone of the days of Piamses 11., 
found in Tanis, the inscription on which commences, 
‘ In the year 400, on the 4th day of the month Mesori 
of King Nub.’ This tablet, of red granite, engraved with 
an act of homage, in memory of Seti I., was set up by a 
high officer of state by the order of Eamses II. After 
the usual glorification of the king the inscription 
proceeds as follows :— 

His Majesty King Ra-iuessu II. gave orders to raise a great 
iiieiuorial of grauite (of Syciie) to the exalted same of his father, 
animated by the desire to uphold thereby the name of his (royal) 
father and of his forefathers. May the remembrance of King Ma- 
inen-Ka (Seti Meneptah I.) remain and endure for ei'er, to-day and 
every day. In the year 400, the month Mesori, the fouith day of 
King Apehuti Hub, the friend of the god Horemkhu—may he 
live for ever and ever ! When there had come (to this city) the 
hereditary lord and the chief governor of the city, the fan-bearer on 
the right of the king, the loader of the foreign legions and captain 
of the foreigners, the constable of the fortress of Khetam (the 
Etham of Scripture) in Zar, the leader of the Mazai (police), the 
royal scribe, the chief master of the horse, the high priest of the Eam- 
god in Mendes, the high priest of the god Suteldi and the praying- 
priest of the goddess Buto .Aptani, the chief of the prophets of ail 
the gods, Seti, the son of the hereditary prince, the corrrmander of 
the foreign legions, the captain of the foreigners, the constable 
of Khetarn in Zar, the r'oyal scribe and master of the horse, Pa- 
Ea-messu, the child of the lady and priestess of the sun-god Ea, 
Thaa,—then spake he thus ; ‘ Had to thee, Set, son of Hub, thou 
strong one, in the holy ship/ io.; * grant me a fortunate existence, 
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that I may &cr\c‘ tlipp, and grant mo to reniam (in thy liouso for 
evermore] ’ 

Since, on llie basis of the most recent and best 
investigations in tbe province of ancient Eo 3 'ptian 
chronology, we reckon the 3 'ear 1350 B.c. as a mean 
computation for the reign of the above-named Hanises, 
the reign of the II 34 SOS king Nub, and probably its 
beginning, falls in the year 1750 n.c., that is, 400 years 
before Eamses II. Although we are completely in the 
dark as to the place which King Nub occupied in the 
succession of the kindred princes of his house, yet the 
number mentioned is important, as an approximate 
epoch for the stay of the foreign kings in Egypt. 
According to the statement in the Bible, the Hebrews 
from the immigration of Jacob into Egypt until the 
Exodus remained 430 years in that land. Since the 
Exodus from Egypt took place in the time of Mene- 
ptah n., the son of Eamses II.—the Pharaoh of the 
oppression—^the year B.c. 1300 may be an approxi¬ 
mate date. If we add to this 430 years, as expressing 
the total duration of the sojourn of the Uebrews in 
arrive at tbe year 1730 b.c. as the ap¬ 
proximate date for the immigration of Jacob into 
Egypt, and for the time of the official career of Joseph 
at the court of Pharaoh. In other words, the time of 
Joseph (1730 b.c.) must have fallen in the period of the 
Hyksos domination, about tbe reign of the above-men¬ 
tioned foreign prince Nub (1750 b.c.). 

This singular co-incidence of numbers appears to 
have a higher value than the dates given in the chrono¬ 
logical tables of Mauetho aird the fathers of the Church, 
and shows the probability of a Qxed time for an imporlaut 
section of universal history on the basis of two oliro- 
nologieal data which con espoiid in a way almost mar¬ 
vellous. In fact the supposition that it was under the 
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Hyksos tliat Josopli -^'as sold into Egypt, as i-esulling 
from tlie relations tints explained, ublaiiis stronger pro 
bability from the writings of Georgius Syncellus, who 
stales that Joseph ruled the laud in the reign of Apoidiis, 
whose age preceded the commencement of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty by only a few years. On the basis of an old 
inscription at El-Eab, the author of which must have 
been a contemporary of Joseph, it is possible to establish 
the proof that Joseph and the Ilyksos are inseparable 
from one another. 

It must be remembered that in the days of the 
patriarch a seven years’ famine occurred, in consequence 
of a deficiency in the inundation. Although there is no 
ro3'al cartouche in the tomb to which the inscription 
refers, there is internal evidence to show that Baba, its 
owner, must have lived immediately previous to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Baba, ‘the risen again,’ speaks 
thus:— 

i loved my father; I honoured my mother; my brothers and my 
sisters loved me. I went out of the door of my house with a benevo¬ 
lent heart; I stood there with refreshing hand; splendid were my 
pi'eparations of what I collected for the festal day. Mild was (my) 
he.art, free from violent anger. The gods bestowed upon me abund¬ 
ant prosperity on earth. The city Ai'ished me health and a life full 
of enjoyment. I punished the evil-doers. The children who stood 
before me in the town during the days which I fulfilled were—great 
and small—60; just as many beds were provided for them, just as 
many chaii'a (1), just as many tables ($). They all consumed 120 
ephahs of durra, the mill:: of 3 cows, 52 goats, and 9 she-asses, a 
hin of balsam, and 2 jars of oil. 

My words may seem a jest to a gaiiisayer. But I call the god 
Mentu to witness that what I say is true. I had all this prepared in 
my house; in addition I put cream in the storo-diamher ajid beer 
in the collar in a more than sufficient number of hin-measures, 

J cotteated com, an a /riend of die harvest god. I was mUch/ul 
at the thm of sowing. And when a paminb arose, LASXIirfi UAitT 
YKAUS, I DISTRIRDTED corn to tnE CITY EAOn YEAR ON NAMINR. 

Not the smallest doubt can be raised as to whether 
the last words of the inscription relate to au liistorical 
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lad or iioL. llowever sLroiigly we may bo inclined to 
recognise a general way of si)eaking in the uarralive 
of Aineni wliere ‘years of famine’ are spoken of, just 
as strongly does the context of the present statement 
compel us to refer this record of ‘ a famine lasting many 
years' to an epoch historically defined. Now, since 
famines succeeding one another are of the very greatest 
rarity in Egypt, and Baba lived and worked under the 
native king Seqenen-Ea Taa III. in the ancient city of El- 
ECab about the same time during which Joseph exercised 
his office under one of the Hyksos kings, there remains 
for a satisfactory conclusion but one fair inference: 
that the ‘ many years of famine' in the days of Baba 
must correspond to the seven years of famine under 
Joseph’s Pharaoh, who was one of the Shepherd Kings. 
The account of the elevation of Joseph under one of 
them, of his life at the court, of the reception of his 
father and brothers in Egypt with all their belongings, 
is in complete accordance with the pre-suppositions 
connected with the persons, and also with the place and 
time. Joseph’s Pharaoh resided at Zoan (Avaris) with 
his court in the thorough Egyptian fashion, yet without 
excluding the Semitic language. He gave orders to 
proclaim in the Semitic language an ahreh, that is, ‘ bow 
the knee,’ ^ a word which is still retained in the hiero¬ 
glyphic dictionary, and was adopted by the Egyptians 
to express their feehng of reverence at the sight of an 
important person or object. He bestowed on Joseph 
the high dignity of a Zaphnaipa'neakh, i.e. ‘ governor 
of the district of the living one,’ or Sethroite nonie.® 


* Seo paper by HL Le Page Eenout 
in Proo of Soe. Pih.Aveli., Nov. 1888. 

* ‘ The place of life ’ was a special 
designation of tlie capital of this 

Za- pa- 4‘- 
'Qovemor of the distriot 


nomo in the bOored language. The 
whole long word may bo analysed 
into ils oomponont parfs in tho old 
^gypOan language:— 
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of Qie place of life.’ 
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The name of Joseph’s wife, Aseualh (Siiat), was pure 
Egyptian, and is seldom met with except in the Old and 
Middle Emphe. His father-in-law, the priest of On, was 
an Egyptian whose name, Puti-pera, meant the ‘ gift of 
the sun.’ The chamberlain who bought Joseph from 
the Midiauites bore also the same designation; yet his 
titles are given in the Semitic language, although the 
word sari, or chamberlain, is found written in Egyptian 
characters. 

The Tale of the Two Brothers in the D’Orbiuey 
Papyrus is of great value for the special relation in 
Avhich it stands to the history of Joseph. Anpu, a 
married man, as the papyrus relates— 

Bont his younger brother, saying to him, ‘ Hasten nnd bring us 
seed eoiui from the village j ’ and the young brother found the 
wife of Ilia older brother occupied in braiding her hair, and he said 
to her, ‘ Eise up, give me seed corn, that I may return to tho field, 
for thus has my elder brother onjoiuod mo, to return without delay.' 
The woman said to him, * Go in, open the chest, that thou mayesb 
take what thine heart desires, otherwise my locks will fall by tho 
way.’ And the youth entered into the stable, nnd took thereout a 
hu’go vessel, for it was his wish to carry away much seed corn. 
And ho loaclod himsolf with wheat and grains of durra and went 
out with it. Then she said to him, ‘ How great is the burthen on 
thine arm I' Ho said to hei', ‘ Two measures of durra and three 
measures of wheat, making together live ineosm’es, which rest on 
my arms.’ Thus he spake to her. But she spake to the youth and 
said, * How great is thy strength I Well have I remarked thy 
vigour every time.’ And her heart knew him 1 . . . And she 
stood up and laid hold of him, and she said to him, ' Come, let us 
enjoy an hour's rest. The moat beautiful things shall be thy por¬ 
tion, for I will prepare for thee festal garments.' Then the youth 
became like to the panther of the south for rage, on account of the 
evil word which she had spoken to him; but she was afraid beyond 
all measure. And he spoke to her and said, ‘Thou, 0 woman, hast 
1)een to me like a mother, and thy husband like a father, for he is 
older than I, so tliat he might have been my parent. JF/iy Ods so 
great sirt, that thou hast spoken to me ? Say it not to me anotlier 
time, then will I not tell it this time, and no word of it shall come 
out of my mouth about it, to any man whatsoever.’ And he 
loaded himself with his burthen, and went out into the field. 
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And he went to his eklev bwithev, and they coinpleted their day’s 
work. 

W'hon it was now evening, the elder hrotlior returned home to 
his dwelling. And hi.s younger brother followed behind his oxen, 
which he had laden with all the good things of the field, driving 
them before him to prepare for them their resting-place in the 
stable ill the village. And behold, the wife of his elder brother waji 
afraid because of the word which she had spoken, and she took a 
jar of fat, and she was like one to whom an evildoer had offered 
violence. She wished tliei-eby to say to her husband, ‘ Thy young 
brother has offered mo violence.' And her husband roturned home 
at evening according to his daily custom, and entered into his house, 
and found his wife lying stretched out and suffering from injury. 
She gave him no water for his hands according to her custom. 
And the lamp was not lighted, so that the house was in darkness. 
But she lay there and vomited. And her husband spoke to hor 
thus : ‘ Who has had to do with thco t Lift tliysolf up ! ’ Bho 
said to him, ‘ No one has had to do with me except thy young 
brother, for when lie came to take seed com for thee he found me 
sitting alone, and said to me, " Come 1 let us make morry an hour 
and rest 1 Let down thy hair! ” Thus he spake to mo, but I did 
not listen to him (but said), “ See! am T not thy mother, and is not 
thy elder brother like a father to thoo ? ” Thus I spoke to him, but 
he did not hearken to my speech, and used force with me, that I 
might not make a report to thee. Now if thou allowcst him to live, 
I will kill myself.’ * 

Tlie reader will at once perceive tliat Potipliar’s wife 
■ and Anpu’s wife precisely resemble eacli otlier, and 
Joseph’s and Bata’s temptations and virtue appear so 
closely allied that one is almost inclined to suppose a 
common origin of the two stories. 

That Joseph was actually invested with the highest 
rank at court, next to the king, is evident from the 
office he filled of an Adon ‘over all Egypt.’ (Gen. 
xlv, 9.) According to the monuments, Adon answers 
to the Greek ‘ epistatis,’ a president, one set over others. 
Tlie rank of such a dignitary varied according to his 
special duties. We find an Adon of the city of Aineii, 

• The nbule story is translated by M, lie I’ugo Houont in Ilevorth of 
Hie Patt, roL ii. y. 1S7 ok »ea. 
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of the seat of justice, of the infantry, of the beer cellars, 
and so forth. Quite different from all was the office of 
Joseph as Adou over the whole land, a title met with 
only once among the inscriptions. Before King 
Hor-em-heb of the Eighteenth Dynasty ascended the 
throne, he was invested with several verj' high offices. 
At last the Pharaoh was so pleased with him that he 
named him Eohir—procurator of the whole land. In this 
capacity, without having any colleague beside him, he 
wa,s called to be ‘ great lord in the king’s house,’ and 
‘ he gave answer to the king and contented him with the 
utterances of his mouth.’ lu such a service Hor-em-heb 
was ‘ an Adon of the whole land during the course of 
many years,’ and at length rose to the dignity of " heir 
to the throne of the whole land,’ until finally he placed 
the royal crown on his own head. 

Seventeen hundred years before the birth of Christ 
is about the epoch when the Middle separates from the 
New Empire. The devastated regions of Avaris and Zoau 
were forgotten and forsahen, and with the new race 
came the time of requital and vengeance on the de 
sceudants of the former conquerors of Egypt, even to 
the fourth and fifth generations. The theatre of these 
great events was removed to Western Asia, where 
Megiddo, Kadesh, Oarchemish, henceforth formed the 
focus of all warlike movements. 

The monuments begin from this point to afford us 
clear and intelligible history, for they cease not to 
celebrate in poetry and prose the glory and splendour 
oi their authors. 
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CITAFTER YTI. 

DmASTY xvm. 

NRn-rKn-TBT'KA Aaiimks I. (Amoris). iron r.c. ctb. 

The dominion of the Hykpos of necessity gave rise to 
profound internal divisions, alike in the different 
princely families-and in the native population itself. 
Factions became rampant in various districts, and 
reached their highest point in the hostile feeling of the 
inhabitants of Patoris or the South country against the 
people of Patomit or the North country, who were 
much mixed with foreign blood. The indolent descend¬ 
ants of the old royal races had made their residences 
the centres of petty kingdoms; and just as, in the 
strong fortress of El-Kab, in Thebes, in Khmun (the 
Hermopolis of the Greeks), in Klimensu (Heracleopolis), 
the Upper land kept up its branching dynasties from 
generation to generation, so the oppressed children of 
the ancient mouarchs in the Lower Egyptian cities of 
Memphis, So'is, Zoan (Tanis), and elsewhere awaited 
a brilliant future of sole dominion over the re-united 
divisions of the empire of Horus and of Set.® 

Prom this condition of divided power and of 
mutual jealousy the foreign rulers obtained their 
advantage and their chief strength, until King Aahraes 
made himself supreme. Mamiinghis ships with a suffi¬ 
cient number of warriors, he led them, do-wn the river 

* yoi Tublo oil Kings sec p. xsli. s gep 
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1433 „ 10. SA’AifKKHT=Mer-aten, Ankh-nes=Pa-aten (Amen)*=ll. TuT-A3?Kn-AjiEit 

Note. — ^The names marked an asterisk are those of women. Queen Hatsbepsn is not nitmhered in the series, as she was not 

regarded by her successors as a legitimate sovereign 
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to Metupliis, tincl from Ihence dealt a cleatli-hlow to the 
foreign goverunieiit in the hated city ol Avaiis. 

Aahmes, whose name signifies ‘Ohild of the Moon,’ 
was certainly not of Theliau origin. The moon was 
regarded as the celestial abode of Tehuti, the Egyptian 
Ilermes, who was invoked by his disciples as the thought 
and will of the sun-god Ea, his father. According to 
custom the name of this god was designedly chosen 
not only as -the family name of King Aahmes and his 
mother, Queen Aah-hotep, but also of their descendants 
namedTehuti-mes(the child of Tehuti),whose sovereignty 
ushered in the prosperous times of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Aahmes attacked his enemies by laud and 
sea, conquered Avaris, and pursued the hosts of the 
foreigners as far as the Canaanite town of Sherohan. 
In the tomb-chamber of Aahmes IT., surnained Peu- 
nulcheb, the country in which the king fought his 
Eastern battles, and in wliich Sherohan was situated, is 
designated by its collective name of Zahi. It is there 
related that Aahmes served under four kiiigs :— 

‘ I have reached a happy old age. T was during my exintonco in 
the favour of the king, and was rewarded by his Majesty, and was 
beloved by the royal court. And a divine woman, the great queen 
Maat-ka-Ea (Hatshepsu), the justified, gave me a further reward, 
because I brought up her daughter, the great princess Neferu-En, tho 
justified.’ 

‘ [I served] King Aahmes. In a hand-to-liancl combat I gained 
ten hands for him in the land of Zahi, I accompanied him to the 
land of Oush. Living prisoners .... [I served] King Amoii- 
hotep I., and gained for him three hands in a hand;to-hand combat 
in the north of Aamu Kahak,’ and so forth. f 

Erom this account of his life it appears with cer¬ 
tainty, that the first campaign on foreign soil was 
against the land of Zahi, that is, against the Phoenician 
population before alluded to as the Kharu. Aahmes, 
after he had driven the enemy out of Egypt and snlfi- 
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cienlly protected the eastern front ier of tlie low- 
conntry by a line of fortresses, attempted to restore 
peace and order in tlie Mngdoin by gradually reducing 
the petty kings to submission. They remained as 
under-kings in their several districts, and as such bore 
royal titles and received I’haraonic homage. Thus, on 
the monuments, by the side of Aahmcs there appear, 
as legitimate princes and ‘kings’ sons,’ the princes 
Benipu, Uotnies, Eanises, Aahmes, Sipar, &c., with their 
double names enclosed in a I'oyal cartouche. It was 
only in such a manner that he was able to secure him¬ 
self against insurrection and jealous opposition in the 
country, and also to lead his warriors from Patoris 
against the rebellions negroes on the soutliern frontier 
of the country. 

Taking advantage of the weakness of the empire 
during the foreign dominion, the inhabitants of the 
Nubian districts threw off the yoke of the Pharaohs, 
and even founded independent kingdoms in the valleys 
near the Oataracts, which the kings of the Twelfth 
Dynasty had wrung almoBt step by step from their 
dusky neighbours. Aahmes, the chief of the sailors, 
has already related how Aahmes the king came out 
victorious from this struggle also, in wliich a king 
named Tetan offered an obstinate resistance. 

Thus not only were the two halves of the empire 
re-united under the powerful sceptre of Pharaoh, but 
the South also was for a Lime again subjected to 
Egyptian supremacy. At last a time of leisure 
arrived, which allowed the king to prove his gratitude 
to the gods by embellisliing, rebuilding, or enlarging 
their temples, which during the long dominion of the 
foreigners ‘ had fallen into decay.’ 

Aahmes, in the twenty-second year of his reign, re¬ 
opened the abandoned quarries in the Arab chain of 

K 
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luountaiiis, to olitain limestone for the biiilcliiif)- of the 
temples in Memplii.s, Tliebes, and tlie other principal 
cities of the kingdom. 

The folio-wing is a translation of the inscription on 
two rock-tablets at Tfirah and Massaarah;— 

In the year 22 of the reign of King Aaliines, liis Majesty gave 
the order to open the rock-chambers anew, and to cut out thciioe 
the he&t white stone (lluio&tone) of the hill country, (railed) An, for 
tho houses of the gods, whoso existence is for endless y<-ars, for the 
house of tho divine Ptah in Memphis, for Amen, tho gracious 
god in Thehos, . . . and for nil other mommients, that his Majesty 
caused to he executed. The stone was drawn by bullocks, which 
were brought thither and given over to the foreign people o£ the 
Feuokh. 

The fact -which the inscrijjtiou relates, about tlui draw¬ 
ing of the stone by oxen, is represented beneath it in a 
picture. Six pairs of oxen are drawing a block of 
stone by the help of a kind of sledge. 

But the building of the Egyptian sanctuaries occu¬ 
pied centuries. The immense imperial temple of the 
god Amen at Thebes, in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Arab village of Karnak, was begun in the 
middle of the third millennium before Christ, but down 
to the tliirteeuth century the work had only reached a 
partial completion. It is proved by the inscriptions, 
even to the very year and day, that the re-building, 
under the Ptolemies, of the great Temple of the Sun 
at Edfh occupied the architects, with slight inter¬ 
ruption in the progress of the work, for 3 80 years, 
8 months, and 14 days, from the year 237 b.c, to the 
year 67 B.o. Aalimes, therefore, could not expect to 
see the completion of the work he had begun; and, 
in fact, it was reserved for his late descendants to finish, 
according to the ancient plan, the buildings he com¬ 
menced. 

The name of Aahmes as a builder has fallen into 
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oblivion on the walls of the Theban leniples, but the 
rocli-tablets of Massaarah have preserved the remem¬ 


brance of him and of his 
wife, the great queen 

Ne miit-abi-A All ES, 

that is, ‘ the beautiful con¬ 
sort of Aahines.’ Not only 
in Ihe rock-caves of Thrah 
and Massaarah, opposite to 
Memphis, but also on a 
number of public monu¬ 
ments, ill the interior of the 
sepulchral chambers of the 
Theban Necropolis, has the 
name of this queen been 
preserved, surrounded by 
laudatory inscriptions. Long 
after her decease, this 
great ancestress of the New 
Empire was venerated as a 



divine being, and her image 
was placed beside those of 
the eternal niliabitants of 
the Egyptian heaven. In 
the united assembly of the 
deified first kings of the New 
Empire, this divine spouse 
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(Built under tbe Ptolemies B.0.237-57.) 


A A, tbo pl;on, with stalroBses leading to th o 
top. B, ant tall, with peristyle, u, 
seoend hall. B, third haU. B, a small 
ohamber, couimnnloatliig with stalrsafie a, 
one leading to tee roof, tbs other to na.. 
meroas email paaeages and ohanibeES. V, 
another small chambmr, a> the eano. 
tnary.lnacernerof which leamagnlBcent 
monolith ot p<y granite, the shrine (psec) 
ol the hawk, which was the emblem of the 
god Eoismhhu. 


of Aahmes sits enthroned at 


the head of all the Pharaonic pairs, and before all the 
kings’ childi’en of her race, as the revered founder of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. She is * the daughter, sister, wife, 
and mother of a king,’ besides being the ‘ wife of the god 
Amen,’ an expression which denoted the chief priestess of 
the tutelary God of Thebes (but nothing more than that). 

£ 2 
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On several monumenIs she is represented with a black 
skin, and the conclusion has hence been drawn that she 
was descended from negro stock. In spite of the in¬ 
genious surmises which have been put forward, on the 
part of scholars, to infer high political relations from the 
colour of her complexion, namely, that this marriage was 
the seal of a treaty concluded by the Pliaraoh Aahmes 
with the iieighhouring negro tribes for a commou effort 
to drive out the Shepherd Kings, it seems to me that, 
in this supposition, Lw’o special points have been en¬ 
tirely left out of sight. First, the dark colour was not 
seldom employed in the paintings of the kings’ tombs 
at Thebes, in order, by the contrast with the usual 
brightly coloured pictures of the Pharaohs, to suggest 
a clearly visible allusion to their abode in the dark 
night of the grave. This intention of the painter would 
appear all the more probable in this case as she does 
not on every occasion appear black, but sometimes with 
a yellow skin, like all native w^omeu. In the second 
place, the negroes, with an Egyptian queen of their 
own race, w^ould have earned a poor return of grati¬ 
tude from the house of Egypt, if Aahmes, after the 
victory over his enemies in the North, had immediately 
tui-ned his arms against the brethren and the people of 
his own wife, by whose help alone he had been able to 
obtain the victory over his hereditary enemy.^ Her 
son and successor was— 

Seu-iu-Ka, Amen-iiotep I. 

^ According to all appearances Amen-hotop was a 
child at his father’s death, so that his mother, Neferl-ari, 
assumed the reins of government. When he grew up 
the young Pharaoh turned his attention to the south 
and led a campaign against the laud of Cush, in which 

* See Sogal Mnvmie* of Veir-el-Mahim, p. 302, 
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llie bfave warrior Aalime.s the son of Ahana toolc purl 
ill tlie capacity of caplain of the roj'al ships. His object, 
which was to extend, the boundaries of Eg 3 ’-pt, was 
fully attained, and besides this a rich booty hi captive 
negroes and cattle was brought home, 

A second campaign was directed towards the Horth, 
where the Libyan people of the Aamu-Kahalc had shown 
themselves hostile to the Egyptians. Tliis people be¬ 
longed to the great tribe of the ‘ light-coloured’ Thuhen, 
or, as the Greeks designated them, the Marmaridie, 
whose country was known in classic times under the 
name of hlarmarica. At that time they inhabited the 
nortliern coast of Africa. In this mention of the Aainn- 
Kahak are seen the first traces of that enmity which 
under Menoptah EE. assiuned an aspect so threatening 
for the Egyptians. Eor the rest, ‘ those from the land 
of Thnhi’ considered themselves as cousins to the 
Egyjitians. 

Towards the East Amen-hotep 1. remained inactive, 
and, like his predecessor, contented himself with protect¬ 
ing the frontiers. In the interior of the country the 
inscriptions prove his erection of the great temple at 
Thebes, and of sanctuaries for individual gods in the 
western part of the great Tlieban plain. After his 
death divine honours were accorded to him, as to his 
predecessors. 

He had by his consort Aah-hotep a son, who was his 
successor on the throne, and as such bore the names— 

Aa-khei»er-ka-Ea TEnuTi-inss I. loss b.c. gib. 

His name, written by the Greeks Thotmosis, means 
‘ Tehuti’s child.’ The victories and wars of this king, 
who for the first time undertook a campaign in the East 
as far as the banks of the Euphrates, form the principal 
events of his history. 
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Tlie inscrii)lion in Lhe tomb of Anlmies, the captain 
of the ships, first mentions an expcclil ion of Tohuti-mes I. 
against the country of Kheut-hen-ncfer, an inclusive 
term which comprehended all the known countries in 
Africa situated to the west of the Nile as far as the 
north coast of Libya, in contradistinction to Gush, now 
called the Sfidan. On a tract of such an enormous 
extent there naturally lived an immense number of 
tribes whose original stock was pure African; they are 
the black or brown negro races called Nahasu on the 
monnments. 

Among these, lighter-coloured tribes of Semitic or 
Cushite origin had settled themselves, whom a later 
monument of the time of the Ptolemies calls by the 
name of Senti (Sati ?). According to the situation of 
these countries, and the habitations of these tribes, we 
have substituted for the Egyptian appellations of Tn- 
Khent and Cush the better known names of ‘Nubia’ 
and ‘Ethiopia;’ and in like manner have translated 
Nahasu by ‘ Negroes,’ and Annu by ‘ Cusliites.’ For 
all these nations as well as for the Egyptians, the Nile 
aflorded the one great waterway. In spite of all the 
efforts of the inhabitants of these remote regions to bid 
defiance to the Egyptian kings and to destroy their 
monuments there are still traces enough left to prove their 
supremacy. Among them the name of TehuLi-mes I. is 
not wanting; for the rocks in the neighbourhood of the 
Cataracts of Kerman (the Third Cataract) have pre¬ 
served the remembrance of bis great deeds, and relate 
how— 

‘Tehuti-mes I. had taken possession of the throne of Horns, in 
order to extend the boundaries of the Thebaid; ’—how 'In the ter¬ 
ritory of the quarter of Thebes called Khefti-noh-s, the inhabitants 
of the desert (Heru-sha), and the Aamu and all foreign nations 
were obliged to workhow ‘The northern people of Khebau-neh 
are bowed down and the Agabot (Libyans) are quelled ; ’—how 
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‘Peace is. now tl)ore, becaiifjO the inhalnlanis of tlio southern lauds 
are driven downward and tlie iioi-theni peoiiK' avo driven upward, 
and they have alltoectlier .subjected t]ienis(‘l\ i>s to tlie kinj'; ’—how 
‘ The inhabit ants of the inner reffioiiH hastened to Pharaoh to bow' 
down before life throne ; ’—how ‘ He smote the king of the Amiu 
(the Cushites), and of the Negroes;’—how ‘The Annu of Nubia 
were hewn in pieces and scattered all over their lands, and how their 
stench dlled the valleys.’ 

llien the inscription continues;— 

The lords of the great king’s house have made a frontier gar¬ 
rison for hia warriors, so that they may not be surprised by the 
foreign tribes ; they have gathered together like the young panther 
against the bull. lie remains RtUl; he is blinded. The king came 
even to the ufcteritio.st liuiits of life realm ; ho i-eaohed the extivme 
boundary by his mighty arm. Ho sought the battle, but found 
no one who could have olFered him reiafetauce. He opened the 
valleys, which had remained unknown to hia forefathers, and 
which had never hnhcld the wearars of the double crown. His 
southern boundary was at the beginning of this laud, the northern 
boundary at that water whore the traveller downwards turns for 
his upwai’d journey.' Never had tliis been the case under any other 
king. 

The inscription concludes with the words:— 

The land in its complete extent lay at the feet of the king. 

The office of governor of Cush, to which at first the 
real sons of the king (called ‘ King’s sons of Oush) laid 
claim, is mentioned for tlie first time under the rule of 
Tehuti-raes I. on the wall of the temple at Semneh, where 
an official called Kahi, who had won his spurs under 
Aahmea and Tehuti-mes L, was raised hy the latter king 
to this new dignity. 

The richness of Kuhia and Ethiopia made them most 
desirable objects of conq^uest; and governors were at 
once sent to administer the ‘ land of Cush ’ and collect 
the tribute. Cattle and rare animals, panther-skins, 
ivory, ebony, balsam, sweet-smelling resin, gold, and 
precious stones, as well as captive negi'oes, all were 

’ Possibly an allusion to the great bend of the lirer at Oebel Barbah 
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bi'ouglii into Pliaraoli’s ti'eariurics. The prisoiiei-s were 
many of Uiem sent Lo work hi the emerald luiues at 
Waclj’-'Maghai’ah, or to the scorching country of Ua-ua-t 
to dig for gold. In the neighbourhood of the local 
temples villages sprang up, whose busy inhabitants 
were supported by tlie supjilies of Egyptian corn which 
their omi soil denied them. The natives of the cataract 
districts were employed as sailors by the king, his 
generals, and his merchants, nor did the reward of their 
labour fail them. 

When Pharaoh visited the Nubian (jonntry in his 
richly adorned Nile ship, there was no end to the 
wonder and admiration, the joy and the hurras, for the 
king and his courtiers bestowed rich gifts on the inha¬ 
bitants. For it was well worth while for the kings toleave 
behind them generous presents, to teach the inhabitants 
that Pharaoh was the father and benefactor of his 
subjects. Then those dusky-coloured men might well 
sing— 

Hail to thee! king of Egyiit, | Sun of tlio foreign people 1 

Tliy name is great | In the land of Oush, 

Wliere the -war-ci'y resounded through 

Tile dwellings of the men. 

Great is thy power, | Thou beneficent ruler. 

It puts to shame the peoples. 

The Pharaoh!—life, safety, health to him 1— 

He is a shining Sun. 

After Tehuti-mes I., in the first years of his reign, had 
undertaken a campaign against Oush, and had fixed the 
boundaries of his empire to the South, it seemed to him 
that the favourable moment had arrived to send troops 
eastward to attack the hated inhabitants of Asia. Tims 
began that great war of BOO years, which was carried 
on by successive Pharaohs with almost uninterrupted 
good fortune. 

It may be as well to say a little about these 
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Asiatic people. First of all there were the waiuleriiig 
Shasu, who.se chiei’ territoiy v'as the inouulaiiious 
counti’}' of Edom. Here the Bech'iwi of antiquity lived 
‘ like foxes in their holes; ’ while the kindred tribes 
settled at the angle of the sea coast were generally 
faithful allies of the Egyptians. Their three chief 
places—^Ehinocolura, Anaugas, and Jamnia—formed a 
sort of Tripolis. After passing the fortress of Sherohan 
the road touched the stronghold of Gaza. Along the 
edge of the sea lay Phoenicia, of which Askalon, Joppa, 
Tyre, Sidon, Berytus were the principal places on the 
royal road till in the valley of Eleutherus, at the northern 
slope of Lebanon, the ancient way took an easterly 
direction, and finally oj)ened into the -wide plain of 
Kadesh on the Orontes, and thence into the heart of the 
land of the Amorites. Another much-frequented 
though dangerous road led from Gaza in a northerly 
direction along the whole length of the Jordan; the 
valley of the Leontes and Orontes had to be passed in 
order to reach from this side the same city of Kadesh 
in the land of the Amorites. Damascus and the towns 
of Ccele-Syria were left to the east on the other side of 
Anti-Libanus, Carchemish and Kalybon being the last 
halting-places on the road in Syria proper, which was 
bounded on the east by the broad water-way of the 
Euphi'ates, while on the west the chain of Mount 
Amanus and the spurs of the Taurus range set a limit 
to the further march of the great army. The whole of 
this territory was divided into a number of small king¬ 
doms, the names of which were commonly connected 
with a fortified capital, and which were inhabited by 
races whose exact designations are as yet unknown. 

The Hittites or Kheta held a distinguished place 
among them, while the kingdoms of Carchemish, Eadesh, 
and Megiddo were looked upon as the most important 
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points for defence and attack, and as general gathering- 
places for the allied kings. 

The Egyptian inscriptions of this period frecpiently 
mention the name of Nairn rain, or land of two rivers, 
as a large country in the neiglibourliood of the Upper 
Uuthen. It is generally understood to be the country 
of Mesopotamia. The Arabs at the present day are 
accustomed to call the fertile country to the west of 
Damascus, which is watered by many rivers, by the 
name of Naharain. Tehuti-ines I. chose as the objet’t 
of his campaign against the East this land of Naharain. 
The two contemporaries and namesakes Aahmes, already 
mentioned, agree completely in their accounts of this 
expedition, Avhich the king undertook in order ‘ to wash 
his heart,’ i.e. to satisfy his anger against the inhabitants 
of the land of Euthen. He won the victory, and took 
numerous prisoners, besides horses and chariots of war. 

This campaign was the beginning of a brisk trade 
between the Nile and the Euphrates, which lasted 
through many centuries. 

Trade and art went hand in hand. Tlie descriptions 
of the chariots of war, which blazed with gold and 
silver, of the armour and weapons, from the most 
beautiful coats of mail to richly ornamented lances, of 
the vessels of gold and silver and bronze, of the house¬ 
hold furniture down to tent-poles and footstools, and 
those thousand smaU objects which appear necessities 
to civilised men, represent the art and civilisation of 
that day. Long before the heroes of the ‘ Iliad ’ and 
' Odyssey ’ appear on the battle-field in their ornamental 
armour, the kings and ‘ marinas ’ of the land of Canaan 
careered in brazen harness in their war-chariots over 
the plains of Shinar and Mesopotamia and the valleys 
of Palestine, to measure themselves in battle with the 
warrioi's of Egypt. 
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In tlic conduol. of war abjo Llieir Asiatic neiglibours 
exercised an iidliniuce on tlie Rgyptian military admi¬ 
nistration. Tlie distribution and arrangement of the 
troops, and the position of the leaders, were carefully 
settled, from the common soldier to the highest general. 
The horse was now introduced into the valley of the Nile 
under his Semitic name of ms, and the war-chariot, 
with its pair of grey horses, henceforth took a promi¬ 
nent place in the Egyptian order of battle. In the 
tomb of the brave warrior Aahmes at El-Kab there 
appears a picture of a pair of horses with a chariot. 
The driver, Kazan, standing behind the chariot, holding 
the reins, waits for his lord, who ‘ loves the clever steeds,’ 

The kiirg returned victorious from his campaign 
against Naharain. OroAvned with glory and laden with 
booty, he entered Thebes, and, as a lasting monument 
in remembrance of his expedition, caused a tablet to 
be set up on which were inscribed his victories. He 
further showed his thankfulness to Amen by contihuing 
the works begun by his forefathers at Karnak. 

The temple, which was at that time small, and 
surrounded by a wall with rows of chambers built 
against it, received on the western side an addition of 
massive buildings and rows of columns; and in front of 
these two granite obelisks, covered with inscriptions, 
were to serve as witnesses of the prowess of the king 
and liis piety towards the gods. 

It seems that Tehuti-mes I. enjoyed but a comparar 
tively short life and reign. With this agrees the fact 
that the two Aahmes, as also 'Nahi, the governor of the 
southern country, were able to serve their country 
faithfully under the first four Pharaohs of this dynasty. 
Tehuti-mes I. left behind him three children, an heiress 
daughter and favourite of her father, the bold and able 
Hatshepsu, and two sons, both of whom bore the name 
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of tlieir ffilher, Te]iuti-me.s. The elder wa„s already able 
to caiT}' on the govei-nment alone, while the other wa& 
a very young eliild, \vho.se future was entrusted to the 
care of his elder brother and sister. 

Aa.-i{:iiepi3h.-i:n-ILv Tbiiuti-mrs II. ifioo b.c. cm. 

After the death of his father the eldest son, 
Tehuti-raes II., ascended the vacant throne, not without 
exciting the jealousy of his energetic sister and wife, 
Hatshepsu. This favourite child of the late king, 
supei'ior to her brother both in courage and capacity, 
risked everything to get the govermnent into her own 
hands. Wliether the means she took to serve her end 
were legitimate, is now difficult to decide ; but the fact 
is certain that they met with a hostile reception, for 
after the death of her elder brother she erased his 
name from the monuments with the greatest care, a 
token of the unfriendly feeling that existed between 
the brother and sister. As an heiress, whom her father 
had in his lifetime already allowed to take part in the 
affairs of government, she felt herself strengthened by 
the influence of her position and her birth, like that by 
which her mother, ,4ah-hotep, herself the daughter f)f 
a legitimate king of the old race, had held so distiii- 
gnished a place. 

Tehuti-mes II. reigned only a short time in con¬ 
junction with his sister. He succeeded, however, in 
conducting a campaign against the southern people, as 
well as another against his neighbours, the Sha.su, on 
the eastern frontier, who had attempted an attack 
upon the Egyptian lowlands. 

A rock tablet in the neighbourhood of Asw&n in¬ 
forms the wayfarer of the relations of this king -with 
the southern country. It commences with the date of 
the 8lh Paophi in the first year of his reign. On the 
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left bank of tlie stream the two-fold namets of the royal 
brother and sister were especially recorded on buildings 
on the site of the modern Medlnet Habi'i (called by the 
special name of ‘ the mountain of Neb-ankh,’ that is 
‘the coffin mountain,’ on account of the tombs which 
are found there), and on those at the place called Deir- 
el'Bahari. At the site last named, in the north-western 
corner of the Theban vallej', the white limestone rocks 
rise steep and abruptly from the plain. On the left 
hand, where the hill of Gfiniah juts into the plain, not 
far from Deir-el-Bahari, the rock is penetrated by 
thousands of caves, which lead to the chambers of the 
dead. 

Here the queen resolved that a magnificent sepul¬ 
chre should be hewn in the rock, with a temple to the 
dead in front of it, in memory of the princes of the 
royal house, the like of which should not be found 
again in Egypt. While the steep wall of rock was 
pierced with grottoes in the shape of vast halls, which 
served as sacrificial chambers to the yet undiscovei’cd 
toinbs of the families of the race of Tehuti-ines, richly 
adorned with variegated representations and corre¬ 
sponding inscriptions of pious import, there rose in 
front a gigantic temple in the form of a long, extensive 
building approached by broad steps which descended 
to the plain. A sacred avenue [dromos), bordered on 
each side by sphinxes, led in an easterly direction to the 
river. Such was the splendid erection of Queen Hat- 
shepsu, which called to mind the wonderful buildings 
on the banks of the Euplrrates that have been so often 
described. In the subterranean chambers which have 
not yet been discovered in the interior of the steep 
wall of rock, and perhaps connected with the tombs of 
the kings which lie behind them in the vaUey of 
Bib^n-el-Molhk, were placed the bodies of Tehuti-mes 
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1. and his wife and sister Queen Aalunes. Here 
reposed near their parents the princess Edieb-ueferu-lla, 
Avho died young, by her side Tehuti-ines II., and his 
restless, ambitious consort Hatshepsu, and lastly the 
Pharaoh Tehuti-mes III. 

Scarcely had the bi'other and husband of Hatshepsu 
closed his eyes when the proud queen laid aside her 
woman’s dress, clothed herself in man’s attire, and 
adorned herself with the crown and insignia of royalty. 
She assumed the sole government of the country, while 
her younger bi’Other, TeliuLi-mes III., was put aside. 
Her name was now expanded to 

MA AT-KA-EA-KIINEil-AM EN. HatSU R PSU. 

The first deed of the new woman-king shows her 
hatred of her deceased brother and husband, whose 
memory she sought to obliterate in every conceivable 
manner. She erased his names from the monuments 
they had erected together, and replaced them by her 
own or those of her father. The buildings which had 
been planned on a great scale were now continued, 
and before all others the Stage Temple of Deir-el-Bahari 
was carried to completion by untiring eflbrts. 

The friend and architect of the queen was named 
Seiimut, the sou of Eames and of Ua-uefer. After his 
death the queen raised to him ‘ as a mark of gratitude ’ 
a stone monument, his likeness in black granite, in a 
sitting posture, and on the right shoulder was this 
short but significant inscription; JVen hem era an up a, 
‘ his ancestors were not found in writing.’ In the in¬ 
scriptions on his monument he abstains from mention¬ 
ing the woman-king otherwise than as ‘he,’ for thus 
the wuli of the queen commanded. 

I lived under the lo7'd of the country, tho kin^i Maat-kn-Ra.: may 
he live for ever! 
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I was a distinguislied man, wlio loved him^ and who gained for 
myself the adniirntion of the lord of the country. lie made mo 
great in the country ; he named me as. the chief steward of hu 
house, and as the governor of the whole country. So I heoatne the 
fir.st of tho finst, and the master of tlie works of all masters of the 
works. 

The huiklings of Hatshepsu are some of the most 
tasleM, most complete, and brilliant creations that the 
hands of Egj^ptiaii artists ever wought. They belong 
to the time of the matchless splendour of Egyptian art, 
whether as regards the mauipidation of the stone, or 
the form and manner of the execution, or the effect of 
the rich coloured decoration. Even in their ruin they 
exercise a wonderful charm on the spoilt taste of 
modern times, Hatshepsu’s desire for glory and a cer¬ 
tain adventurous turn of mind caused her to look 
towards the remote shores of the Indian Ocean, and a 
voyage of discovery must be accomplished to the land 
of Punt, the cradle of many marvellous stories told by 
sea-faring men. 

The front walls of the Stage Temple of Deir-el- 
Bahari are covered with coloured sculptures and 
. inscriptions, of which the representation that has 
become so famous, of the expedition by sea to the 
balsam-land of Punt, is conspicuous above aU the rest. 

Incited thereto by the oracle of Amen, the queen 
determined to undertake a voyage of discoveiy to 
^this unknown land. The Egyptians were acquainted 
from hearsay with the wonders of that distant 
region on the coasts of the Eed Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, the home of the pine incense so much coveted 
for the service of the temples, and of many other pre¬ 
cious products of the soil. A number of seagoing 
ships were prepared for the voyage. They were 
manned by able seamen and w;aiTiors, and a pro¬ 
fusion of friendly sifts was not forsotten. 
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A royal aml)aSisador accompanied the expedition, 
with many noble princes and lords. IIow long the 
voyage lasted the in.scriptions do not state. When the 
fleet had reached its destination, a landing was made 
on the coast of the ‘ incense terraced-mountain ’ near 
Cape Guardafui. Then 

Each of the princes of the land of Punt approached, with rich 
and costly gifts as oll'crings to the holiness of Hathor, the lady of 
Punt, of whom the Egyptian queen is the living imago. 

The inhabitants apparently lived on pile-bnildinga, 
in litde dome-shaped huts, the entrance to which was 
effected by a ladder, under the shade of cocoa-nut 
palms laden with fruit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
whose houghs strange birds rocked themselves, and at 
whose feet stately herds of cattle peacefully reposed. 

The picture shows the royal ambassador, accom¬ 
panied by his wamors, as in the act of receiving a 
number of chains, rings, hatchets, and daggers, the ])re- 
senlsof‘the prince of Punt, Parihu,’ who, accompanied 
by his wife Ari . . . , his two sons, and his daughter, 
greets the royal ambassador with uplifted arms. An ass 
serves to carry his enormously fat wife. The appended 
words run thus:— 

The princes of the liincl of Punt have arrived, bowing them¬ 
selves in greeting, to receive these warriors of the quoeu. They 
praise and exalt the King of the Gods, Amen-Tla, 

As appears from the continuation of the inscription, 
they express their natural astonishment that it was 
possible for foreign men to reach such a distant and 
unknown country, and they add the prayer, that the 
queen, the mighty ruler of Egypt, would grant them 
peace and freedom. 

The royal ambassador, ready to take into account 
the peaceful desires of the princes of Punt, on his side 
puts forward the condition that the country of Punt 
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should be subjected to the sit 2 )i-cinacy of the queen of 
Eq’Yptj as also that some of the jjt-oducls of the coimtiy, 
mul jiarlicuhu-ly iiiceiiM', should be delivered as a tribute 
to the royal court. 

The ambassador and his suite had iu the mean¬ 
time ^jitched their cam^^ on tlie sea-shore. That this 
was done with the fiieudly intention of receiving the 
princes of Punt, whose favourable answer must have 
been given, and of entertaining them hospitably as 
the friends of the Egsjjlian queen, is shown iu the 
clearest manner by the inscription:— 

Tho uamp of tents of the royal ainhassaclor and hia wamors 
was pitched iu the iieij'htjomliood of the halb.xm teiTaced-mountain 
of tho country of Punt, on the shore of the great sea, to receive 
the princes of this country. There was offered to them bread, 
mead, wine, meat, dried fruits, and eveiything else from the country 
of Taniera (Egypt), just as the royal court had ordered. 

The chief reijresentalive of tlie princes of Punt, 
Parihu, who was mentioned above, accompanied by his 
wife, did not keep them waiting, for 

The prince of Punt camo, bringing with him Ihe tribute to the 
shore of the great sea. 

Golden rings, ivory, and a great heap of precious bal¬ 
sams, were laid out before the tents. Inhabitants of 
Punt bearing loads, and drivers leading laded asses, 
with herds of cattle behind, showed clearly the willing- 
]}ess of the natives to submit themselves to the Egyptian 
sovereign. The ambassador ‘ of the queen received the 
gifts of the prince of Punt,’ Thereupon peace and 
friendship were concluded, and everything was pre¬ 
pared for the return home. 

The treasures of stones and plants and animals, 
which Punt had cheerfully offered to the Egyptians, 
were increased by a' singular addition, which presents 
to ns the first and oldest attempt, of which we have 

I. 
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any record, to transplant a tree to a foreign soil. 
Thirty-one incense trees, packed in tubs, were dragged 
Lo the slioi-e l),y the natives. Six men toiled under the 
burthen of each tree. When all the products of the 
land stood ready for embarkation, the difficult work of 
packing and loading commenced. The picture shows 
us the labours of the sailors and of the natives. The 
inscription explains that 

Ihc &liips were laden to the ultennost witli the wonderful 
products of tbs land of Punt, and with the ditferont precious 
woods of tlie divine land, and with heaps of the resin of incense, 
with fresh incense-trees, with ohony, (objects) of ivory set in pure 
gold from the land of the Aamu, with sweet woods, Ivhesit-wood, 
with Ahem-inoense, holy rosin, and paint for the eyes, with dog¬ 
headed apes, with long-tailed monkeys and gi-eyhounds, with leopard 
skins, and nitli natives of the country, together with their children. 
Never was the like brought to any king (of Egypt) since the world 
stands. 

Soon the ships were set in motion. Sails and oars 
had to help alternately. 'Hie incense-trees stood on 
deck between chests and sacks: to the great amuse¬ 
ment of the voyagers the apes sprang about here and 
there in full freedom among the sails. The inscription 
added to the picture informs us that among the people 
who travelled with them were even princes of the land 
of Punt. 

The warriojs of the lord of the land betake themselves to the 
ship, they return happily homo, they take the road to Thebes in 
joyfulness of heart. The princes are with them from this country. 
What they bring is of a kind, the like of which was never brought 
to any other king. 

The return of the fleet to Thebes must, of course, 
have been celebrated as a great event. Egypt had 
quietly become possessed of a newly discovered region 
in the East, and with it the wealth of the most precious 
productions of this Eldorado, lii a solemn court the 
queen received the princes of the tribes, who respect 
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fully prostrated themselves before her who had now 
become their r^ueeii, and in the usual court language in 
their solemn address designal ed her as ‘ the Queen of 
Tamera, and the Sun who shines like the disk of 
heaven/ not without at the same time addressing her 
as ‘ their queen/ and as ‘ ruler of Punt.* 

They have now become the subjects of her Majesty. 

In a long procession the beasts and the other natural 
products were brought before the queen, and even the 
heavy iucense-trees were di'agged past her. 

In consequence of the fortunate result 'of this 
voyage, which carried the Egyptian name to the coast 
of Africa and opened new sources of wealth, it was 
proper aud natural to dedicate the treasures winch had 
been brought home to Amen, and to institute grand 
festivals in his honour. Pictures and inscriptions leave 
not the slightest doubt upon this point. 

The woman-king appeared in full royal attire, 
honoured by the most distinguished insignia of her 
dignity, before the great god, to testify her gratitude, 
and to prove the same in very deed, by the dedication 
and presentation of all the treasures which had been 
brought home from the distant South. The productions 
of Punt were heaped up in groups, and the incense- 
trees were planted in Egyptian soil. Giraffes, panthers, 
hunting-leopards, bulls, panther-skins, gold, copper, 
ebony, and other woods fit for building purposes, called 
Aamu-timber, ivory, paint for the eyes, ‘ kash ’ (?), and 
whole mountains of precious incense-resin, were offered 
to the god, and the number and measure of them in¬ 
scribed in the temple-books. This last act is shown 
in a symbolical manner in the picture, where Tehuti, 
the divine temple-scribe, and Safekh, the Goddess of 
libraries, write down on the roll of a book the pieces 
weighed out and counted over by Horus. 

J.2 
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The ex.aot and ju.st sciiles of Teliuti, which the queen had 
had prepared for her father, the Thelmn Amen, in order to weigh 
out .‘.ilver, gold, blue stone, green stone, and all othci- precious 
stones; 

SO run tlie words. 

On tlie one scale lie thirty-one rings of precious 
metal, on the other scale the ‘Ten- (or ‘pound-’) 
weights, in the shape of reclining oxen, and the smaller 
weights in the forms of heads of oxen and bricks. The 
present occupation of Horns, ‘ the watcher of the scale,’ 
is designated as 

the weighing out of the gold and silver and copper, and the 
works of the inhabitants of the South, for the Theban Gtod Amen. 

In the picture below, the spectator sees two large 
heaps of incense-resin. Four men are occupied in 
determining the amount exactly with a hollow measure. 
An inscription above it says:— 

Very active measuring of the fresh incense for the Theban god 
Amen, from the roost wonderful of lands, that of Punt, of the most 
excellent (incense) of the land of god. 

With these transactions there was connected a great 
feast in honour of Amen. The queen herself was 
arrayed in a spotted leopard-skin with copper clasps, 
and her limbs were perfumed like freshly fallen dew. 
AH the inhabitants gave utterance to their joy in song 
and music. The brother of the queen, Men-kheper-ka- 
Ea, had the honour of presenting an offering of the best 
incense to the holy bark of Amen, which was borne in 
solemn procession on the shoulders of the officiating 
priests, a long procession of whom, with court 
officials, warriors, and people, bearing palm-branches, 
approached the temple of the divine protector of 
Thebes. 

Closely connected with these events was the dedi¬ 
cation of the temple to the tutelary deities Amen and 
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Hatlior, in which the king of Punt and his nobles took 
part. Hatshepsu’s reign was not weakened by external 
enemies. In the East the Canaanite kings left Egypt 
unmolested, and rather showed their friendly feeling by 
sending the tribute imposed upon them, and in the South 
the governors delivered to the court the products 
of their country. In the meantime Tehuti-mes grew up 
to manhood, and according to the Egyptian law claimed 
a share in the throne, which his sister could not 
withhold from him; and, yielding to force, she placed 
beside her on the throne, as associate king, the rightful 
heir to the crown and lineal representative of the 
royal house. With deep rancour in his heart Tehu¬ 
ti-mes ni. assumed the royal dignity. 

His first exercise of kingly power bears the date of 
the year 15, on the 27th day of the month Pakhons. 

A rock-tablet at Wady-Maghai*ah exliibits the two 
sovereigns, Hatshepsu and Tehuti-mes HI., united in 
presenting their oiTerings to Sopt and Hathor, the pro¬ 
tecting deities of the distinct. The inscription begins 
with the date of the year 16. A year previously a 
work had been begun which claims attention for two 
reasons. On the plinth of one of the obelisks of rose 
granite, with which the queen adorned the great temple 
at Zarnak, there is an historical statement, the chief 
contents of which are as follows. The woman-king— 
to translate by an approximate phrase the masculine 
style in which the queen speaks of herself—^had cut out 
the work in question from the waU of rock in the ‘ red 
mountain ’ of Asw^n, and had raised it in its place in 
the inconceivably short space of seven months, namely, 
from the first day of the month Mekliir of the 16th 
year of her reign to the last of Mesori of the following 
16th ye'ar. If such was the case, the commencement 
of the first year of her reign must have fallen in the 
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time bet-\veeii the two months; cousequeiitly, the 
reckoning of the regnal year does not begin, accord¬ 
ing to the system hitherto received, from the first day 
of that year, in which she ascended the throne as 
king. 

Tills a.ssnmption of the real day of her accession to 
the throne is fully confirmed hy a date from the reign 
of Tehuti-mes HI., who, according to the authority of the 
monuments, ascended the throne of Egypt on the 4th day 
of the month Pakhons. 

In agreement with this, the great tablet of victories 
at Karnak announces that the same king, in the 22nd 
year of his reign, in the month Phai’inulhi, left the 
Egyptian frontier to arrive at Gaza a few days later, 
in the 23rd year, on die day of his coronation, the 
4 th of Paklions. 

According to the inscription in the tomb of his 
contemporary, Amenemheb, the Adon of the warriors, 
the king died on the last day of the month Phamenoth, in 
the 64th year of his reign. Tehuti-mes III. according^ 
reigned exactly 63 years, 11 mouths, and 1 day, that 
is including the years of his sister’s reign, whose sole 
rule appeared to him unjust and illegal. With this 
length of his reign the Manethoniau records of 12 years 
for the double reign of the two together, and 26 years 
for Ills sole reign, in no way agree; a striking example 
in proof of the corrupt form in which Manetho’s 
numbers have come down to us. The date on the 
plinth of the obelisk named above can now be perfectly 
explained. The 16tli year ends with the 3rd of 
Pakhons; and the 4th day of the same month began 
the 16th year. Thus they laboured at tliis work for 
3 months and 8 days of the 15th year, and 3 months 
and. 27 days of the 16th year; altogether, therefore, 
for just 7 full months. 
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Whetlifiv Tehuti-mes III., after reaeliing manhood, 
drove his sister by force from the throne, or whether 
she quietly passed out of life, we have not the means 
of knowing, as the monuments are silent on the 
point. 
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BINASTY XVin.—aonfinni'J. 

IfnN-icnKPUH-EA Tj-niUTi-jiKs TIT. Kioo b.c. oiit. 

(The Alexander the Great of Egyptian lliJoii).) 

Dosing so long a reign as 53 years, 11 mouQis, and 
1 day, an energetic king could accomplish luuc-h for lus 
country, and that TcTiuti-iues did so is proved by innu¬ 
merable ruined monuments wliicL. date from liis time. 
Egypt itself now forms the central point of the world’s 
intercourse, and idfords us au insight into the national 
histories of antiquity. For this king undertook to 
measure himself in battle with the mightiest empires, 
and carried his anus to the frontiers of the then known 
world, bringing home with him the spoils of the con¬ 
quered people. 

We shall be astonished at the countless riches which 
were laid up in the treasuries of the temides. The 
same inscriptions on the temple walls which, then in a 
better state of preservation, the wise men of Thebes 
read and explained to Germanicus, on his visit to the 
old city of Amen, still confirm what Tacitus has related. 

‘ There were read to him,’ says tlie Eoman historian, 
‘ the tributes imposed on the nations, the weight of 
silver and gold, the number of weapons and horses, and 
the ofierings to the temples in ivory and sweet scents, 
also what supplies of corn and utensils each nation 
paid, which were no less immense tlran are now imposed 
by the might of the Parthians or the power of Eome.’ 
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Tlie records of this Pliaraoli’s wars were carved in 
liieroglyphs on tlie walls of the holy of holies at 
Karnak. Only isolated portions of the long inscriptions 
have been preserved; hut these are still important 
enough to enable us to put together the ptincipal parts 
of the record of the victories of Tehuti-ines III., and to 
gain a general idea of his campaigns. 

During a period of almost twenty years he carried 
on more than thirteen campaigns, in the course of which 
towns had to be stormed, rivers crossed, and many 
countries traversed under the difficulties of a foreign 
climate and a hostile population. Under the rule of 
Hatshep&u the yearly tributes imposed on the conquered 
peoples had gradually ceased to be paid, and a detif 
ear had persistently been turned to repeated warnings, 
until at last the foreign kings renounced the Egyptian 
supremacy under the sceptre of a ‘ woman-king,’ and 
made a stand against the empire. A great revolution 
took place at this time in the Chaldean empire. The 
ruling dynasty was attacked by the Arabs from the 
South and overthrown. A new era began, the era of 
the Arab kings in Babylon, who from this time bore 
rule for many years in Mesopotamia. All these events, 
which a short time before the sole reign of Tehuti-raes 
in. had made a great revolution in the life of the 
nations from the Euphrates as far as the Western Sea, 
could not fail to exercise an influence on Egypt. The 
tribes of the Upper Euthen, the Phoenician Kharu, and 
their southern neighbours in Zahi, declared themselves 
independent of the yoke of Egypt, and the king of 
Gaza was the only one who preserved his ancient 
friendship for the Egj'ptians. 

Eiithen and Zahi formed the main points of attack 
in the different years of the war. After victories had 
been won the king with his army marched out from 
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the Egyjjtian froutiev in tlxe month of Pliarmiithi, pro¬ 
bably to^v^l^■cls its close, the point of departure being 
the fortress on the eastern frontier of Zaru or Zoan- 
Tanis. The follo'wing literal translation of the Egyptian 
record gives the further course of the campaign:— 

FiiAftMEiTT 1.— ‘{ 2 ~ 5 ) The king, Men-khepor-Ra (Teliuti-mos III.) 
[may ho live for ever], hus Issued the command that there should 
1)0 put up [the raport of his victories which his father Ameu granted 
him] in the form of a memorial tablet in the temple which tlie king 
has erected to his father [the Theban god Amen. Therein is set 
forth the list of the towns which he has oonqv\ercd in his] campaign 
according to their names, with the addition of the }>ooty which was 
brought away by [the king out of] all [lands], which liis father, the 
sun-god Ra, had delivered to him. (C) Tn the year 22, m the month 
Pharmuthi, [on the ? day, the king found himself in] (7) the fortress 
of Zaru on his first campaign to [extend] (8) the frontiers of Egypt 
by [his] victories. 

‘ (9) Now the duration of the same was cb -t- 2 years , [The 
foreign kings hsul sown] (10) discord. Each was in the . . . against 
. . . (11) The [tribes?] which lived there (12) in the city of Whe- 
rohan, made the beginning with Irza, (13) and found their termina¬ 
tion at die extremest limits of the earth, with the exception of those 
who had raised themselves up against the king. 

‘ In the year 23, on the ith day of the month PakJwne, the day of 
his accession to the throne, 

‘ (14) he found himself in the town, which the ruler of Gazatu 

(Gaza) bad within.. (15) On the 5t/b of Pakhons 

he left this place full of power [and strength,] (10) in might and 
triumph to conquer that miseraUe enemy, and to extend (17) the 
boundaries of Egypt, accorduig to the commands of his father Amen 
[who gives him] what he possesses. 

‘ (18) In the year 23, on the \%th of Pakhons (he wont) to Ihora, 
[The king] (19) gave the order for a consultation with his warriors 
on account of the war, speaking thus : 

‘“That hostile king (20) of Eladcshu has arrived, lie has 
entered into Makitha (Megiddo). He is [there] (21) at this moment. 
He has assembled with him the kings [of all] the tribes [which 
dwell] (22) over against the water of Egypt as far as the land of 
Naharain [the ....], (23) the Eharii (Phmnicians), the Kidu 
(Kittim), the .... their horses, their warriors [in great num¬ 
bers]. (24) Thus he speaks : I will withstand [tlio king of Egypt] 
(25) at Makitha (Megiddo). TeE me [which is the way to break 
into this city ?] ” 
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‘ (2C) TJiey spake before the king : “ How would it bo, to force 
tho way along (27) that i-oacl which leads to the narrow passes? for 
there is [intelligence] (28) that the enemy stand there [in ambush, 
and impassable is] (29) the road for a numerous body. For lo ! a 
horse cannot go behind [another, nor a man behind] (30) a man in 
like manner. Will not then, [the enemies rise up to] (31) fight 
there, while [the army] stands still ? A broad road goes (32) out 
from Alun.a j it offers them no opportunity for attack, and with 
respect [to the way on] a broad i-oad (33) it is tho only way. Take 
it into consideration. [Let us go by it, we shall] come [out at] 
(:14) Ta-nn-na-ka (Thaanaoh). Another [way] wliieh you might 
take into consideration (3C) is the road north of Ziftha (Zaphat). 
We come out upon this to the north of Makitha (Megiddo). 
(30) Wherever our victorious ruler will go, [wo will follow] him 
on it (the way). (37) Only let him not lead us on the impassable 
road." 

‘ And lo (38) the spies [arrived, whom the king had sent out] 
on account of the intentions [of tho enemy, and] (39) they spake in 
the presence of the king, 

‘ Then spake the Majesty of Pharaoh—may he live, and be safe 
and well!—[thus]: (40) “ As truly as the sun-god Ra loves me, I 
call to witness my father Amen, I the son of the [sun-god Ea] 
(41) with a pure life, I will enter on the road of A- (42) luna. 
Let him, whoever among you has the wish, enter on [other] (43) 
roads, which you have named. But let [those] of you come (44) 
who will follow me. For thus would speak (45) the enemies, who 
know not Ra : Does not the king advance on one (4G) of the other 
roads 1 He wishes to retreat for fear of us.” Then they assented, 
(47) speaking thus before the king: “May thy father Amen of 
Thebes grant (48) to us protection and safety if we follow thee, the 
king, into all places wherever thou wilt go : (49) for the servant 
should be behind [his] lord.” [Then the king showed himself] (50) 
in the sight of his assembled warriors [while he spoke to them 
thus] : (.51) “ May Amen give guidance into [good ways] 1 ” Each 
one of the warriors took an (62) oath, speaking thus: “ I will not 
advance (83) before the king in order to [pzntect him against the 
enemy. I will leave him, the king,] (54) to go himself before his 
warriors.” [Then the king loft his horse and went] (55) on foot, 
and those who went on foot, their horse was behind [them. Thus 
the king advanced] (60) at the head of his wamors. 

‘ In the yea/r 23, on the 19«A of Pdkhons, (57) the king’s tent 
was pitched at the city of Alnna. But the king went on (58) for¬ 
wards, His divine father Amen-Ra [the ruler of Thebes] (59) was 
before him, and the god Horemkhu [the god of light of Heliopolis] 
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by [liis side].(CO) His fiillier Aiiien-Ea, the lord of 


Tliobes, victory for [thine] arm .... (01) for the king. The battle 

begins ou the side [of the enemy].(62) In the tumult of 

battle, numerous are.(03) The southern horn (wing) at the 

town of Ta-a-[iia-ka] (Taanach).(6-1) the northern horn 

(wing) at the corner south [of the town of Megiddo] (CD) the king 
was in face of them. (66) They fcrll to the ground, and the hostile 
king .... (07) . . . they . . . .’ 

Then follows, after a gap of lliree or four lines, the 
following large fragment:— 

Ebagmest 3.—‘ (1) Aa-lu-na. The rear-guard of the brave 
warriors of the king [remained] at [the town of] (2) Aluna. The 
advanced guaiti came out into the valley. (3) They tilled all 
the ground of this valley. Then Uiey spake thus to the king : 
(4) “ Would the king advance, aceouipauied by his warriors, to the 
battle 1 the valley is full of them : (5) wo will obey our war-chief in 
the [tight] j (6) we will protect our lord and the rear-guard of his 
warriors together with his people. (7) We have (left) the rear of the 
waiTiors behind, [that] they may fight against (8) the country . . , 
of the Aam, that we may not act according to our will. 

(9) our warriors.” And the king took up a position outside them 

(10) there, to protect the rear of his warriors in the battle. Then 
they reached the .... (11) and the warriors came out ou this 
road. (12) The sun had rolled downwards, when the king reached 
the south of Megiddo on the bank of the brook Quinaa (Kanaah). 
There had (further) passed by six hours of the day. Then was 
the camp pitched, and the king showed himself in the sight of all 
his warriors (.speaking thus) : “Keep yourselves ready, look to your 
arms, for we shall meet this miserable enemy in battle early to¬ 
morrow morning, because . . . .” (13) assembled at the tent of 
Pharaoh; it was composed of the baggage of the guides, and the 
utensils (?) of the servants. When the watch had been set, which 
the soldiers kept, they spoke thus ; “ Firm courage, firm courage I 
Watch ! watch ! Watch over his life at the king's tent 1 ” 

‘Tidings were brought to the king : “Meru (Egypt) is of good 
courage, and the noble races and the warrior people of the South 
and the North land alike.” 

‘ In iJui ymr 23, on thf, 21«^ of FaMons, on tits feast of the 
new moon, which is the anniveemry of the coronation of the Hng, 
in the early morning all the warriors were ordered that they should 
open .... 

* (14) The king went forth on his chaitiot of copper; he was 
equipped with all the necessary panoply; he was like Horus the 
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smitor, the lord of ininht, and like Moiitn, the lord of Thehes. 
His father Amen made his hands strong. The honi (-wing) of the 
warriors of tho king at tlie .stmtherii ninuntiiin |wns .stationed at 
the brook] of Qina, tlie northern horn to the nortli-west of lilegiddo, 
the king in tlieir midst, Amen at his side . . . (IS) his liinhs. 
Then the king prevailed over them hefore his warriors. They 
(the enemy) wondered at the king, how he became their lord. 
Then they fled head over heels to Megiddo, with terror on their 
face, and left behind their horses and then- gold and silver chariots, 
and wore drawn up by their clothes ns by ropes into that town, for 
the people had barricaded the town itself on account of [the deeds 
of the king]. 

‘(IG) While they were being drawn up by theii' clothes from 
without into this town, oh that the warriors of the king had not 
yielded to their desire to plunder the goods of the enemy! .... 
IMegiddo at the same hour. For the miserable king of Kadesh had 
gone up together with the miserable king of that town (Megiddo), 
so that they escaped and went inlo their town. Then was tho 

king enraged ..(17) and his crown gained power over 

them.Then their horses, their gold and silver chariots, 

which had been made in the land of the Asebi (Cyprus), were made 
spoil. They (the enemy) lay kicking in heaps like Ashes on the 
ground. The brave troops of the king counted up their goods, 
See I they have captured the tent [of tho miserable king], in which 
his son [was], (18) Then the warriors all at once raised a shout 
of joy and gave honour to Amen [the lord of Thebes] who had 
given to his son [the victory]. And the .... of the king 
avouched his power. And they exhibited the spoil, which they 
had taken, in hands, and in living prisoners, in mares, in chariots, 
in gold and silver, and [all other things]. Then spake tho king: 
“ Thank Amen for the protection which he has afibrded [me his 
beloved son], tho (19) sun-god Ea on this day. Concerning all the 
kings of that people, who have shown themselves as enemies in 
their inward thoughts, and concerning tho fact that the might of 
Megiddo is the might of a thousand towns, you must make your¬ 
selves masters of it” ..... . (20) the leaders of the bodyguard 
[to return] each to his place. And they left that [town and re¬ 
mained] at the rampart which was encompassed with fresh green 
trees of all kinds of wood in the country. And it was a delight 
to the king to be within it, as in a fortress, on the east of that 
town. 

‘(21) [The king gave the order] to finish building the place 
and to surround it with thick walls and with thick [battlements], 
and the king gave it the namo q! “Men-kheper-Ra, whn has taken 
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posse&sion of the pltiin of thp Asiatics ; ” aud guards were set before 
tho dwelling of the king, and the word was given to them, “ Firm 
courage, firm cowage ! Watch, watch ! watch over the life in tho 
king’s tent.” Tho king [conmiaiided the ho.sL{1c iuliahitaids, that 
none of Ihom should show himsolf] (22) outside, behind this wall; 
except at tho exit in an oppo.site direction, at the gate of their for¬ 
tress. All this did the king to this miserable king and to his 
miserable warriors. It (the record) was set up by day in his name, 
and in the name .... (23) and it was set up on a roll of leather 
in tho temple of Amen on the same day. Then the king-s of that 
laud came [together with] their [children ?] to worship before the 
king, and to implore breatlT for their nostrils, because of the 
strength of his arm, and because of the greatness of his spirit. 
(24) [And the children of the kings came] before Pharaoh, and pre¬ 
sented their gifts of silver, gold, blue stone and green stone, and 
they brought also wheat and wine in drins, and fruits for the 
warriors of the king, for every one of the TCiti had taken care to 
have such provisions for his return home. Then the king graciously 
paidoned the foreign princes because of . . . 

There follo'ws a complete list of tho spoils, which 
consist, among other things, of 2,603 captives, cattle, 
silver, gold, and electrum, ivory and precious stones, 
cedar-wood and ebony, furniture for tents and houses, 
costly inlaid work, fine cloth, and armour. The princes 
of Euthen and Asshur, the lands of Punt, Cush and 
Zahi, IJa-ua-t, Cyprus, aud the powerful ruler of the 
Kheta tribes were aU forced to pay heavy tribute.^ 

Then the king gave orders to set up the record of the viotories 
which he had gained from the year 23 to the year 32, which ooiucides 
with the erection of the memorial lable on this temple wall. 

Thus has he done. May he live for over! 

The rich tributes and taxes which King Tehuti-mes 
in. received in what are called the ‘ halting-places ’ on 
his campaigns, aud those which the foreigners, especially 
the Ethiopians, brought to Egypt in person, were given 
over to the Theban officials, that they might estimate 

» For a fuU account of the spoil Tablet iifTe/uiti-mesJIZ.aaid ‘Annals 
earned away, and the tribute imposed of Thothmes III.,’ in Jleo. of Pant, 
niion the conquered peoples, see vol. ii. p. 17 ei w?. 

Birch’s translation of the Statitstioai 
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them accurately according to uuinber and iveight. and 
enter them in the account-books of Pharaoh. Tlie 
fri])utes of Iho tribes of the South, uf the land of Punt, 
of the lauds of Puthen and ICefa, ocjcupied the first 
place in the registers. 

If Lepsius’s explanation of the TJ,sem-inetal as elec- 
truna be right, according to a representation in a tomb 
mentioned below, not less than 30,G92 l])s. of it were 
carried into the treasuries at Thebes under Tehnti-mes 
TEC.; that is, a mass of 67 cwts., which, considering the 
rarity of this precious metal, seems hardly probable. 
This Usem seems much more hkely to have been a 
mixture of metals, resembling our brass, in which 
copper formed the principal ingredient. 

. The tributes of the countries .situated directly on the 
Nile in Upper and Lower Nubia were delivered to the 
Egyptian governor of the Southern couutiy. In the 
time of Teimti-mes III. the ‘ king’s son ’ Nahi occupied 
this post, and, according to tlie inscriptions in the rock- 
grotto of EUesteh, 

he filled the king’s house with gold, and made joyful ihe counte¬ 
nance of the king by the products of the lands of the South. The 
reoonipen.se for this is a rewarrl from the lord for Nahi the king’s 
son and the governor of the South. 

After Ms brilliant campaigns on Canaanitish soil, 
the return of the king to Egypt must have been oue 
grand triumphal procession. The sight of the captive 
princes, their children, and their subjects, in the train 
of the young hero; the nxunberless troops of horses, 
oxen, goats, and rarer animals—in a word, all the 
riches of the then known world—could not fail to make 
a deep impression on the Egyptians, and must have 
inclined the hearts of all to the young sovereign. 

The first thing was to offer homage and thanks¬ 
giving to the gods for the victories he had won. The 
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Theban Amen was first thought of, and his temple- 
treasury in Apet of the Sonlh was filled wilh princely 
munificence. In all (piai’ters of Ihc great city of Theljes 
new buildings were added to those already existing, 
and before them were erected groat ‘ gate-towers ’ with 
double wings and obelisks surmounted with copper 
tops. The broad surfaces served to receive the records 
of victory and the catalogue of the foreign nations 
which had been conquered, before returning to Thebes 
the king took care to found in the northern portion of 
the land of Euthen a fortress of unusual strength, 
which bore the name of Men-kheper-Ea Uaf-shema 
(i.e. Tehuti-mes HI., who has bound the land of the 
foreigners). It was situated near the Phccnician cities 
of Arathu and Zamira, at the foot of Lebanon. 

Another inscription, still fairly preserved, gives a 
fuU record of the expression of the king’s grateful 
feelings towards Amen. Directly after his return to 
Thebes he instituted three feasts of victory in remem¬ 
brance of his campaigns, in which naturally the national 
deity had the lion’s share of the presents and sacrifices 
connected with them. They co-incided with the days 
of the feasts of Amen, of which, according to the 
calendar of feasts under Tehuti-mes III., there were 
eleven. The calendar just named comprehended in all 
more than forty feast-days, the list of wliich is given as 
follows:— 

Eve (called Khet) of the feast of Atnen ... 1 day 

Amea’s feast-days, ■which take place every year . .11 days 

The -Ith Pakhons, feast of the accession of Tehe+a-iues 

ni.1 day 

Feast of Neheb-hau on the 1st of Tybi . . . 1 day 

Feast of the new moon (the let) and of the Gth day of 
each month.24 days 

The king dedicated to the god rich presents and 
sacrificial offerings for all times on the three ‘ feasts of 
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victory,’ likcwibc on the ^reat foblival * of IIk' |4tli ol 
Paophi, wlieii the majesty of tliis glorious god came in 
procebsioii, to celebrate tbe feast of bis voj’age in the 
city of /kpel in the souther'll land of Patoris,’ to - thank 
him for the victories over the land of Upper Puthen.’ 
By order of the king three cities were assigned to the 
domain of tlris god, to pay yearly to his temple the 
taxes laid upon them. 

The edifice erected by Tehuti-mes IIT. to the honour 
of the god as a memorial of victor}', called the IChn 
Mennu, ‘ splendid building of the hall of pillars,' was 
endowed from the booty brought home. Pour olielisks 
of immense height were erected, and statues were dedi¬ 
cated to his ro 3 'al ancestors, while special feasts were 
instituted to Iloremkbu and Amsu. 

The fii'st campaign of the king against the Upper 
llulhen was the most important of aU Ms wavs. Its 
history may be seen in a very perfect condition on the 
lower story of one of the gate-towers at Xarnak, and is 
of inestimable importance for a knowledge of ancient 
geography and ethnology.* 

The general superscription, which relates to the 
towns of Upper Puthen, is translated as follows:— 

This is tho c.italogue of the inhabitants of the country of 
Upper Ruthon, who were taken prisoaerb in the hostile town of 
Megkldo. HLs Majesty took away their child ren as living prisoneis 
to the town and fortress of Ruhea in Thebes on liLs victorious 
campaign, as his father Amen, who had led him on good paths, 
commanded him. 

Suhen designated a particular fortified place, situated 
on Theban territory and used for the reception of 
prisoners. A second similar catalogue of the same 
people, or rather of their lowms, is introduced by the 
following inscription:— 

‘ Zes lAhten GiograjM^iua dvs Jfaleitinc, VM'hiopie, If Pay« da 
PyUmei dt, Kurtuio, eompremnt lu tiomul. Leipzig, 13T6, 
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I’lif'i' !irp ill llii'h' ('iitirpt_\ tlu* unknown {ipoiilo'i of ihofurlliosi 
end of Ahia, wlioin liii Jlajoaty cnrucd away as living prisoners. 
[Unknown was tlieir l.nidl; it liad nrner Leen trodden by the 
<itlioi kings of widi the cvee]ilion of his Waje.sty. 

In fi lliird cnlaluirue wn find llie followiiijr words :— 

Ttii-. is tlio c.it'dngii(‘ of the iiih.ibilantH of Upper I’lithen, 
wliom liis Majesty captured in the hostile town of Hfegiddo. 
His J[ajp.sty curried away their ehihlrpn a.s living pri.soner.s to the 
tvjwii of Tliehes (Un) to till the lum.se of his father Amen (the Lord) 
of the tow’ll of Thebe.s on his first lietorious campaign, just as liis 
father xVmen, wilio led liim in good piith.s, oorninaudod him. 


The value of the catalogue on the pjdon at TTanialc 
lies in the iiuli.spuLahle fact, that, more than BOO years 
Imfore the entrance of the Israelites into the land of 
Canaan, a great confederacj'^ of tribes of a common 
race, which the monuments call by the name of lluthen, 
existed in Palestine under petty kings, who dwelt in the 
very same towns and fortresses wMch, in later times, 
mostly fell by conquest into the hands of the Jewish 
immigi-ants. Among these the king of Kadesh on the 
Orontes, in the land of the Ainorites, played the first 
part; the kings and their subjects, from the Wady-el- 
Arish to the land of Naharain, obeyed him as their chief 
leader. "With these were joined the Phoenician Kharu, 
who dwelt in the country on the sea-coast, called Zahi 
by the Egyptians, and whose capital was Avadus, as 
also the Tviti (the Ohittim of Holy Scripture), who had 
taken posse.ssiou of the island of Cyprus, and in all 
probability of the sea-coast lying to the north of 
Phcenicia. The triangle between the three points, 
Kadesh, Semyra, and Aradus, formed the oft-inentioned 
theatre of hostile encounters. 

The statements on the tablet of victory and in the 
list of conquered towns axe coufli’med by another wit¬ 
ness. 
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Aiuoiii-'iiilicl) (iiH ollicor Avho look an active pari in 
the (•am 2 )aio-ii) has described oii his Inmb his course 
of life in plain and simple laiiffuage, according lo the 
style of writing in his day, and he often takes occasion 
l(j admire the great deeds of the king, whom he accom- 
j)anied in the closest atteudauce on his campaigns. 

The following is a literal translation, according to 
Profc-ssor El)ers, of the inscription;— 

(I) I served (2) iny royal lord on his campaigns in the North 
and South lauds. ITo wished me to stand by liis side. (3) And I 
fought hand to hand against the people of the (4) land of Negeb 
(S. Palestine). T carried off three grown-up Aainu as living 
pri.soners. 

Then when his Majesty went to tlie land of Naharnin (5) I 
carried olT three grown-up men in hand-to-liancl combat. I brought 
them before his Majesty as living prisoners. 

(6) Again I was in a liand-to-hand combat in that campaign 
against the people of the higli plauis of Uan (probably tlie moun¬ 
tainous country on the banks of the Orontes) westward of the land 
of Khalibu. I made of llio (7) Aamu, living prisoners IS men, 
70 live asses, and 13 iron spears inlaid with gold. 

(8) Again I fought hand to hand in that campaign against the 
people of Karikaimc.slia (Oarchemish). I carried away (0) [some 
inhabitants] as living prisoners. T waded through the water of 
Naharain (Euphrates), while they wci-o in my Jiand [without letting 
them go]. (10) I brought them before my royal lord. Then he 
rewarded me with a lioh reward, immely [. . .]. 

(II) I admired the brave deeds of King Men-kdepeb-Ra 
(T ehuti-mes III.), the di&peii.ser of life, against tho people of Zor. 
JHle had done [. . . (12) against] tliem. I was a hand-to-hand 
combatant before tlie king. I made spoil of a hand. He gave me 
a golden reward for this, namely [. . .], and (13) two rings of white 
gold. 

And again I admii’ed his valour, while I belonged to his ser¬ 
vants. He took (14) Kadesh. I did not remove from the place 
whore he was. I carried off from among the nobles two men as 
[living prisoners. I brought them] (15) before the royal lord of 
the land, Tehuti-mes—may he live for ever 1 He gave me a golden 
gift for my valour before nil the people, (16) namely, of the purest 
gold one lion, 2 necklaces, 2 lielmets, 2 rings. 

jbid I admired my lonl [. . . (17) . . ,] in all his appear¬ 
ances, on account of the stieugtli of [his] arm [. , , land . .] 

u 2 
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. . . li;i. WIioiL it liiiiiponod iiiiollici-tiiiic, (It!) 1 iiiduiilcil up to 
tlio [. . .J. 

(1!3) Again ] iuliiiirc'd ills slrcngili Jigiiiiiht tin'liiiiil of TiiKlii.s, 
wliidi is sitUiitc'd on tlui hlioro (?) of Lalic (jO) 1 fought 

liiuid to hand on it Ijcfoi-u tho king. 3 can'icil ofl'thmi nii'n of Uio 
A'liiiu as living prisonons. Tlicii iny lord g.uo mo (21) goldiiii 
icwircls of liouoiu': namely, ‘2 goldon oollai',s, ■! i-ings 2 holmol.s, a 
lion, and a .slave. 

(22) Again fl lulmirod] anolher extraordiimry deed, wliivh the 
lord of tho oounivy porfonni'il in tho uniglihonrliooil of hli.' JIo 
huntod 120 olophanhs for tho .sake of tlioir tu.sks on |liiH i'liariot?| 
(2!1) I encountered tho grcati'st nmong thorn, svliioh iitlavkod his 
Majesty. I cut through his trunk. I'oing still iilivo [(21) ho 
pursued mo]. Thou 1 wont into tho wati'i', hotwoon two I'ocks. 
Then ray royal lord rewarded mo with a golden gift : (20) aiamrly, 
[. . and with throe dressc's. 

Then when tho king of Kiulosh .sunt forward ii lionso (2(i) with 
the head of a [. , .], which dashed in among the warrior,s, then 1 
ran after him (27) on foot, holding my dagger, ami rijiped np his 
holly. I out off its tail and gave (2.‘<) it to llie king. I'raisi' on tho 
part of the iliviuo oiio for this. Tho joy wliieli ho besloneil lillod 
iny body, and pleasure llirilled throngli iny liinhs. 

(29) His Majesty caused tlio bravest of hi,s warriors to go 
lioforo, Tho fortress was to he broken into, whicli the inhahitants 
of Kadosh had newly eroeted. T wa.s he (.‘10) who lu'eke into it. .1 
was the loader of all tho bravo men ; no otluir did it hr,fore me. 
I went on, I brought hack of the nobles (21) two men as living 
prisoners. My royal lord nmowod his t,hanks to mo for tins by 
(32) spleudul gifts of every sort. Oontontment was with the king. 

lachioved tlioso battles while I was a eaptaiu, Theiijheeom- 
luaiidcd that] (33) 1 should Ijo the jieivsen to arrange the sails jim 
his ship. And] 3 was tho lirst of his suite (34) in the voyage im 
tho river [in honour of Amen] at his .splendid festival in Tlielx's. 
Tho inhabitants wore full of joy [on that account]. (3f)) Jjo I the 
king finislicd his oounso of life, after' many years, glorilicd by con¬ 
quests and ))y [victory ....], (30) and by triuiiqilis, heginiiing 
from the Ist year, down to tho last day of tho umuth I’liameuotli, 
of the king of Upper and liiowor Egyjit, (37) Mhn-kjiri>kii.I1a 
Thiiuti-mis, tho justified. Then ho How up to heaven, when the disk 
of the suu wont down. Tlui snoeessor of a god joined himself to his 
parout. 

When now the earth hecanm light ;vnd tlio morning (.'!H) liroki', 
the disk of the sun rose, and tho heavon grow clear, then was the 

* A town hi the liuiil of Nahamin oftuu confouudud ivUh tfjuovoh. 
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kill" AiiHV-iiOTm’ II. (111117110 livo for ovov !) (.19) placcfl iii Iho sesifc 
of liis I'lillirr, iiiid lui look [iiiKsossion of llio (liroiu'. Tho gi'p.itobi) 
fuliu's.s of '•itiri’iighli M-iis liis. li"))!- tlic foreign liiiliiiliiUiiilsl (10) 
of Ui(! Ill'll IjiuuI (Tcshi'i'it) iiiid their eliiefs liiid lio subduod. Ap- 
peariiii" like florus, the son of Tsis, he took pos.ses&ioii [of llgypt. 
(11) And the iiihabitiiiils of this hind] iind they who dwell in tlie 
Lind of Keneinti (tho Ousts Magmi), niid nil ppoi>lo bowed down 
liefore In'in. 'I'lieir gifts weii* on their biieks, (4:1) [wliile they| 
liegged [of him] the breiitli of life. 

Then it wins that Ids JMiijesty looked on me during the festive 
voyiii'e Hull he eelebriited on the shiji, (11) tho munc of wliich was 
‘ ICiia ein-ua-siit('n.’ 1 [eondueted tho disenibarkatiou] at tho splen¬ 
did festival of joy of the Southern Thel)e.s, in observance of the 
proscribed order [of Ihii festival], (11) 'I'lien tlioy took mo up into 
the iiili'rior of tin' king’.s house, and ] was niado to stand before 
[the king, and thoy .spake before hiiiij, Aa-khnperu-lla, (4.0) concern¬ 
ing my iiiorit. Thi'ii I fell down forthwith before his Majesty. 
And ho spake to me tlius : 

‘ I know thy wort li. I lay still yet in the cradle as [tho child' 
of tho [deei‘a,soil] lord of the land (•Iti) whim thou didst [already 
serve my fatiier. Let an office ho graidocl to thoo by my order. 
Ill) from this time forth a coinniamloi' {Adnu) of the array. In 
pursuniioo of whali L have said, watch over tho brave troops of the 
king.’ 

Tlio comniaiidor Mah accoinplislicd all tliat bo had saiil. 

Tlio liravc oupLaiit hail cvidoiiLly sovciral campaigns 
ill view in Iuh ficcounfc. But the first certainly formed 
the oliiof part of his own hisloiy. On his return home 
our hero had Uie honour of conducting, in his own 
person, the holy ship of Ameu ‘ on his journey (to 
Tlichcs) to his splendid festival,’ allusion no doubt to 
the same festival which Tehuti-mes TII. had mentioned 
in his record of his donations, and which fell on the 
3 4th day of tho month Paoplii, 

An examination of tho tablet of victory which re¬ 
lates the campaigns of the king, from the first battle of 
Megiddo onwards, leads us to the certain conviction, 
that, from tho 23rd to the 40th year of his reign, 
Tehuti-mes III. undertook fifteen campaigns against tho 
inliabitants of 'Western Asia, bo far as the fragments 
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Af^diiist llnllifu. 

:>t-2S 

rr. IV. 

A^niiisl liudifu. 

20 

V. 

Till' points of iiO.iflc worn llif towns ol' Tnnpp 
011(1 XriuliiB. 'I'Jid laud of Ziilii (Pluviiioiii) 
w.is l.iid \Mihlf. 

20 

VT. 

Aj>aiiifit Ixiitheii. Tlifcilicsof Kndfsli, Kpiiiyi.i, 
and Av.idus wcw> laid uiuU'r (‘oiitiiiimuui. 

31 

VIT. 

Ai'aiiist RiilIiPii tt.s far as Naliiiiniii, w lu-rc two 
iiiPiiiorial hi OIK'S wpri' ,spt up al (ho rivor. 
(Jmi(iiliulion.s lovipd on IIk* lowins and lands 
of Auauuuth, Ni, liih.mon, Sinjiiii’a, and 
Kliptii. Niilii.i null I'Hliiopiii dclLvi'r (lu'ir 
tiilmf.ps. 

32 

virr. 

Ai>ainht Ruihi'ii, for tlio l('vyini> of tlio war-(ii.\; 
111 wliirh Ihf kill!' of As.sur in nssi'sspd. 

31 

IX. 

Af-aiufit JluUiPU luid iialii, Tlio Uiiu> of tlio 
ihlaiwl of Asobi (Cyprus) apppiirs with Iiis 
' triliuip. Nubia and I'Xliiopia liki-wisi' d<'- 
livei' (lu'ir trilndoK. 

35 

X. 

Against tho laud of gabi. 

30 

XI. 

37 

xir. 


38 

Xlli. 

Jjiilii lirouglit under (rilmlo; lilcpwisp (lieisland 
of Asebi (Cyi'i«>’)i "*"1 tlip king of Arreeli 
(Ei'pcli ?) Elbiopia and Nubia ibppeiu’ an 
tribularios. 

39 

xrv. 

Agaiiust Ruthon. I’lio Sliiwu-Arabs and tin' 
inlmbilanis of gain laid midpr ooiitribulion. 

40 

XV. 

Agaiiust Uutlipii. 


According to lliis Llio hostile towns were smimioiu’d 
to surrender. If they did so, the inhabit au(s were 
treated as friends, and a niodiiratc war contribution was 
imposed; if not the king procoodccl to tlio attack, put 
the inhabitants under tribute, and huposed a heavy 
annual tax. Hepoated and obstinahi rebellion wtis 
punished by the destruction, of tlie towns, the devasta¬ 
tion of the crops and trees, the carrying away of hos- 
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(agf'S, and iuci'cased dpinaiids. WiLlj regard to tlie 
Uihl, it may not ajijK-ar bupeilliioiis to compare 
the Egyptian accouutH of Iheir nature with others 
transmitted to ua by the ancicuts. According to 
Professor Movers, they consisted of the Ibllowing 
articles, bro;ight from Palestine and Phoenicia: c'orn, 
from the land of the Aniinonile.s, the chief supply 
from Gidileo, also from Samaria and Moabitis; Joppa 
also was rich in it: olive oil, from Judoca and Galilee; 
wine, a considerable anionnt of honey (date-honey and 
grape-syrup), woollen garments, linen, and fabrics of 
l)yssus, the halm of Gilead (gum of the mastich tree), 
storax {iifkotli, used as incense) from Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Palestine, resin {loth, the Greek hdmion, a third 
kind of resin), aspliallo {khemor, much in request for 
cinliahuiiig), dales, palm-wine, and date-honey from the 
date-palm-tree. The L’luciiiciau trade embraced gold, 
silver, copper, tin, and iron, as veil ?isslaves, who were 
carried away from Syria and Palestine. The Assyro- 
Phocniclau trade consisted of costly stulfs and magnifi- 
(;enL garments, of hys.siis, (Joloui-ed embroidery, wool, 
precious ointments, Arani-wine (the best being from 
Kalyhon and the ucighltourliood of Damascus), purple, 
fine ointments, coral, osarhuucles, rubies, and other 
precious stones. The staple of the trade for these 
articles was Pabyloiiia. From Arabia were brought 
gold, pr(‘cioas stones, spices, and sweet-smelling wood. 
It se(nns unlikely that TelinLi-nies III. carried on his 
campaigns to the Ronlli in person. The inscriptions 
observe an oltsliuate silence upon this point. The list 
of names, for the most piU't of a barbarous sound, 
which comprehended the lands and peoples of iKTubia 
and Ethiopia, and tho catalogue of which in a three¬ 
fold repetition was placed like a southern tablet of 
victory opposite to the northern lists of the nations of 
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Upper Butlieii, appeal.s radiCM- to h<' the prodiicl of 
vahiglory tliau of real conqueslK. 

In the two hallb situated to the north-west of tlic 
Trail of Pillars ]\[arict(e-Pii.slia discovered a SLieeossiou 
of wonderful representations, which are clearly ('oiiies 
of similar objects on the Temple at, Deiv-el-H:duiri. L 
refer to the picture.^, so tnre to nature (that i,s, in an 
Egyptian sense), of the new jilants and animals aequivt'd 
during the campaign. 

By command of the Icing, wlio manifested .so 
strong an inclination for researches in nainval history, 
that four unknown birds gave him greatc'r pleasure 
than the war contribution of a whole country, an 
artist was commissioned to depict the new fauna and 
llora—water-lilies as tall as trees, cactns-Jike plants, all 
sorts of trees and shrubs, leaves, dowers, and fruits, 
melons and pomegranates (the latter arc represent(*(1 
in profusion, and seem to have been especially liked by 
the Egyptians), oxen and calves, among which is a 
wonderful animal with three horns, herons, sparrow- 
hawks, geese, and doves. The principal inscription re¬ 
marks ;— 

Here are all sorts of plants and nil sorts of Howors from tho 
land of Ta-neter (‘Holy Laud’)—[wliichj the king [disi'ovc'j’cd] 
theu, when he went to die land of Jiutheu to coiuiuer that huul, 
as his father Ainon had commanded him. Thoy are uiirlov his i'ei't 
[from henceforward] until an eternity (of coming) years. The king 
speaks thus ! ‘I swear by the Sun, and 1 call to witness my father 
Amen, that everything is plain truth; theio is no trace of self- 
deception in that which has happened to me. What tho splendid 
soil brings forth as its productions, that T h.ave had portrayed (in 
tins picture) in order to offer it to my father Amen, iu this great 
temple of Amen, as a memorial for nil times.’ 

A second sborler inscription is valuable from tlio 
date affixed to it, namely:— 

In the year 25, under King Tclmti-mes ITT. may ho live for 
ever I—these are the plants which the king found in the land of 
Ruthen. 
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The first and longer inscripl ion a|)])eaTS <o eouiain 
an evident misvepvetscutation of real facia. The his¬ 
torical records of the monniuents do iiot relate one 
syllable about any expedition of the king to the Holy 
Land, situated far in (he south, at least not before the 
25th year of the reign of Tehuti-ines TTI.; nor did the 
wa}^ to Euthen, or Canaan, lie through the Holy Land. 
The tributes imposed upon the lands of the South were 
brought every year by the inhabitants to Egypt, with¬ 
out their being couipelled to do so by any special cam¬ 
paigns. There remains as the result only this supposi¬ 
tion, that the name of the ‘ Holy Land ’ (or more 
literally the ‘ Land of God ’) was applied to the whole 
of Arabia, so that the king became acquainted with it 
in his passage through the Arabian territory to Canaan. 

The pidests of Amen, whose temple and treasuries 
the king had remembered in the most liberal manner, 
did not content tlieinselves with perpetuating the 
victories of this incomparable Pliaraoh on the inscribed 
memorial tablet, for an unknown poet has told in 
rhythmic words of the glory of the king and the power 
of Amen. The monument is now in the Gizeh Palace. 

(1) Come to me (said Amen), rejoice thyself, and admire my 
glory, I Thou, my son, -who honourest me, MHSf-KiiEPKii-RA, 
ever living. | I sliine in the light of the morning sun thi’ough 
thy love. (2) And my heart is enraptured, if thou direotest 
thy noble stop to ray temple. | My hands sink on (embrace) 
thy body for the salvation of thy being. Delightful is thy 
goodness for my holy image. | I stand upriglit there (3) in my 
dwelling. 

Therefore T will distiuguislv thee marvellously. I give thee 
pOAver and victory over all lands, | All people shall feel a 
terror before tliy soul, | And shall fear thee to the utmost 
cuds of the world, to tlio (4) four pillars of HeaA’en. | I make 
tliy strength to be great in all bodies, | I moke thy Avar-cry 
to resound in all the lands of foreign peo 2 )les. | Let the kings 
of the Avorld be all at once in thy gKisj). 

(fi) T stretch out my own hands, I I bind for thee Avith bands and 
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ffiiMu'i' f<tg('<Ii('r fni' (lu'f I tho wiimlcring Nubians by (ons of 
thousiMids ninl tliousiuids. | Those* who inliiibili tlio Norlh 
sliall 1)0 takon prisonoi-shy hundivdsof Uiousaiuls. | {(I) I niaku 
thy c'ueniii'K to full under thy foot. | Sinito Iho hosts of thiiio 
oncuiies. | Thus J coinuiit to thoo the oiirth, in its l(*n>{lh and 
ill its breadtli. Lot tho inhabitant .s of the* We'st and of tho 
East be Hubjoet to theo. 

(7) Pa.s.s through with joyful heart tho lauds whieh none have 
trodden till thy time, j 1 will be tliy loadi'i*; reaeh tbein. 

Pa.ss througli tho gro.at ring of water | (S) in tlui land of 
Naharaiii, in full vietorious jxiwor. | It is iny will tlnit tht* 
peoples hear thy war-cry, which ponotratos into t hoii* cavoriw. | 

I have taken away from their nostrils tho hrcatli of life. J ({)) 
I make thy niauly courage to poiu‘tratn even to their hearts. | 
My crown on thy head Ls a consimiing lire: | Jt gees fortli 
and conquers the false brood of the ICitlim. | (10) lly its 
naming beams tho lords among thorn arn t.iirnod to ashes. I 
It cuts off the heads of the Aamu ; they cannot escape. | 
It strikes to the ground every ono who turns his back before 
its strength. 

(11) I make thy violorics to go on through all nations. | My 
royal serpent .shines ou thy fovehuivd, 1 And thy mmniy is 
aimiliilatod as far as tho liorizon. | They come and boar the 
tribute on their shouklei's, | And bow themselves (12) beCorn 
thy Majesty, | for such is my will, | I inako tho r(*bel fall 
clown e.xhausted near tlieo, | A burning riro in his lieart, and 
a tremhliiig in his limbs. 

(13) I came, and thou smotosl tho princca of Zalii. 

I scatter them under thy feet over all their lands. 

I make them behold thy Majesty like tho boaming (sun). 

Thou shiivost in sight of them in niy form. 

(14) I came, and thou smoto.st those who dwoll in Asia : 

Thou madost prisonovs tho shopherds of ituUien. 

I make them bohold thy Majesty in tho panoply of thy royal 
dignity, 

How thou graspest the weapons on thy war-ehariot. 

(15) I came, and thou siuotest the land of tho East: 

Thou catnesb to those wlio dwoll in tho Holy Land. . 

I make them behold thy Majesty like tho star (Jauopns, 

Which pours out his light in a fiery glow, 

When he disperses the morning dew. 

(16) I came, and thou sinotest tlie land of tho West: 

Kefa (Pheenioia) and Asebi (Oypras) fear theo. ’ 

I make them behold thy Majesty like a young Itull, 

Full of ooumge, his horns whettod, ho is unajiproachablo. 
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(17) T cninc, and lliou snuiiosl llip sulijofts of llioii lords; 

Till' Ifiiid of M.'iIIkmi Irciiililcs for fisir of llicr. 

T nmko llioiii liuliolcL thy Miijrsly liko ii orocodil*-, 

Tho lpvi'il)lp one in tlio water ; lio is not to ho encountered. 
(IS) I ciuiio, iiiul (lion smotest tlio ishindors in tho iiddst of tlio 
great sea : | Thy war-cry is ovct them. 

I make them boliold thy Majesty as tlio avenger, 

Who apiK'iivs (riding) on the hack of his victim. 

(19) I oame, and thou .sinotest the hind of tho Tliiihen : 

Tlio peojilc of the Utlient is under thy power. 

I make them hehold tliy Mn je.sty as a lion with a liorco eye. 
Who leaves Ids den and stalks through their valleys. 

(I’O) 1 came, and thou sniotest the hinder laiitls : 

The circuit of tho Great Men is hound in thy graap. 

T make them hehold tliy Maji'sly like tho hovering Iiawk, 
Wliich seiKos with his glance whatever pleases him. 

(21) I came, and tliou Muoteat the lands in fi-ont: 

Tho dwellers upon the sand thou hast fettered alive, 

I make them behold thy Majesty like the jackal of the fcJonth: 
A hidden wandei’er, he passes through tho land. 

(22) I came, and thou smotest the noiiiiul tribes of Nubia, 

Even to the land of Shat, which is in thy grasp. 

I make them behold thy Majesty liko thy pair of brother.s, 
Whoso hands I have united to bless thoe. 

(23) I make thy two sisters shed on tlieo health and welfare. 

My hand.s in tho litight of heaven ward olf misfortune : 

T protect thee, my beloved son. 

The poAverful bull, who ruse up as king in Thobes, 

Whom I have begotten out of [my loins], 

(21) Tkiioti-mbs, who lives for evermore. 

Who has shown all love to niy Ueing. 

'Chou hast raised my dwelling in long-endnring works, 

More numerous and greater than they have ever been. 

A great gate [guairls against the entrance of tho impious]. 

(2,')) Thou hast established joyful foasts in favour of Amen. 

Greater are thy monuments than those of all former kings. 

1 gave thee the order to execute them, 

And thou hast understood it. 

Therefore I plam thee on tho seat of Jlorus for never-ending 
many years. | Conduct and guide the living gonomtions ! 

Hymns of praise to the Vliaraulis, in the spirit of 
this song of victory, were a favourite exercise with the 
ancient poets ; our modern languages are powerlcs,g to 
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render tlic toire vvlucli pervtides llie songs of 
A Huiiier remfiins tiotncr oidj'’ in lus (Ireek garln 

The Ibregohig npi<; by the niikiiown 'Hu-ban ])oet, 
tlie similar pieaus in liouotir of flm kings Ilamsus IT. 
and III., tlui lievoic song of Llie poet. L’onl,aur on the 
great deeds of Ramse.s TT., during his cainpaign against 
the king of Kadesh anti his allies, will remain for all 
times unrivalled sj)cciinens of the old Egyptian lan¬ 
guage in its highest vigoiu-. Oidy one of 1 liesc songs, 
the poem of the priest Pentaur, has as yet luulcn-gone 
an examination worthy of its oontents, t,hrough the 
exhaustive researehes of the late Viscount. R. de llouge. 

The victories of Tehuti-ines Til., who during his 
niiiuerous campaigns hrought the "count ries and cities 
of Western Asia into his power, to whom were Kid)jo(‘t 
Libya and the people of Nubia and Et.hiopia, as far as 
the promoirtory now called Guardafui, tip] ) 0 ,site to the. 
south coast of Arabia, had brought to Hgypt uinnber- 
less prisoners of every race, who found their otscupa- 
tion in the public works. It was prinoi])ally on the 
great imperial edifices, and among these the tcm])le of 
Amen, that they were forced to labour, under the su]joi'- 
inlendence of the overseers (Rois), who had to carry 
out the orders and directions of the king’s tdiief archi¬ 
tect. In those days a certain Puam (his name, ‘ one 
who has his mouth full of food,’ is of Senut.ic origin) 
was invested with this high oUice. 

Pate has preserved, on the walls of a scj)uloht’al 
chamber in the hiU of Abd-el-Gfiruah, in the region of 
the melancholy ‘ land of the colfin-hill ’ (Du-ueb-ankh), 
a representation in which the artist has portrayed in 
lively colours the industry of the prisoners. Par more 
convincingly than the explanations, written by the side, 
do these curious drawings themselves enable us to 
realise the hard work of the unfortunate prisoners. 
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Some* wnlcM- in IVoni (lie jiotid liard by; 

ollicvfcj kuead and cuL up the loamy oartli; ollicrs ii'>ain, 
by tlio help ol’ wooden moulds, make tlie bi’ieks, oi- 
place lliem in lonj^ u'cll-avraiiged rows to dry, wliilc 
llie luoi'P inLelligoiit among tliem carry out (lie work of 
building tlie walls. The words which arc added as a 
superscription to each occupation inform us that (he 
labourers arc ‘a captive people which Tehiili-mes ITl. 
cai’i'icd away to build (lie Icinple of his father Amen.’ 
The}’- ex])lniu that the ‘baking of the bricks’ is a work 
‘ for the new building of the slorcliouse of the god 
Amen of Apet ’ (the east side of Thebes), and the}’’ 
finally describe, in a detailed mannej', (he strict super¬ 
intendence of the taskmasters over the foreigners in 
till' following words:— 

[Hero tu'o Sioau] tlio oaptivoa wlio wero oarriorl awtiy oa living 
prisoiiorf. iu very eat nuuiboi-sj they work at tlio Iniikling witli 
floxterous fingei'h ; their ovorscciN show thciusolvos in siglit; tlu'Ki 
attond with striotne&s, obeying tho words of the great skilful lord 
[who prosoribos to them] the works, niid gives din'ctions to tho 
niahiors. [They aro rownrded] with wiuo and all kinds of good 
dishos j tliey perform tlioir sevvii-e with a iniud full of love for the 
king ; they build for Tohuli-ini's tH.n Holy of Holies for (tho gods), 
klay it bo rewarded to him through a numbor of niiuiy endless 
years] Tho ovoi-seer (iiois) speaks thus to tho labourors at the 
building : Thv t,liclc i'l In my lutnd, hr not idle’ 


According to tho contents of tho preceding iuscri]j- 
tions these buildings were connected with the temple 
of Kaniak, The one consisted in tlie building of a store¬ 
house, the other the erection of a Sekhem, or ‘most 
holy place,’ which was usuall}’' situated in the iuneriuost 
room of the temples, surrounded on three sides by a 
row of secluded chambers. In an inscription which 
covei's an entire wall near tho most holy place of tho 
Temple of Aitien at Apet ineutioiiis made of this build¬ 
ing, while another wall, much destroyed on the upper 
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side, <dves iis informaliou i-oiiforiiiiio- (3u‘ miod deeds of 
Telrnii-mes ILl. for the god Amoii at vVjiot and his 
temple there. It relates how the king dialicated to the 
temple as a per[ieliial pos-session various gifts for the 
didereut yearly feasts. Among these vas 

ii lifiiutiful harp, inlaid with bilvor and gold, with bliK', green, 
and oilier proeious .sloiie.s, ihat njion it might ho snug the pr.ii.ses 
of the nnije.sty of the god at all liis fe.stixal.'i and under all hi.'? 
names. 

Usext is mentioned how Pharaoh inid given orders to 
construct iiuiiierousgates (.w’/d7tet), with locks t)f e()])per 
and dark bronze, to protect the Holy of flolies against 
unwarranted intrnsion. Statues of the god with the 
face of the king were execailed by a dislingiiislied 
artist, with the added note that 

the osocvitiou was of such a kind iw no one had over lived to wo 
ill this country siuco the time of the sun god Rii. 

To this is appended the desoripiion of obelisks, in llic 
erection of which silver, gold, iron, itnd copper were 
not spared, and which now 

arc rolleoted in their splendour on tliu surfiwi of the w.iter, and 
till the land with t'leir liglit like the Btir.s on the hoily of the 
heavenly goddess N'ut. 

In like manner lJieimjn'essiouj)rodiieed by the obelisks 
of Queen Hatshepsu is described in an inscription on 
the base;— 

The woiuiin-king Maat-ka Iki, the gold miiong the kings, has had 
(these obelisks) oonstruoted a.y her niojiiiirial for lior father, Amen 
of Thebes, inasmuch as she ereotod to him two largo ohcdi.sks of hard 
granite of the South, Their tops arc covered with coppnr from tlio 
best war tributes of all countries. They are seoii au oiulle.ss number 
of miles ofi’j it is a flood of ahiiung splendour wlion tJie .sun rises 
between the two. 

A Statue of the ‘sucicessor of Ilorus,’ Ihat is, of the 
king, a ‘ beautiful sacrificial table,’ and several tilttirs, 
are added to the previous works. ‘ Many other gifts ’ 
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follow, Rncli as a lai‘j>o jar, made of copper, seven culjits 
liiprl], and ‘many kinds of utensils of silver, yold, and 
ii'on.’ 

Ill his Idth year, on the 27th of Pakhons, llie kiny 
ordered a completely newestahlishmeutof the properly 
of the temple. Amoiic; other thiiiys the temple was 
])rovidcd with a numb(‘r of foroioii people from the 
Houth and North, among whom were children of the 
kings of the land of Kutheii {(’anaan) and of the 
southern TClimit-hen-nel'or. Gardens and 1,800 acres 
of arable land in various parts of Upper and Lower 
Ugypt were assigned as permanent property of the 
temple. The contributions also in vegetables, wine, 
birds, beasts, and so forth, were fixed once for all, and 
the number of the temples of the god (‘his favourite 
ahodes ’) in other districts of the country was carefully 
designated, and the sacrifices in them were in like 
manner granted with royal geuerosity. In a word :— 

The kiu<? did iiioro than alt his prodece.ssoi’sfr(nu the boginuing, 
and proved himself a complolo master of saered knowledge. 

The artists in useful works found here their special 
employment. Their remarkable works wore chiefly 
gates, the names of which may be read clearly on tbe 
spot at the present day. Of one particular part of the 
temple it is written ;— 

The king found it ii\ tlxe form of a briok building, iu a very 
dilapidated condition, being a work of his predecessors. The king 
with his own hand performed the solemn laying of the foundation- 
slouo for tlxia monument. 

Thus the temple was restored as a new building. 

The several ‘ dwellings of the gods iu it (they were called Naos, 
rods, by the (Tiveks) wero carved out of monolitlis, with new 
doors of acacia wood. In those were placed the statues of the 
gods, as also tlio statues of his auccstors, tho kings of Upper and 
Lowor Egypt,’ 
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After tlie ljuilding liad been eonstrueted in a ‘ posiliou 
corresponding to Ibe four quaj'Lers of lieaven,’ tlie 
great stone gale^rays were erected. 

The fii'ht ‘liiid cloor.s of rail Jicnciii wood, unn'ri'il iiilli ])l,iLc,s of 
gold, fastpiipcl with hl.ick In'onzc, [copppi',] iiiwl ifon. On tlipsc wopo 
placed the full name of the kins* iu copppi’, fjol'l) hi’oiiw'.’ 

The whole was shut olf by a splendid Jlcklu-n or 
Avinged building (propylon) on both sides. d'lii'oe 
f^ates were couuecled with it; the first bore tlu‘ 

D 

name 

Gate of Tclmti-inca Tlf.j ho gloi-iliotl tin: gvpatiiph.s of Anion. 

The seeoud AA\ns called 

Gate of Tehiiti-iuc.s III.; l.ibtiiig is the griititudc of AiiiPii. 

Idle third finally: 

‘ Gate of Tehiiti-jue.s TIf.; a gimt siiivit is Anipn.’ ‘ 'I'licy wore 
covered with plates of pure copper, and tin' fi.iurilipps wore hrouglit 
ill through them.’ 

The most imporlaiiL work, both us to position and 
execution, was the Kheseni, or ScJcheiii (the Holy of 
Holies), ‘ the favourite place of Anieu,’ built of hard 
stone of the lied Mountain (at Byeiiu). 

Thus the building rose; and thou followed the 
thanksgiving of the priests, which the seipiel of the 
inscription recites in poetic terms :— 

‘He gives to thee his kiugdoiu. Tho crowns sluill bo plappd on 
tby head upon the throne of lloriis. ’I’lio I’Pinpinhviinco of tlu'p as 
king of Egypt shall bo lasting. To thee has bo given over the united 
Avorld iu peace. All nalious bow thenisolves before theo.’—‘Wo 
have beard,' say the courtiers, ‘of tho king’s court, bringing welfari'. 
Thou breathest in a puro life. Thy Majesty is set ujmu tlie exalted 
throne. The judgments of the divine one himself are like the words 
of tlie Bun-god Ea at tho beginning of all things.’ 

The Mug, flattered by the praise licstnwed upon 
him, insists with pleasure on his services to tho god. 

This building, whicli was exocutod in his temple, shall ho a 
remembrance of my good deeds in his dwelling. I shall remain 
preserved hi the history of tho latest limes. 
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Tlie ('lisluiguisliod nioii of ilie court did not fui] lo 
oiler to their new lord the iiLteriuice of their admiration 
in poetic tenns, to whic'h the king replied :— 

‘Crort Ami^ii is inon- ('umplured with lue than with all the kings 
who have exihled in this fountry sinec it was founded, I am his 
Son, wh(t loM's his Holiness, for that Ls the saint' as loving iny royal 
ht'ing itself.’ ‘ All iiiitions Imw theinselvc's before my spirit. The 
ft'ar of me is in the Iw'art of the nine foreign nations.’--[tlod 
Amen] ‘he. has poiii'etl strength into luy hands to extend [tlio 
lionudaries of MgyptJ.’ 

The iissLiiuptioii, that this portion of the inseription 
relates to the accession of the king as having just taken 
place, is clearly snpporl,ed by the faet that the origin 
of the diflereut throue-naiuoa of the king is explained 
by a sort of paraphi'ase. 

I have already remarked on the reference to the 
god Tehuli in the nanio Tehuti-mes. The king testi¬ 
fies this expressly in the words, ‘ My birth is .to be 
compared to that of the God of Hiser ’ (a special name 
of the temple of T’ohuti in Hermopolis). Among the 
new names which were given to him after his accession 
were ^m-ta or Sam-taui, ‘ Uniter of the two worlds.’ 
The reason of this is mentioned by the king himself:— 

Ho (Amen) has united (m»i) tlio countries [tarn) of all the gofls 
in this my imme, Tkuuti-mks Ham-ta. 

The following paraphrase of the injured inscription 
may be imagined ;— 

.... in this my (imme): Lord of the dohum crown ; Auc- 
MENTEK OF TUB EMPIRE LIKE THE SoN IS Heavbs : He has giveu 
mo the form of a aoiDES sparrow-hawk ; He has given me ms 
MIGHT AND nis STRENGTH ; I shODO gloriously witll his CROWNS in 
this my imme, (the third) (38) [godden SPAREOW-mwif, MionTY, 

Strong, op splendid orownb .] my crowns. The 

king’s name was written for mo alone. He has set up my picture 
of a sparrow-liawk on the base, he has made me strong like a 
STRONG DULL. He has granted my coronation in the interior of 
Theres 

N 
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(39) [(ill this niy naiiio) (the fii’st) : H'i’iwxii Bull f'UowNUi) in 
TiiEnuh.] 

Tlic king gous on to sijeak ol liis sislei':— 

‘What I relate,—remarkn the king,—‘is no iinentioii ; shr was 
astonishing in the sight of men, and t’l secret for tlio liearts of tlio 
gods wlio knew it all. But she did not know it, since no one was 
(for her) except herself.’ l/o relates fnithcr how ‘ho hi'eanio ooin- 
parahle to the young Iforus (a plirase frequently used liy young 
kings), in tlie marshy countiy of Kheh, and how he was ohligi'd lo 
reinnin in tho toim) of Buto of the North.' 

There Tehuti-mes HI. renuiincd without o/Fuic or 
po.silion in the temple of Amen ; for 

‘It is no fahle ’—he assures us—‘ so long as I was a child and a 
boy, T remained in his teniplo ; not even as seer of the god did 1 
hold an ofhee.’ 

A remarkable inscrixition, the contents of which 
throw from ail sides an unsuspected light on Tohuti-nies 
and his solitary youth. He had been banished lo tlie 
almost inaccessible marsh-country of Buto, in order to 
remove him from the sight of his subjects, and to 
destroy all remembrance of him. 

The date of the laying of the fouiulalioir-stone of 
a temi^le is given as follows:— 

According to tho express order of the king hinisclf, this wa.s 
set down in writing, concerning the communication oivilly carried 
on as lo the erection of a memorial-building, on tho three sides 

which bend toward the canal.for T (the king) wished to 

raise a memorial to my father Amen-Ra in Apot, to erect (his) 
dwelling, which glorifies the horizon, to restoi-e (the temple terri¬ 
tory of) Kheft-her-neh-s, the favourite abode of my father from 
the beginning. I wished to execute this for him, the Theban Amen- 
Ra, on this teri’itory, of hard stone, and of a gigantic size. But 
because [the canal was there, which conducts] tho water to tho shrine 
of the god Nun, on the arrival of his season, 1 built him anoRmr 
temple, ■with a loving heart, and caused him to be brought in thither. 
What I did for him happened for the first time (i.c. had never 
been done beforeV The shrine stand.s ready in tho east of that 
temple. Then I found that the circuit wall was built of brick, and 
that the ground was [deeply hollowed out, so that tho ground sank 
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in], to iQiivo more room fov tlie wator to this tomplo. Tt had to bo 
(•IfHiio.l out. 

T had tho (lii'L i-uiiioviid and the dams piillod down wliich wero 
iiuar it. Thus thu spaoo wa.s now ulear. T oausod this silo to bo 
built upon, on which the sun-oundiiig wall stood, in order to erect on 
it this nioinoritil-building, desiring to found a splendid temple to 
[tlie god Amen of] Apet. Tt was to bo constructed anew. Tho 
(official) drawing of (the architect) made the beginning. ITever 
have I placed the like on tlio nioniniiont of any otJier. I say this 
in all truth, for I kiww every ow. who knows nolldny about me, and 
speaks lies. Uut that which has happened is no feigned invention 
in plaoo of the truth, nor an iuteiLtional deception calculated to 
bear the /ippoarance of truth. Ho knows mo, whoever agrees with 
me about this. I gave the order to phice cord and pegs in readi¬ 
ness (for laying the foundation-stone) in my presence. The beginning 
of the clay of the new moon was fixed for the festival of the laying 
of the foundation-stone of this memorial. 

In tho year '24, on tho last day of tlie month Mekhir, on the 
festival of tho 10th day of Amen’s [festival on his splendid feast 
of the southern Apet there was a sacrifice offei’ed to tho 

god (at) his great abode. After this I went in, to accompany my 
father Amen. Tho god went thither on his feet, to celebrate his 
beautiful festival. And tho Holinoss of this god was wonderful 
to behold, [Thou drew near the form] of this god. Pegs and 
cord were ready. Then his Holiness placed me before him, to¬ 
wards this monument. And I began. Then tho Holiness of this 
god was full of joy at this uionumont, on account [of my love for 
him]. Then [tho Holiness] of this god went further, and the 
beautiful feast was colobratod to my lord. Then I came forward, 
yes I, to complete tho business of the laying of the foundation- 

stone, because.[before] him. He went out, and the 

work of the first stroke of the hammer for tho laying of the foun¬ 
dation-stone was to bo performed. Then the Holiness of this 
divine one wished himself to give the first stroke of the hammer 
.... [to keep out tho water] of tho inundations of tho fields 

.of the piokixxe. Tho lines of the fields were drawn 

.all that ho had done. Then was I full of joy, when 

I saw tho great wonder, which my father had done for me ... . 
.... My heart was in a joyful humour' at that beautiful pro- 
ce,ssion, to make a beginning of this memorial. There was laid 
[in the foundation-stone a document] -svith all the names of the 
groat circle of tho gods of Thebes, the gods and the goddesses .... 
And all men rejoiced. After this , of copper was prepared 
for him. 
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The menioriill sloiie jnsl died was found, Maidolte 
assures us, in a side-i-ooui 1 o the north west of the holy 
of holies in the temple at JTarnak. As the plan of I lie 
Sekhem or holy of holies had already been described in 
the inscription of the 15th 3 'Par as completely built, 
there is no alt eriiative butt o suppose tha t Tehut i-mes Ill., 
in the 21 th year of his rei<>u, built the whole uortlu'rn 
wing of the temple, after tlivertiiig the canal which was 
in the way, and removing the temple of the god of the 
inundation (Nun) connected with it. TJie improvements 
made by him in the buildings of the temjilc, the ruins 
of which stih stand at Karnak, and their union and 
restoration according to the plans of their original 
builders—^which Mariettc has exhibited in all their 
details to the learned world in his admirable work on 
Karnak—enable us to recognise at the first glnma* the 
lion’s share which belongs to the great Tehuti-mes III., 
among all the rojud builders, as founder of several 
edifices of the temple. 

Besides the magnificent temple buildings of Amen 
Tehuti-mes III. erected the stupendous ITall of Pillars 
and the chambers and corridors belonging to it on the 
east, and the series of gigantic gateways with wings on 
the south. The Hall of Pillars, called Khu-nienun, or 
‘ splendid memorial,’ was dedicated not only to the god 
Amen, hut also to the deified rulers, whom Tehuti-mes 
III. regarded as his legitimate predecessors on the thrtme, 
and as the ancestors of his own house. Here, in one 
of the southern chambers, was found that celebrated 
wall which is known under the designation of the Tal)le 
of Kings of Karnak. In this the Pharaoh traces hack 
his pedigree to Sneferu, of the Third Dynasty (of 
Memphis), and reckons Assa, Pepi, the petty kings of 
the name of Anlef, the famous sovereigns of the Twelfth 
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Dj’uasty, and some Lliiily princes of tlie Tliirteentli, as 
liis illuslrious ancestors. 

The great wings of tlie temple liave suffered inucli 
both from time and man. But the lonely ruins yet enable 
us to judge of tlie high perfection of the artistic powers 
•which created such wonderful buildings, and were able 
by means quite unknown to u.s to overcome the resist¬ 
ance of the hardest .stone. From whatever point of 
view we look at Karnak, Avhelher it be as an architec¬ 
tural masterpiece or as an example of the artistic his¬ 
tory of the nation, ive must admit tliat as a whole its 
conception is grand, and the execution full of taste and 
refinement. Among the sculptm-es wliich have survived, 
and are of great histoiical importance, are the statues 
of the royal predecessors of Tehuti-mes III.—^his grand¬ 
father, father, and brother—^which stand before one of 
the southern temple-wings. Tlio first, a ruined colossal 
torso of reddish siliceous sandstone, represents a 
Pharaoh seated. An iuscrijitiou on his girdle designates 
him as Tehuti-mes 1., the father of the king Tehuti- 
mes n. 

Tehuti Hies IT. ‘ oreulod this inonuniciit as a ineuional to his 
father, and to the Tliubaii Araen-Ila, tho lieaveiily iuhabitaut 
of Apot.’ 

A second inscription contains a netv contribution to our 
knowledge of 1.he dostrnctive anger of llatshepsu, who 
mutilated the monument erected by her brother in 
honour of her own father, until at last Tehuti-mes III. 
ordered die statue to be re-ei'ected in good condition. 

[Tho lord of tho land and] King Tohuti-mos III., tho worshipper 
of the TlK'btiii Amen, [restored tliis monument, wliioh Iiad been 
mutilated, wlicn lie eub'rod] tho town Ni (Tliehes) of the South 
country in tho year 42, on the 22nd d.ay of the month Tehuti, with 
tho intention that the namo of his father Teimti-mos £. should be 
preserved. 
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By Ihe side of her hither is llie .siiiall hiiiige of 
his ihiughler, the hilher(o unknown ‘ king’s daughter 
and king’s wife, the worshipper of hej' father,’ Mut- 
nefert. A scooiid statue of the same king l)ears his 
name on a half-destroyed inscription, which may easily 
be completed in the folloiving manner:— 

Tins statue waa re-crocted in good condition in tlui year [ '1'2 of 
Iho reign of Tcliuti-incs llf.] 

A similar notice may also be read on the slalue 
of Amen-hotep T., the grandfather of 'I'eliuli mes TIf. 
The care shown by this king to honour in ei'-cry way 
the memory of his relations presents a strong contrast 
to Ilatshejisu, with whom s(*lf-honour and scdf-gloriii- 
cation seem to have been the only object. The Hall 
of Ancestors at Karnak was founded hy Tehuti-ines III., 
in reference to which runs the following inscription:— 

Long live King Toliuti-mes III. ! He has huilt this his luonu- 
lueiit for his memorial to his father Amon-Ila of Thobes in Appt. 
To them {sic in the inscription) this great festivo hall wiis huilt for 
the duration of an endless number of years, all new, of sidcndid 
clear stone of the mountain of An. It sliines brilliantly liko the 
vault of heaven : it is woU executed as a work for eternity. Tim 
king had given the order that the names of his ancestors should be 
placed upon it, to make their remembrance bloom afresh, tiuit nil 
their likenesses (?) should bo cut out of [ . . . . ], and that groat 
sacrifices to them should be re-established anew, more tlian [Iiml 
been done in the times of earlier kings]. 

In another hall of the teinple at Karnak may be 
read:— 

[Because no one] has provided now stono to cover the building 
of my father Tehuii-mes I., and because no ono has finished tho 
huDdingof my father Tehuti-mes 3., and the building of the foj'o- 
fiithers of the kings of Upper and Lower Jigypt, 02 > 2 X).sifco his 
building, may niy name he. 2 >reservcd evcrlaslingly on tho building 
which has been executed for my feithor .Amen to all otoriiity ! 

A reproach is here meant against nalshepsii, 
because she had so euthely neglected the nionumeiiLs 
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of her falli(‘i- and. of her ancosloi-s in A pot. The 
Stai^c'-Teinple of J)eii’-L'l-Hahari lay, doubllohs, nearer 
Lo her heart than the Kood old cuBtom of coiitinuhi"' 
the buildings at the imperial temple of Apet in honour 
of the gods and of her ancestors. 

The uiagnifioeut building at the foot of the steep 
wall of rock which descended by broad steps to the 
plain in the direel ion of the Nile,—the wonderful 
struct ures of many-coloured colonnades and ricldy 
painted wall-surfaces,—must naturally have accorded 
better with the nrind and taste of a queen who loved 
art, than the solemn though stately buildings of the 
temple of Amen, the design of which liad long been 
marked out by an old ground-plan of former kings. 

Whatever other architectural works Telmti-mes III. 
caused to he erected ou the teriitory of the ‘great 
city ’ (Ni-aa) we must pass over in silence, since only 
ruins and fragments prove their existence, and no 
important historical records are connected with them. 

In coiKilusiou, we will only remark upon the re¬ 
storation of an older temple, which had fallen into 
decay, and which lay in ruins ou the laud of the 
town of Mediiiet Ilahfi. Tehuti-ines erected an entirely 
new temple structure, of hai-d stone, round the newly 
completed Khesem, or ‘ holy of holies.’ 

tTo TORlororl it lui ti lastiug building, when he had found that 
it was liastoiiing to deuay, 

as a text on the spot says of it. Another inscription at 
the same place says ;— 

He ereofcod this moinoml-building to his father, the king of tlio 
gods, Anieu-Ilii, for ho caused tliis great house of the gods to be 
const rutiled on tlie silo of tljn ruhi.s of the west distidet. It is the 
splendid seat of Amen (liuilt) by Tehuti-iues. 

Victorious wars duriug the long and fortunate 
reign of a Pharaoh always enabled him to execute 
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iiumc‘rou.s buildings and works of art, wliich adorned 
the temples in the chief cities. For the jnass of the 
captives were employed on buildings, and llieir painful 
existence was thus turned to tlie best ac(!ount, Dnder 
the government of d’chuti-mes III. the laud, from its 
furthest southern boundary to the coast of the 
Mediterranean, soon had to boast of a whole world oi‘ 
monuments, ruins of which remain to this day. 

It is dilficult to say how Jar south the Egyptian 
boundary extended during this king’s reign. The 
inscriptions cojimumly designate by the general ex¬ 
pression Afi-ta or that is, ‘ hoi-n, point of the 

laud,’ the furthest southern boundary for the time 
being; while other inscriptions di'signate the region 
on the south frontier as Jvali, and as the country of 
Kai’u. . These names have been sujijjosed to refer to 
the GaUa tribes, but are more probably connected 
with the old name Ivoloe, which, according t,o Ptolemy, 
was situated in 4“ 15' of north latitude. 

In these regions aU monumental history is naturally 
silent. The works of Tehuti-mes III. first appear sixteen 
degrees further north, in the lower Nubian country, 
from the frontier fortress of Semneh as far as the 
island of Elephantine, opposite to Ihe present town 
of Aswftn. The king erected the temple of Semneh in 
honour of the Nubian-Libyan o d Did un, and in memory 
of his great ancestor Dsertseu HI. An earlier .structure 
had been erected here ; but the dedicatory inscription, 
dated in the 2nd yeai’, on the 7 th Paoni, state,s 
emphatically that the ancient work in brick had 
entirely fallen into decay. 

On,the opposite side of the river, in the district 
of Ehmmeh,the king founded anoLluir temple, the stones 
of which were quarried in the mountains of Shaa-t, 
and dedicated it to the god of the Cataracts, Ivhncm. 
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In the iieigliboLirliood of the Second Catauact, on 
tlie weijLcm shore of the river, opposite to the large 
village of Wady-llalfah, I discovered, in the winter of 
1S75, the last remains of a temple, on whicli the 
traces of a long dedicatory inscription can be clearly 
made out. The temple lay close upon the river, and 
steps led up to it. This was the great temple of 
Buhan, the BoAn of the Greek writers. 

In the rock-tombs of Ellesieh, not far distant from 
the very ancient fortress of Ibrim Primls, there is 
still to be seen a memorial of the king and of Nahi, the 
governor of the South, The inscriptions mention ‘ the 
assessments of the peoples of the South, in gold, ebony, 
and ivory,’ which Nahi was bound to forward to his 
royal master. 

'Wonderfully beantifiil to behold must have been 
the temple which rose on the island of Elephantind, a 
building of Tehuti-nies 111. and his successors down to 
the third Amen-hotop, in honour of the god of the 
country, Klinem. As recently as the begiiming of this 
century the draughtsmen of the French expedition 
were ahle. to transfer it to paper in its full complete¬ 
ness, but at the present day scarcely more than two or 
three stones are left on the old site.^ 

Science has all the more deeply to deplore such a 
loss, since even these few last traces of it have proved 
of great service. One of the inscribed blocks, a frag¬ 
ment of a once complete catalogue of the yearly feasts 
and tlxeir days, has given us the important information, 
that in the reign of Tehuti-ines III. the rising of the star 
Sothis, which took place on July 20, and marked the 
beginning of tbe fixed I'^^yptian year, happened on the 
28(h day of the month Epiphi. 

This date, in consequence of its comiecliou Muth the 

* It wa's doatroyod in 1822 by tbe TurWab governor of Aawiln. 
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movement of llie sLiivb nceoi'diii.^ lo fixed Itiwa—iiide- 
peiideuLly of evoiy calculation on tlie Ijaaia of llie un¬ 
settled ehronological tables of a later tradition—will 
serve for all limes as tlie sole foundation fo]‘ detevmininjr 
the regnal years of Teliuti-mes III. 

At the erooodile city of Ombos, where the inha¬ 
bitants worshipped the god Sebek ;■—at Ijatopolis (now 
Esneh), with a temple to the god Khnein;—at Eilei- 
thyia (now El-Kab), where a temple to Nekheb, the 
goddess of the South, was much frc'tpientcd;—at Iler- 
monthis, with its temple to the warrior god of light, 
Mentu, the ancient tutelar hu’d of Thebes;—tin* last 
ruins which have survived the ravages of time point to 
former temples, which by their inscriptions boast of 
Tehuti-mes HI. as theb' builder. 

The same king erected a sanctuary to Ptah ou the 
north side of the great temple at. Karnak, and raised 
monuments to the glory of Osiiis at Abydos. This city 
was the chief seat of the worship of that divinity, and 
was one of his burial-places. Pious pilgrims of those 
daj'S were wont to visit the my.sterious place of the 
tomb of Osiris, and distiuguislied Egyptians of Patoris 
louged to be buried in the neighbourhood of the King 
of the "West and of the dead. The kings (as can be 
proved from the Eleventh Dynasty onwards) strove to 
show their peculiar veneration of the great god by 
buildings and presents to his temple. At the general 
feast of the dead on the 18th and 19lh of Tehuti, as 
well as at the special feasts of Osiris on the 30th of 
Tybi and the 3rd of Phamenoth, the holy Seshem bark 
of the god was home through the field of D-pek, as the 
sacred soil around the town was called, and was 
launched on the lake with mystic ceremonies, and the 
festival of ‘ the voyage ’ of the god was celebrated in 
the stillness of night. 
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TliiK will oxplaiii the Jbllowing iiiscvipluui. Tl is 
the reply of Teliuti-mesTTl. lo the pi-icsis who had gone 
to the king with the petitiou that he would generously 
reineinber the temple and god of Ahydos, for, as its 
words declare— 

thru bhe king giive to the keoper of liis Kenl the coininaiul to 
set aliout tlie work, and to sishemblo [wni-kincn in nuuibois and to 
doJivcr] all jjrovision for Ills sorviuits : and eaeli one of his toinplo- 
artists knew tlio plaji and was skilful in his own cunning. No one 
withdrew himsolf from that wMch was given him to do [namely, to 
build] a monument to his father [Osiris), willi the pui’pose of dedi¬ 
cating it for a long duration, and of lestoring iii good work the suh- 
limo mystery, which no one can see, no one can explain, for no one 
knows hi.s form j and to 2 )reparc bcfujtifid head-rests, and frames for 
lying down, of silver, gold, bluo stono, black metal, and all kuids of 
precious stones. 

The king now apetiks in person:— 

I dodioatod to him (all sorts of sacred utensils), oymhals, chap¬ 
lets, iuoonsc-buriiors, dishes, for the sacriticps. Nothing was wanting, 
nothing was left to wish for. T also filled the holy bark with pure 
acacia-wood from the ridgo of tlio step-mountain. Its fore part 
and its hiiidor pait wore of pure cojjpor. I dedicated to it a lake, 
so that tlio god might make his voyage in it to the festival of the 
land of U-iiok. Also, I gave him .... for Iho goddess (Dud), the 
mol her of the great cii'clo of the gods of Abydos. 

Theso wore oaoli named as follows : 

liluiem, the lord of Herur, in Abydos ; 

Khnoin, the lord of Elepliantind, in Abydos; 

Tchuti, tho great master of Hermopolis Magna j 
llur, of Lotopolis; 

Hur, tho avenger of his father; 

A 2 i-BIatcn of the South j 
Ap-Maton of the North. 

Tho secret place, which contained their S 2 )]oudid forms, and 
the poles with which to carry them, wero of pure copper; they were 
more beautifully wrought than they had ever been before, more 
glorious than what is created in heaven, more secret than the 
place of tho abyss, inoro [invisible] than wliat is in the ocean. All 
this I have had executed for my falhi'r 0.siris, corresponding to the 
greatness of my love for him, more than for all the other gods, with 
the intoutiou that my name may endure, and that my lemem- 
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In-iinco in:iy coiiUmic to live iii tlii' liouso of luy F.iUioi' Omims, tho 
priin’O of tlio wosU'i'ii liind, tlu> lonl of Aliydos, in fill limos oud to 
ctei’iiity. 

_[I ti.ill n])i)ii| yon, yo holy fatliorh of tin's lioiiw', yo i)rio.st.s 

and siiigoi's, yo fi.s.sistfints and fiilists, as you iiis' ilion', oiror the 
hnorifioial gifts, with (ho l-fihh’.s for oiroriiij^s [in your hand, lay] 
them down on tho lop of iho alliir. rro.si'i-vo my nn’inorial, honour 
my name*, and romembor my roytil dignily. Mtrongthoii my name 
in th(i mouths of your wrvnnls, .auel lot my romombranco be over 
preserved hy your ohildroii, bi'oiiuso I, Iho king, am ii bonofaotor to 
him who i.s at om* with mo, and a sovi'n* lord ngaiimt him who ro- 
inembors luy name in won! only. W'hat I hiivo ilono in thi.s laud, 
tlmt is in your knowh'dge'. It d()e‘.s not fi]))H'fir a fublo in your 
sight, and no man ean dispuloit. 1 h.-iM* ofiu.si'd nmnumont.s to bo 
rai.sod to the gejils, I havej omlmllishod thi'ir .sanotimrio.s, that they 
may last to ifostority, I have kopt iiji Ihoir lomjih's, I have is’storod 
again wliat was fiilloii down, and have’ Ifdo’n oaii* for tliat which 
wa.s oreotod in fornn’i’ (iino.s. 

1 teacli th<> pru’sts what is tlmir eluty: I luni fiway the ignorant 
man from hia ignorance. J h.ave* ai-oomplishod morn tlnui fill tlie* 
other kings before me*. Tho gods ai-o full of dolighl in my (iim>, and 
their toiuplos colohrate fofists of joy. 1 havo plaood the' IfoundarioB 
of tlio laud of lOgypt at tho hori/.on. 1 gave protoe-tiem to Ihoso 
who wore in trouble, and Bmo1.e (hose* wlio did evil agfiinsl, them. T 
placed lUgypt at tho liivid of all nations, hi’oauso ils inluihilants aro 
at one with mo in tho wonship of Aim'll. 

Ill the time of 'Polmli-iiU'S 111., find his sou Aineu- 
hotep II., Neh-iiiu filled the olliee. of liif'h-jjcieMt of the 
temple of Osiris at Aliydos. M’he .sinnmary of his life 
has been handed down to us on stone, whie.h w.’is pro¬ 
bably set up by eomnniud. of the king, in the (onib of 
the deceased :— 

(1) A gracious exproBsioti of tho gratitiulo of King Thiiuti-mus 
IIT,— may he live for over I—(2) for tho high-priost of Dsiris, Nmii- 
Aiu, Thus ho speaks : —T was ohargoil with various work in 
(.3) the temple of Osiris, of silver, gohl, hloo sloiie, green alone, 
and other pis'cious .sloiioa. ('!) All (his was ke]it nndov my k('y aufl 
.seal, lie (Urn king) rooognised my .skill. (5) I't was his inbmtion 
ihat r should vernier the most inluahlo horvioo to my lord, ns 
guardian of the t«'inple of his father. (0) J attained thereby to 
high honour, and gained thoi-efi’em graeious royal ri'wiird. Then 
I was called (7) to his gold-houso. My place was in the midst, 
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among lus gioafc courl, ollicials. (8) I liacl io look i>rpat in the 
graiifl hall (of (ho king), nnil anoinirf-d niyhi'lf witli hair oil. (0) A 
garliiiid vostc'd on niy in'<'k, jusl> as iho king docs for liiui wlioni ho 
will I'owfU’d. 

Again (10) a graoions reward fell to my dniic from his son, 
Amun-uothi’ 11.- may ho lire long! -lie committed to me the 
statue of his father, King (II) Teliuti-nic.s 111. may he live for 
ever! and his (own) slatue of indestnielilile duralimi, in (ho 
lein])le of Osiris; niovoovci-, a i)Oss(‘hsion of the (oniplo, con.sisting 
of (!-) iirahlo lainl and garden land, caeh marked out, and remain¬ 
ing aceoi'ding lo iiiS iio.sitioii for (th<« .sorvioe of) the image of the 
king, (1.‘!) AiiKMi-hotep 11., th<> friend of Osiris of Al)ydo,s, tho prince 
of (he West. 

I’otir linos i'luMlior on ho coiuliides with the 
woeds:— 

(17) (lall upon tlioK(>, who live thc'ro (18) on (he earth, on the 
priests and .singers, on the ussistiuits and holy fnliiors of this 
temph', and on the artists of the .sanctuary, ev<‘u as tlmy are ready ; 

(19) IjoL eacli wlio ap 2 >roaeJies tliis .stone read wlint i.s ujwii 
it, Hing praise and bear love (o Osiris, the king of ISteniity, 
(’20) A<ld also the invoealion; ‘ May th(“ north w’lid he pleasant 
for tlio noso of tlio high-pru'St of Osiris, Nicu-aut the coiiqiioror by 
hc'lp of < Isiris.’ 

A .stoiK*. rt'oord at Dendorah kdla ns lhat 

King T(*Iiuti-mos fTf. has eaiised this building to lio ereoted in 
ra<*mory of his mother, tlio goddess Ifat/lior, the, Liuly of Aii (IJeu- 
derah), tho hlyo of tho Hun, tho heavenly <juoeu of tlio gods. Tho 
grotuwl-iiUiii was fouml in (ho oity of An, in lU’chaic drawing on a 
leather roll of thi’ timo of tho TTor-shesu : it was found in tho in- 
toi’iov of a brick wall on (Ik* soutli side of tho temple in the reign of 
King Pepi. 

Tn .spilti of the brevity of the.se words it appears to 
lie certain that first .Popi, and after him Teliuti-mes, 
undertook to rc-bnild the ancient temple of the goddess. 
Ill Uie Lime of the Ptolemies it had again fallen into 
decay, and those princes rc-built it from the very 
foundations. Inscriptions -wiiicli have been found in 
the tombs at Abustr and Saqqarab place it beyond 
doubt that Tcluiti-mes 111. erected a temple to the god 
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riali oF Meiui)lns, mul dcdk*alocl pri(>sl,s and ffifts lo 
his scvvicci. 

Likewise llie oKl eil.y of On, sil ualed near I lie presout 
liamlcL of Matavtoli, was nol, fnri^oLtt'u Iiy I lie Icing. 
He heanlified and rinished (he ancient temple of Iho 
Sun, and surrounded it with a slone wall in (he 47th 
year of his reign. Ily a rejuarkahh' comhiii.ation of 
fortune, the name of (he jU’elii(e<-( who earried out (he 
building of the (.('luple of Tohn(i-niOB in Jh'lioiiolis lias 
been preserved, He was 

tlia hereditary lord and (ir.i( 4 ovoriior in Moinphis, ilio trnc author 
of the order of the feiisLa (for tlio tciiijihd ; Llio arrliilcct in (he 
city of tlie yun, the chief huperiulendiniL of all onices in (Jpper and 
Lower Egypt, tlin head iircluti'ct of ilie Icing, thii cliief fl('1d-otlic('r 
of (lie lord of tlic laud, tin* slowni’d in Iho royal palace of Toliu- 
ti-nioh nr, Amkn-km-\nt; 

and he was, wo ought to add, lln* for(‘ra,lher of Anum- 
ein-ant, who was chief arehili'ot lo Uamsi's If. 

Among the obelisks whieh King Tehnli-ines ITl. 
raised before the greal, wings of the tcmiph', and which are 
so frequently mentioned in the inscriptions, (he gigantic 
stone at Conslautinople ocouiiies a dislingnislu'd place. 
Inscriptions beautifully carved on the ibiir sides of (.Ids 
huge block of rose-coloured granilc conlain I he king’s 
names and the praise of his deeds. One of (,hese is 
important from an historical jioint of view: - 

King Tohuti-moa III. passed thrmigh tho wholo oxinnt of the 
land of Naharain as a viotoriouH coiicpioror at thn lioad of liis army. 
—He placed his houudary at the horn of the world, and at tin* 
hinder {i.e. northern) watov-Uuids of Nalmniin. 

Olio of the obelisks at Karnak was taken to lionie, 
and set up in Uic Laleran sc£uaro. On it are (ho tw^o 
following inscriptions:— 

1. 'The king has raiseil tlicso iuuucnso ohclisk.*! to Aiu(>n in 
the forecourt of the houso of tho god on tin* soil of Ajii’t, 
^ tlio first hoginning of tJie oivctjon of tniiitonso oholisks 
in Thebes.’ 
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II. ‘ Tli(‘ lvinj> linh (‘rpcli'tl lo Iiini (Ik'sp iinnipiise ol>i>hsks 

nitjiir (lour of tlif lemjiln of Apot, oxor .ig.uii'st t,ho 

c]ly Ilf TIicIk's.’ 

Tills boil'll fill ImiI- iml.rullifiil slati'mcriL Lhal, Teliu- 
ti-iiios III. was (.111! (ivst. who cut obelisks vividly re- 
jniiuls us ol’ Ihe assurance of tlie lloinan, C, riinius 
KSecundiis, lliat ‘ Mo,s])bres (Telluli-ines I[I,) 5 wlio reigned 
in llie eity of llie Sun, fir.sl. inlrodufod Ibis praeliee in 
co]ise<iueiu‘e of a di'eain,’ 

I'lial bo did, in fact, adoni tlie cil.y of Lbe Sun with 
obelisks is proved by Lbe exusLi'iire of Lbe Lwo com¬ 
monly known as ‘ Oleopalva’s needles,’ one of wliicli is 
aL Alexandria, 1 bo oilier on Lbe Tbauies Embankment. 
On one side of lbe latler is Ibis inscripLion:— 

King 'JVhuLi-ini's has causud this iinaxumpnt lo bo oxocuteJ in 
iTinpmbi'anco of his fallier, llio god IFoi’emkhu (i.o. Htdios, the Sun). 
IFe has had two gi'oaL oboliska hot up to him with a point of gilt 
ooppi'r. 

On 1 ho oLbe.r sides lbe names of the city of On and it.a 
I’hirnix-templo (lla-Hennu) are cxpre>ssly nieuLioued. 

Several inscriptions in the peninsula of Sinai men¬ 
tion I'obuli-mes 111. 9’be double reproscuLaLion of tbe 
year 10 aL SarbuL-el-lTadiiu refers Lo the time of Lbe 
uuiLed reign of (liiceu TTalsliepsu and her broLlier, 
while anollier rock-inscription of Lbe year 25 mentions 
Lbe king as riding alone. Tlie last is intended to 
certify the ]n'esenee of a distinguished Egyptian named 
Ki, belonging to Lbe court of tbe king, who betook 
himself Lo Lbe valleys of Sinai, in Lbe service of bis 
masLer, ‘ at tbe head of bis warriors,’ to bring to tbe 
king an immense (puintity of green stone from tbe 
‘ land of the gods.’ 

After a long reign of 63 years and 11 months 
Tehuti-mes III. passed away, leaving behind him an 
undying fame as the conqueror and governor of tbe 
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tlien known llis ritln (*.\'l(>iidl'd IVoin (,Iie 

soutlun’miiosl limds of inucr lo Iho limits oflhti 

Naliarain, all of wkioli brmifflit their (.roasures to him 
as annual tribute; In'iicc arose lliose nia^Lfitifici'iifc tem¬ 
ples, statues, and olielisks bearing his name wliicli are 
to be found Ibvmtg'honl the land of I'lpypt. 


CnuoNOLOiiiOAri HtoriiAiiv’ or riiK Ri-ini.v m.' 'rKiiirri jim Ilf. 

yrar. /'■;(•«/«. 

1 On 'Ith Piilihous : AcectJiioii. 

(Noth.— at the iiMiiiiy rrynul yrnrs i/iitf Cfow t/iin iliiy 
«/■ the rnoiith.) 

2 On 2u(t I’liyiii : Llostoi'iitioi of llii' ti'iniili'foi'lri■•s iit 

Hi'inui'li. 

3-4. 

S Oil 1st Tcluiti: D.tlo of a iiii|»yriis at 'I’lii'in. 

« 14.. 

15 On 1st Mi'kliii': IJi'.i^iuninf'of tlio (‘Vi'i'lioii of iliUslii'pi.u'ii 
oliclisk. 

On 27t)i Itikhims: histUulion of tin* siii'i'ilicch to .Aini'ii. 

10 On 3t)th MiMiri: fJompli’liim of tin* nftoi' .sovi'ii 

iiionthfa’ work. 

Inscription iit Harliut ol Ifaiiiin of tlio tiiiii> of tiio joint 
roion of Ti'huli nu's III. iintl liis sislor lliilhliopsu. 

17-21. 

(TohuU-inca III. rrignui" iiloiio.) 

22 Ilostoralion of tho .st«tuo.s of Aiiicu Imtcp 1. and 'IVlni- 

ti-IlK'S 1. 

On .e Pluirnmtlii: Ojii'iiing of in’s Ii’ir.st (Jiuiipiiign, 

23 On 4tli Piiklums: Toluiti-uu*s III. in lJliiy.ii. 

On 21 st Piikhons: Now filoou. 

24 On 30th Mokhir: L'lyin" of iho founiliitiim-.slono of a 

templo nt Thebos. 

20 Inscription at iSiirlmt-ol-lIi«iini, 

The Ring’s Hoconil ttninpnign. 

28-23 Oampaiguh Ill., IV. 

25 Campaign V. 

30-40 Ciimpaigna VI. -XV,: ono in onrh yorir, 

41 . 

42 On 22nd Tehuti: Restoration of tho statuo of Ti'tiuti-nu'a f. 
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SUMMARY OF Tra<l KING’S IIBION 
/i’mils. 


in 


Year. 
43-4.(l 
47 
4S bQ 
51 
52,53 
5.1 


Tlio Tniupli* at Uoliopolis wicWd by ii wall. 

Oil blh Piiyiu; Ooiliuatory Inscriptiou at Bllcituh. 

Oil 30Ui 1‘hauicuoth: Ooabli ol' Tohuti-irios JIL, after a 
reign of fi:i yi'ai's, 11 luenllis, mid 1 day, 



■mil iiiiiHT (u’i'i!WA.r or as jiovmAK ■rissri.r. 
a U tlio R.ilowny (fifbin); li ti, llio flankluir lounita, oallml Uu) towors of tlo pylon. 

Tito trluilo hKIIoo Is oriiiii colh d I'lilan, J'ropibu, and, In tlio plntsl, J’njiila and 
iMulliy Dr. HrassoU nurmOiori’ii, • tiiwol'-BaliCS.' Tlmslmido inroriloji of liiiigsoli’s (ei-m givm 
ns Uio Tory bullntlo nnmu of 'Rolu-tuwur,’'giiMowors,' whlob Is already In fmiilliurnsowltli 
[ororonoo to ua..Uo.arrli[l<.cliuo. 


0 




Ncfor-Ulu’iicni-ltii- 

Wwi-klioiiciii-lla, Miiiiiiub-llti. utt-on-Uu, ^•'r-khopom-lla 



AiMcn-JjotepIJ, TDJjuU-JU(‘i.IV. \mcii-hoteji ill. Aiiicjj-huLcji IV.,or Uor-oiu-hob 

(Morns). 


CIlAlTKi; IX. 

HYNASTY XVUL conUniu;!. 

AMEN-HOTUP il.—TEIUTTI-WKS IV.— AIMION llOTKI' 111. 

Aa-K1IH1>1411U-]{A AmkN-IIOTKI* ]J. l/5(i(i 15.0. (ji|{_ 

It is a clillicult and <laHf«or<)nK posil.iou to br. tlio 
SOB of a great fatlicr, for oven llu* good lias a.lM^ayK an 
enemy in the botlcr. Thus it is tliat AiiK'n-iiotop ]r. 
shines with diminished Inslrc, although lus also, ac.eovd- 
ing to the testimony of the monuments, strove to do 
useful work for his eouutiy and liis people. 

According to the narrative of tlio warrior Ameii- 
einheb, the contemporary of Tehnii-mi'S 111. and Ids son 
this last king, before bis acnsssion to tlie throne, on 
the 1st of Pharmuthi, in the 0^1 th ymir of the roiiru of 
his father, had already distingui,slu'd bim.solf in batlli's 
which he had been obliged to undcJ’take against the 
inhabitants of the ‘lied Laud,’ the mountainous desert 
valleys between the Nile and the Ked Sea, inhabited hy 
the Bedfiwi. Amen-hotep, when hciv-appareut, liad 
succeeded in overcoming these peojile, and foj-cing 
their clnefs into submission to the king of Egypt; for, 
as the inscription remarks, ‘ho possossc'd the Mlest 
abundance of might.’ 

After the death of Telmti-raes 111., a sjiii-it of judo- 
pendence seems to have risen up in Asia, Again did 
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(lioao leagues of llie t(AviiH spring up, vvliicli aouglit bj^ 
uuiled action to witlidraw themselves from subjection 
lo Mgy})t. A monument, now vcny much injured, at 
OJie of the- southern wings of the tomple of Aruon, in 
Apot, contains an exact record of the campaign wliidi 
Amen-liolep II. undertook for the punislimcnt of the 
rebels in the TJi)p('r Ruthen, .and it ojided victoriously. 
Scv(*n kings werxi taken prisoners in the town of 
Thakhis, and were brought to Egypt. 

h’roni what this great historical inseriptioii eiiabUjs 
us to learn, in spite of its laeuntR, the war agahtsL 
Asia was this I hue a war of vengeance in the fullest 
sense of the word. The several towns were visited in 
.succession, thoroughly jullagisl, and the booty regis¬ 
tered. All that caji bo made out as to the names of 
the towns is conlined to tlut fortresses of Arinath, Ni, 
and Ake-ritli, and to the mention of the kiug^uf Naha- 
rain. Tlus' oampaigu, therefore, extended pretty far 
towards the Jiorlh. The town of Ni, one of the most 
important in the land of Jlluluirain, appears to have 
surrendered to the Egyptiau.s without any serious 
defence, for 

Uio Ahiiitica, iiihixliitaiits of tliK town, both moii iiud wouiuii, stood 
abovo oil tlioir walls to j^loriCy tlio king. 

Alceiith, on tJio contrary, iiroved obstinate, for 

it hiiil formed tho resolution of driving out tho gnridson of 
Plmviioli. 

The booty which the Idtig brought back to Egypt 
caamot have been insigmiicaut. Among the prisoners 
(of whom the king had tsikeii 18, together with 19 
oxen, with hia own Itaud) there were, besides others, 
04,0 merchants, wlio were oarriod away, together with 
their servants. The Nnbi<an temple at Araada, whieli 
the king furnished and decorated, has a memorial 
tablet let into the waU of one of the inner chambers, 

0 2 
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which WMS iiitcii(l(‘(l lo ircan to incuu'ty IIu'kc vic¬ 
tories, and to serve as a warning lo llie inliabilants of 
the South. It also inforins xis in detail as lo the fate of 
the kings taken captive in Westei'ii Asia. 

The actual inseriptiou begins with the dale—year 3, 
month Epiphi, day 15, and the nnines of Pharaoh—and 
is as follows:— 

'At tliftt tiiiio’ (ill (lit* yp.if iiiut on llio tiny of tlip inoiitli 
which wo htivo uiPiitloiioil) ‘tlip, kins' lic.'iutiih'il the Ipinplo [which 
had been e.xecutcd byj his fatlipc, Kiiif> Tsdiiiti iiii'S Ut., in nipiuopy 
of all his forofttthpi’S aiu! tin' fioils. It wins built of stoiip, si.s a 
lasting work, with a prolpcting 'wall of buck around : tlio doors 
were of the best acacia wood, from llm viilgt'ol' llip Talilp Mountain, 
the gates of durable stone, all done witli (lir* inlmition of per- 
potimtiiig ill this teinidp the great iiaiiip r>f his i'atlipr, the son of tlie 
Hun, Tohuti-iiips III. The king Aincn-holPii II. pph'bratpd the 
fpslival of the laying of the foundiilum-stono in honour of all his 
foi-pfatliPi's, dedicating lo him («V) a luassivo gato-lowcr (pro|iyloii) 
of hard stone, in front of the }n’Olppting wall of Ibis sjdpiulid tlwpll- 
ing of the god ; a coiTidor, with columim of hard sloiip, as a lasting 
work ; many sacriticial vcssids, ainl xiloiisils of silver and iron, 
stands, altars, an iron kottlp, lh’o-hol<l('r.s, ilishoi., and r'cnsprs ( 1 ). 
After that, the king had bhi.s inomorial stom- set up and jilaced in 
the temple, at the place where tlip ntatup of llio king stands, ami 
engraved upon it iu writing the great uaiiip of King Aiiieii-hoti'ji II. 
in the house of his forefathei's and of the god.s, afl.pr ho had rp- 
turned. from the land of Upiier Ihrllipu, whore he luul coii<iuprpd all 
his opponents, in order to extpurl ihn boimdarips of Kgypt in his 
first campaign. 

‘The king votnrnpd homo with his lusivt full of gratiludo 
towards Ms father Auu'n. lie hml with his own baud struck 
down seven kings with his battlo-axe, avIio wovo in the tt'rrilory of 
the land of Thakliis. They lay Ihei'c hound on the forepart of the 
royal ship, the name of which was '‘MUiji of Ampn-liot.pp ft., the 
upholder of the land.” Hix of thp.so ciicmins were hung up outside 
on the walls of Thebes, their hands likewise. Then the other mioniy 
was OMTied up the river to Nubia, and was hung up on the wall of 
the city of Napata, to raakn ovidout for all time the vic.torii's of l.lie 
king among all the pooph's of the laud of tlio negroes ; .since he hail 
taken possession of the nations of tho Houth, and luid made captive 
the nations of the North as for as the ends of ilic whole extent of 
the earth on which the sun rises [nud seta] without-liuding any op- 
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position, iiP(‘Oi'cliii£' iotlu' coiimiiind of liis tnnicr, Llip sim god Rfi, 
lh('Tli(*l);in Anion. 

‘Tliusliiis lui doin', till' king Aiiicn-linti']) II. liny ho Imvo for 
Ills jioi'tion a .stnlilo, biiglit, niid lioaKIiy life, and joy of heart to-day 
and for ever ! ’ 

The sLateiueiils of the meiuorial stone of Amada are 
confirmed by the inscriptions, bearing the name of 
Amcn-hotep TT., which cover one of the southern pro- 
pyloa of the great temple of Amen at Karnak, and by 
pictures with exiilaiiatory inscriptions in the sepulchral 
clianibcrs of tlie king’s contenijiorarics. In a tomb at 
Al)d-el-C-ilhrnah, among other picture's, the king a^jpears 
as a litth' child, on the lap of his deceased nurse. Tlie 
lieads ami backs of five negroes and of four Asiatics 
serve him for a footstool. In another representation 
he is s('alod in the attire of a Pharaoh ou his throne, 
the. lower ])art of which is oruamoutecl with the names 
of the nations and countries which were regarded at 
that time as siibjecjts of the empire. The inscriptions 
name the land of the South, the inhalntants of the 
Oases, the, land of tlio North, the Arabian Shasu, the 
Marmaridae (Tlniheu), the Nuhian nomad tribes, the 
Asiatic husbandmen, Naharain, Phoenicia, the Oilician 
coast, and Upper Jbithoii—^iii short, ueitJier more nor 
loss than what fi’ehuti-mes III. had ah-eady con¬ 
quered. 

The building and exteimion of the temples in Egypt 
and Nubia were continued by Amen-hotep II. as far 
as his moans allowed. The temples at Amada and 
Iffimmcih (opposite to Somuch) bear witness to this, 
ff tlie newly added works witliin the precincts of the 
great temple at Apet may be taken as a measure of the 
power of tlie government for the time being, Amen- 
holcp If. hardly kept up to the usual standard of his 
predecessors. Tlie lemple erected by him is in no way 
remarkable either for the beauty of its building, for the 
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avtifitio ])C'rrc'oli()n of l.lio sc.nlpl ii!•('«, or ftTr (,Iio inipnrl- 
aiice of iiH inscriplioii.s. 

Among lliLs king’s oonlomporarics inuhl, bo juou- 
tioned liis son TCliainns, and l-lu* govoriior of tlin 
nations of the Soiitli, a ccrlaiii Us.‘ili ; as also tlm liigli- 
priest of tlxo goddoss Nokhcb at JOiloithyia,polls, wlio, 
as snoli, bor(! Ilie dislingnishod lillo of a ‘first king's 
son of Nckliftb.’ 

MnN-KIIJ5IMiKU-TU 'rKiniTl-MUS LV., SlIUNAMHI) KlIA-KriAn. 

Ti.o. ifh'ta ciii. 

On liis nioiuorial tmnbsloin', now in tiui liritisli 
Museum, a ccrlain Amonliotop, soi'vant and soldier of 
Tehuti-ines IV., i'ola,l.os that 

ha aceompunietl tfic kiiij!' on his CJiniiwigiis llio proplf' nf 

tli6 South and of tli(' North, travelling witli Jiia Mnjt'sl.y from (ho 
rivor land of Naharnin to tin* Karu. 

Wo have hero a proof that Toliuti-inos I.V. sought 
to uphold the gveatnoss and jTOwer of tins (uupirc by 
conflicts against unruly tribes and sid)j('cl8. The fur¬ 
thest limits of his campaigns, Walnwaiii in the North, 
Karu in the South, allow us to form an idea of the 
unusual activity of the king. Unfortunalely no docu¬ 
ment, giving us information on Ihe details of tlujso 
campaigns, has survived the ravages of Ibim. A frag¬ 
ment in th(3 temple of Amen at Apot mention.s ‘ I,he 
first campaign of the king against tli(} land of Kliota.’ 
A rock inscription on the little island of IConosso, in 
the midst of the boiling floods of the Ifirst (lataract of 
the Nile, hearing as an inlrt)ductloJi the date of 
year 7, tire month Athyr, day 8, x'elates how the 
Libyan deities had given the nomad Irtlxis of the Amin 
and all lands into the power of the king. Another 
inscription, in Uie temple at Amada, gives tlio >sain(' 
sort of general information about victories of tlie king 
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over the liuul of Cu«li and the iioiiiud tiihos, and 
coiituiiis, as its only oilier stalemcnt of iinpovlance, the 
assurance tliat tlicy had boon so coinjiletoly beaten 
‘ that they were no longer (for the time) to be found.’ 

Tehuti-iuesIV. allribnted his elevation^ to the throne 
to the active protection and aid of the god Tloreinkhu, 
if the account of the interference of the divine hand 
is not merely a cloak for the inlrigues of the king to 
roach his liigh aim. 

The account referred 1o is contained in the inscrip¬ 
tion on the memorial stone, fourteen feet high, which is 
placed directly be fore the bresust of the yphiirx: of Gizeh. 

At the time when Tehuti-mes IV. ascended the 
throne, the sjnicc before the pyramids was an already 
abandoned burial-ground, the king of which, Osiris- 
Sekar, was invoked in pi-aycr by the pilgrims to this 
spot, ill his temple, close to the figure of the Sphinx. 
At the foot of the hill on which the pyramids are 
raised ran the ancient ‘sacred road,’ which, turning in 
an easterly direction, led lo the western boundary of 
the TTeliopolitan nomo over the hill of Babylon, in the 
neighbourhood of the present Old Cairo, opposite 
to Gizeh. The whole long road was accounted an 
enchanted region, and the lilgyptians may have whis¬ 
pered many ghost-stories of apparitions and strange ad¬ 
ventures which happened in. this neighbourhood. Be¬ 
hind the Sphinx and the pyramids began the valley of 
tlio desert, ‘ the land of gazelles,’ in which huntsmen 
were wont, to follow their sport, not without resting a 
short time under the shadow of the Sphinx. The Sphinx 
himself represented the image of the god Hor-em-khu, 
that is * llorus on the liorizou ’ (the Harmachis of -v 
the Greeks), who was also called by the names 
of Khoper, Ba, and Tmu. llor-em-khn seems to ^ 
have veprosouted the Sun in his mid-day strength. 
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Tlio iiisoriplioM on Ike .Spliinx runs (,lius : — 

Oucc uixiii II liiiii- lio ]iia(.‘l.i.sr<l ii s]H‘,ar lliriiwini!; for liis iilt'nsujv 
on tlin terrilory of Uir Mi'niiiltilr iiomo, in i(s soiiliirni iiiul iiorUu'rii 
extent, whore ho hhiiitf hrvtycn holts ul the Itirf'nl, /ind hinttc^l lions 
in the valley of the gaxellos. lie timIo in his two-hoivsi'd churiol,, 
luicl his horsi's witp swifter tlinii the wind. Witli him were two of 
his attomhinte. No man knew them. 

Then was tho hour in wliicli he {•raided I'ost to hi.s .servants, 
lie took adviintago of it to present to Moreinlchn, lu'iiv tho (Unnplo 
of) Sokar in the eily of the dead, and to I hi* {■oddess Ihinnu, an 
offbring of the si'ed.s of tho llowers on the heights [audio jiray to 
the great mother Isis, tho lady of| tho norih wall and ilio lady of 
tho soidh wall, and to Hekhot of Xois, and to Wet. Kor a gri'at 
enolianlment rests on ihis phwo from the beginning of time, as far 
as tho distriets of tho lords of Ilahylon, the saered road of the g<«ls 
to the western horizon of On-lleliopolis, heeiuiso (he form of tho 
Sphinx is a likoness of Kheper-lla, tlie very great god who ahulos at 
this place, tho greatest of all s|)irils, tho most senerahle heing who 
rests upon it. To him tho inhahilanls of hlemjihis and of all lowns 
in his district raise tlieir Imnd.s to pray heforo his eoiintonanoo, and 
to offer him rich sacriOoes. 

On ono of these days it hnppemsl, when Ihn king’s son Ti'liuti- 
tnos had arrived on his journc'y ahont the time of mid-day, and had 
strotoliod himsolf to rest in tho shade of this great god, that sloop 
overtook him. 

He dreamt in his slumhor at tho inoniont wlimi tho smi was at 
tho zenith, and it seotned to hini as thongli this great god sjinko to 
him with his own mouth, just a.s a father speaks to his feoji, addross- 
ing him thus :— 

‘Bohold mo, look at mo, thou, my son Tehuti-mos. I am thy 
father lloremklm, Kheper, Ea, H'nui. Tlio kingdom shall he, given 
to time .... and thou shalt wear the white, crown and tho red 
crown on the thronn of tho eartli-god Hob, tho youngest (among tho 
gods). Tho woi'ld shall ho thino in its length and in ils hreadfcli, as 
far as tho light of tho oyo of the lord of tlio universe shiuos. l^lenty 
and riches ^ali he thino; the host from the interior of tho Jimd, 
and rich tributes from all nations j long yi'ars shall ho gruuti'd 
tlieo os thy tonaa of lifo.»^My oountenanoe is grarinus towards time, 
and my heart clings to time j [T will give thop] tho host of all 
things, 

‘ Tlie' sand of tho district in which T have riiy existonco ha.s 
covered mo up. Promise mo that thou wilt do what 1 wish in my 
heart j then shall T know whothor thou art my sou, my holpor.'Jf'Clo 
fox-ward : let me be ujiitod to thco. T am . . . 
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An(n'tIiis|T(‘liuli-im's.i\\ok(',.uiil lu> icpi'.itcdallLhcso spooi-lios,J 
iiiul lio unclcr.slood (ilio >iu'aniiij») of llic words of tlio god and luul 
Llioin uf) in his lioarl, sjioaking thus will) hiinsolf ; ‘ I hoo how Iho 
dwellers in the leniph' of the oily honour Ihis god with saeiiliciid 
gifts [without thinking of fn>eing from sand the woik of King] 
Khaf-llii, the statue whiuli wahimulo to Tmu-TToiomkhu.’. 

Although the ibllotviug lutes of Ihe insofiptioii are 
destroyed, it is not difficnlt lo guess the crnielusiou of 
the ntirralive. 

When Telmli-uieb IV, came lo (he tliroue, he thought 
it incumhcnt ou him (o kt'ep Ihe promise made to 
Tloremklui; lie cleared away (he sand and set free the 
gigantic body of ilie Rjthiiix. After this hail Iteen done, 
in the very first days of his reign, the memorial stone 
dated the ninelt'eiilh of Alhyr was erected on the spot. 
Tehuti-mes IV. cerlahily took some pi-ecaulioiis to keep 
off the sand from tin* vSphinx, the. (olid length of wliich 
is jyO foot. .U lay tlu'rc exposed, with its face turned 
towards the ensl, hiding a temide hetween its out¬ 
stretched paws, the end wall of which formed the great 
memorial stone of the khig. Tims it was still seen hy 
visitors in Greek times, to judge from the, inscriptions 
found on the sjjot (‘ Corpus Liscripfc. G'riec.,’ No. 4C99 
etseq.) As nowadays the Nedhwi of the neighbouring 
village of Kafr guide Ike ‘ Franks ’ to the ityraniid-ficld 
of Gizeli, so here in limes past the inhabitants of the 
village of Busiris (city of Osiris) undertook the business 
of guides to what, were even tlien marvels of antiquity. 

Teliuti-raes IV. was sucoeoded hy his son, the cele¬ 
brated king 

IVTaat-widh-'Ra Aiira-noTRp ITT., b.c. icoo cm., 

whose ino1.hor's name was Mutrcm-ua, wliich means 
‘ mot,her in the boat.’ We are led to the conclusion 
that he was a worthy successor of the groat Teliuti-mes 
from the number and beauty of the monuments he has 
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li'I'l. Ik'IiukT. liiin. Ainoiij* llu* scaraliixji 'wliicli woir 
iis<‘(l as aiiml('ls ayainsi evil nia^ic, and aa iiu'iiioTialH 
of yvcal kin.i'S of llu' couiilcy, llii'n* ai'o iiol, a fi'w whioli 
bear Iho name of (Ins Tliaraok on Hie under aide. 
Auioiiff these ai-e annio of eonsideralile size, eoverotl 
with hiscviplions, wliieli slale llu' (‘xleni of (lie ('inplre 
under Anieii-liolep Ill. Oti (he nor(h (he rivtu-land of 
Naharain, as on (he .‘?ou(]i (he laud of the negroes, 
formed ila lumndaricM; so (ha( ils aiieieid, ox(eul was 
preserved. Amen liotep III. appears lo have been an 
ardenf. ,spor(aman, and l-o have been (rained in (he 
school of his father; at least (he metnorials of((‘u inform 
us how he speared with hi.s own hand 210 lions on his 
huniing expediliona in the land of Naharain. 

Tehuti-mos 111., in repea(,od eanipaigns, had ooii- 
fronted the Oanaanhish mUions to the norlh of his 
great empire: Ainoii-hotep 111. chose as his batllo-lields 
(he hot coniitrii’h of Ktliiopia, and (here gained laurels 
such as scarcely any other king of hlgyplian hislory 
could boast. A rtielc inseriplioii of the, fifdi year of his 
reign, on the old road wliich led from Hyemo (o the 
island of I’hihc, ad'ords truHtworl.hy (widcniee l,hat 
Amen-hotep Til. directed his first eani])aigu agjiiiist (he 
inhabi(an(s of the soiithum regions. More lhan Ihiidy- 
(hree centuries have piussed over this (ablet, and have 
destroyed or half ('ffueed some, of (ho let(('rs of (,he 
inscription; but this much at any rate wo may Icarti 
from it; that 

‘in ilio Bth year the king roturniMl homo. (To had tviumphi'd 
in this year on his first campaign, over tlio miscrahlo (and of (Jush. 
Ho placed his boundary -whorovor it pioiisod him.* And tlii'U - 

‘ The king ordered fciiat tho romomhrnnco of his viotorios should 
be preserved on this memorial hIoho. No otlior king Ims done th(> 
like, oscepb him, tho brave I’haraoh, who truals in hia atrengtli, 
naraoly, Amen-hotep ilT,’ 

Under the inscriptiou there arc wri(,(ou in tho well- 
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Jviiowii lurtvU’d ojii l()ii(‘lu\s llu* aamos ofsix vau(i[uifclipd 
nations of tlu' Sonlh, among tliein the land of Cash. 

I'lio campaigns of llie Icing were coniimiod up 1 he 
Nile, above llio gi’cat cataracts, their aim being the 
subjugation and plunder of hostile tribes. A tablet at 
Seimicli gives some details ndiicJi are not without 
importance for our knowledge of the land of Nubia in 
those days, ‘'flio king was in the land of Abcha, 
which begbis at Ihc fronlaevgan-ison of Jlcki, and which 
ends at (he frontier garrison of 'Pari, a length of 52 
luilca.’ The land of Abcdia, the oft-mentioned Rehan 
(the Greek IJoon, llic modern Somneh), lay to the south 
and novtli of the anc-ient. fort ress of Semneh, for Belci 
was evidently to llie north. Here lollows the complele 
catalogue of <*a,plm'od iiegroes:— 

Ofttnloyue of t)io pnso/ieri. wlioiii llipkingcaptin'erlin tJio J/uitl 
of Aboliii;— 


Liviii/f lU'gfocs 


. 160 bends 

Hoys . . 

• • . 

. 110 „ 

!N ('IflTSSOH 

* t • 

. 260 „ 

01(1 nc'gi'0('K . 

« • « 

. er. „ 

Tlioir cliililrou 

» • ■ 

. 176 „ 


Total «C liviiif' lioiida , 740 
Humber of IiutkIh (cut oft) . . 312 

The total number, tugotlior with the living lioads, 1,062 


In those campaigns the kings remained true to tlie 
old custom of cutting off the hajuls of the slain foes, 
and bringing them, home as tokens of victory. In no 
other way could the number of slain enemies be more 
manifestly proved to the Egyptians who stayed peaceably 
at home. 

Ameii-hotcp TTI inuat have penetrated far into the 
Shdan, since the catalogue of his victories over the con¬ 
quered negio races mentions names the majority of 
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wliich art' iiol, fotiiirT af>iun ; and in (lio (oniplc of Holeb 
also, np hi Nubia, new iiaini'S ap])car bofli of 
people anil coimlrit's. ll may be pri'siinied lliaL Uie 
wars against tlio gold coiiiiliy of f'lisb opi'iied new 
sources of wcallli lo (be empire of Ihe I’haraobs, for 
the ‘king’s sons of (lush’ exeeiifed their o/lice as 
governors of flic combries of flic Ronlli, and eolleeted. 
tlie tributes wliieli were regularly levied every year. 
There flourished in the reign of this sovereign the fol¬ 
lowing governors: Merinies, Hi, Amenliole]), and 
Tehutinies. Their names are Ibimd on different rocks 
in the island of Higgeh, in Ihi' midst of tlie Virst 
(Jataraet—a reniembranee of llu'ir visils lo the temple 
of Osiris on the island of I’hila'. 

The Amenhotep memioned aliove oeeiqiied a dis¬ 
tinguished place not only at the (‘oiirl, but also in the 
favour of Pharaoh, lie was one of the wise men of his 
time, a prudent and experienced vassal whom the king 
hononred with a richly dt'coraled stalin', now iii the 
Gizehl’alace. ITe was the sou of lla])u, and of Ihe lady 
A-tu, and recounts his life in the following words :—■ 

King AiiiPn-hotop ITT., tho eldest son of tho god Ilorenddiu, 
rowaixlod me and apijouited me ns royid nui1er-i'l»ii’f-secrt*iii.i'y. I 
was introduced lo tlu' knowledge of llio holy book, .'iiid helii'ld tlie 
glories of tlio god Teliuti, I was enlighleaed concerning nil their 
niyhlprie.s, and all parts of them wi're laid hefore mu. 1 was mado 
master of tho ait of spealviiig, in nil its be.iritig.s. 

And a Becoiid time my lord the king Amen holi'p I M. rewarded 
mo, and dolivorod over to me all tho ]M'ople, and (he names of tlii'iii 
weie placed under my inspeolion as tlio ro.>a] upper-eliiof-w'eretary 
of tho young men. 1 arranged tlio families of my lord, and ri'ckoned 
tho number of tho trilmte.s by liundreds of tliousaiida, I gave 
satisfaction to the people in their place of taking, to the old mini, 
as to tho son who loruR him. 

I laid tho taxes on tho houses according to their mnnher. I 
separated tho warriors and their houses. L inorea.sed tho suhjeuts 
by the best of tho prisoners whom tho king had mado on tho 
theatre of war, I gave duo weight to all their privilugca. 
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1 pliicf’cl wiiri'iors iil Ilio opoiihigf. of tlii' i-oacls (of tlio oouiili-y), 
to kecjiliaok tlio iiiliabitanlti of fon'igii lands in Llipii- place, for they 
were seUled. i-oinid about tlio two sides of (Kgypt), and opened wide 
their eyes to nuiko iuroada upon the districts of the Ncinausha 
(inhabitants of tlio desert). 

I noted thus at the lake of (ho Hetliroitiu inoutli of the File. 
Tlio samo was I'losod by iiiy war captains, chosen for tlio crews of 
tho king’s ships. I was thoiv leader, and they were obedient to my 
oiders. 

1 ivas a Ko-liir (lieiilcnant—nn epUmpns of Greek limes) nttbe 
head of Oho bravi'st waviiurs, U> smite the nations of Fuhia, and 
Asia. Tho lhough(,s of iiiy lord were continually my care. T pene¬ 
trated what his mouth concealed, and eompreheiided Lis thoughts 
tosvnrds all nalLves and all foreigners who were about him. It was 
1 also who hrougid the piisonoi-s from the victories of the king. 1 
was their oversem'. 1 did according to (hat which ho spoko, and 
took my nu’asnres according to tliat whicli he prescribed to mo. £ 
found that (his proved best for (lie lati'r tinio. 

And for the third time, iny lord, the son, Amon-hotep II£., 
tliuiirince of 'I’hohes, rewarded me. Iff is Iho Kun-god himself— 
may there Im aeeorded, lo liiiu iiuuiorrms returns of the thirty years’ 
feast without end!--My lord pwimotcd mo to bo chief architect. 
1 immortalised the name of the king, and no ono has clone the like 
of mo in my works, reckoning from curlier timi's. For him wns 
ercated tho iiiouutaiu of sandstom*; ho is indeed (he heir of the god 
Tiriu. T aet(‘d necordiiig to what sooiuod best in my estimation, 
in causing to he. imwle i/ivo jmrtmit-HUtkm of iioblo hard atone in 
this his great building. It is like heaven. Fo king who has pos¬ 
sessed the land has done the like, since iho time of the reign of tho 
Sun-god Jla. I’lius I oxoeuted Uiase works of art, his statues— 
(they wore astonishing for their breadth, lofty in their perpendicu¬ 
lar height: their completed form luado the gato-tower look small 
40 cubits was their measure) -in iho splendid sandstone mountain, 
on its two sides, that of lla and that of IW (that is, tho east and 
west .side.s). 

I causod eight ships to ho built j they (tho statues) were carried 
down (tho river) and placed in his lofty building. They will last as 
long as the boa von (above them). 

I deolaro to you who shall come hither after us, that of tho 
people who were, assembled for the building every ono wns under 
me. Tlioy wore full of ardour ; tlieir heart was moved with joy j 
thoy raisod a shout tuid praised tlie gracious god. Their landing in. 
Thobes was a joyful event. Tho monumente were raised in their 
futui’e place, 
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'riifbCi Ktatu('s of tlio Icino, noiivly sixly-jiinc feet 
high, mentioned in Iho iunci-iplion nre the two C(*le- 
hrated statues of l\k‘innoii. 'I'hc mcasiu'e assigned to 
them agrees with modern mciisiu'inucnts, and so does 
the description of tlieir size, whieli must indeed have 
made the gate-tower hchind them Joolc small. Amen 
hotep III. was, like his graJidfaUier ^IVJuiti-nies fFL, 
a zealous worshipper of the gods, ('sj)e(ji!illy of Ajnen, 
and ereeted temples in honour of tlu' divinities in all 
parts of the land. In the very lirsl yi'ars of his 
reign, now quarries were opened in the linuistone 
hills of Mokal.tam, opposite to Memphis. In the 
neiglihonrhood of the village* of I'l'irali new ro(;k- 
chainhers were opened in the king’s (irst and second 
year, and two iiiseripthms wer(' sot up to transmit 
the facit to posterity. 

The kiii£>' /(live oivlotw to mien new diainliniN, tii order to quarry 
iho licaaliful wliito stone o£ An, for the l)uil(liiif( of a lusting 
templo, after tho Idiig liinl leiinit tti.it the roels-otnunhers, which iiro 
situated in Ro-fu, liad long since threateuoil to fall in. 

Those ivcro luado anow by tlio king. 

The building,s at Karnak wmi not only carried 
on, hut a new temple idt/o was erected, rnd'ore the 
west front of the temple s])eeially dedicated to A men, 
so far as it had Llnui been coinph'led, Anuni-hotep Hi. 
raised an iimnciise gate-tower (propylon), ei'ccted a 
new leiuplo to the same divinity on tins north, and 
built another on tho south to the divine mother 
Kut, near the holy tmuplo-lake of Asher, ffo then 
united all the temples at Karnak with his jiow touq/le 
of Amen at Lmpsor by an avenue (dromos) of 
sphinxes. 

According to the inscriptions on the stone lintels 
at Luqsor, this building, close to the riv(‘r, was erected 
in honour of Amen after tho victorious caiupaigus 
against the negroes of Cush, when 
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‘till'kiiiy li.ul moimtocl his horse to roach the ostremest houud.i- 
rio& of tlio uogroos, aiitl hful ecatteied the jii'ople of Ou&h, and 
laid wa&to tlu'ir couutry,’ Pluir.ioh Imusolf ‘gave instiactions 
and dircotioiig, for ho uiidoi-fatood how lo direct and guide the 
architects.’ 

‘lie had executed groat mounmeuts in Apet of the youth, won¬ 
derful works never seen liofor-e, and ho had inoroasud aud extended 
Apet of tlio South.’ 

On the furthcf hank of the river, in a iiorth- 
easicrly direction fvoni. the temple of Toliuti-mes III, 
at Medinct Ilabfl, a new temple to Amen was raised 
hy the Mug’s oommand. Jts site is indicated from a 
great distance hy the gigantic sitting statues of die 
king. 

Although little more than the foundation walls 
of the temple itself are left, yet a memorial tablet, 
which now lies thrown down on its back, bears mt- 
iiess to the size aud iiuportauce of the original build¬ 
ing. The inscription whicli adorns its surface is in 
tlio form of a dialogue between the king aud the god. 
Ameu-hotep ITT. speaks thus:— 

Ooine thou, Auiou-liu, lord of Thohes in Aput, liehold thy abode, 
wliioh is prepared for thco on the great j’hice of Us (Thebes). 
Its splendour ro.st*i on tho westoru part (of tho oity). Thou passost 
through tho heaven to unite thyself with it (the abode, i.e. the 
temiilo). And thou riscst on tho hoiizon (in tho oast) j then is it 
enlightened hy tho golden bonins of thy couulonance. Its front 
turns towards tho oast, <Vo. 

Thy glory dwells in it. I have not lot it want for oxccllont 
works of durable beautiful white stone. I have filled it with nionu 
monks in my [name], from tho niountaiii of admirable stione, Tlioso 
who behold Ihmn in their place are full of groat joy on account of 
their size. 

And Ukowiso 1 built a court on tho j'oeky soil, of alabaster, 
rose granite, and black stone. Also 1 made a doulfio gate-tower, 
labouring to dedioato tlio most Iwautiful thing to my clivino father, 
ytatui's of tho gods are to bo seen every whore. They are carved 
in all their [parts ?]. A great statue was made, of gold and all 
kinds of beautiful precious stones. I gave directions to execute 
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what ploabcd then well, to iiiiiU' tlioo with its beautiful dwelliiig- 
placos, 

and so on until tho god iiitorru 2 )i-s liim with Llic 
assurance:— 

I hear what thou sayest. T have beheld thy iiiemiu-ial, I thy 
father who liavo ureated Ihy «lory, <ho. 

Excellent is tli.it which tlum hast prepared for me ; never has 
the like boeu done for me. 

Tlie temple,now in niin.s, was (•.•ii-ried oiil iicconling 
to the 2 )lan of the chief archileed AmenhoU'p, tlui sauie 
who boasts of having designed llie l.wo glgcantic statues 
of the king in front of it. 'I'licy represent Aineii- 
hotep ITT. .sitting, with liis wife TTu and his mother 
Mut-em-ua standing al. his feet. 'ITiey arc at a distance 
of Iwenty-two feet from one another. The northern 
one is that which the (hveks and Uomans eeli*l)rated in 
poetry and pros(t by the name of the Voixtl SfiUite of 
3femnon. Tts legs are covered wilh the insin'iptions of 
Greek, Eoniau, T’hoonioian, and Egyptian travellers, 
written to assure Iho r<‘ader that liny had really 
visited the ])lace, oi' that they had heard (he musical 
tones of Memnon at the rising of the sun. 

In the year 27 B.u., in couseiiuoueo of an eartli- 
quake, part of the statue was thrown to l.he ground, and 
from that time until LIks reign of iSeplimius Hoverus, who 
restored the figure, t.he touri.sl.s of autitinity scribbhid 
their names upon it, ae.compauiod by remarks pertinent 
or impertinent. Alexander vou JTund)oldt allivmed 
that split or cracked rocks, or stone walls, after 
cooling during the night, emit at simrise, as soon as 
the stone becomes -wanued, a jirolongn’d ringing (or 
tinlding) note. The sudden change of tom]jerature 
creates quick currents of air, which press through 
the crevices of the roek, and produce that jieculiar 
melancholy singing Lone. 
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Tlie historical legend of the Utlemnon is llins seen 
to 1)0 a very inodeni sloiy, of which llio old Egy])iians 
know nolhiiig. 

In its place the narrative of Vausanias appears 
as the correct one, according to wliich the statiio 
belonged to a man of the country, by name 
Phameuoph—that is, Ainonhotep (Pans. i. 42). It 
was no easy task that the ax‘chitect set himself to 
perform when he conceived the idea of raising 
colossal statues in his jnastor’s honoiu-, for it was not 
only necessary to hew out the stone from the (quarries 
and work it, but also it had to be conveyed down 
the Nile to its prop('r position. He was obliged to 
build eight ships, in order to carry the burthen of 
these gigantic statues. Even in our highly cultivated 
age, with all its inventions and machines, the ship¬ 
ment and erection of the statues of Memnon remain 
an insoluble riddle. Verily Ameiiliotep must have 
been a clever and ingenious man. 

He came of an ancient and noble stock. His 
father, Hapn, surnamed Auienhotep, was a son of 
.Khamns, a conlomporary of the Tehuti-mes ITI. who 
belonged to the priestly family, of which we have 
spoken previously (p. 198), the eldest sons of which 
bore the title of honoui' of ‘ king’s sons.’ His wisdom 
and his sayings were remembered even in the times 
of the Ptoleuiics. 

Amenhotep the wise, with the surname of Hui, 
had himself founded a temple behind the sanctuary 
of his king, Ainen-hotep III., not far from the road 
to the tombs of the king’s daughters and the royal 
ladies. The district bore the appellation of Kak, and 
hence the newly founded temple was called Ha-l£ak, 
‘the temi)le of Hak.’ A remaikable memorial stone 
records;— 

r 
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(]) The yoiiv 11, on the Otli tlay of the month Klioiakli, in Uio 
rcigii of Kiiiff Ainen-lioti'p III. 

Oil thi .4 (lay tho kiiif^ was in the Icmple of KaU ('2) of tho 
lipvoclitai'y loi'(I and i-oyal soiM-isl.iiy, Anu'iiholop. Tliero wore 
hrouglit bofoi-o him tin* governor of the town, AinpnlK)U'p, tho 
treasurer, Moriplah, and tho royal .secretary of the garrison. Tliese 
words wore spoken to them in the presence (fl) of tho king ; 
Good luck to you ! You have understood tho orders which have 
been given for the administration of tho toniplo of Kak of tlio 
hereditary lord AinenhoLep, uallcd lJui, son of ifajni, whoso virtue.s 
are well known ; (d) that his teinide of Kak .should roniain socuro 
to his sons and daughters for all time, fi'oin son to son, from heir 
to heir, and that they should never take away tho same, hecau.so 
it (Iho temido) is founded by Ainen-lla, tho king of tho gods in 
his time on the earth. (!i) Being king in ('l.ornity, il. is he who 
protects the dead. Those chiefs of tho garrison and secretaries of 
the garrison who come after me, who slndl find that tho temple of 
Kak is hastening to destruction, (ogethor witli (fl) tho man- 
.servants and maid-ser van Is who .ave on tho flowor-knob of my staif, 
and that peo])le arc (Mkcn from thorn j they shall give up tho wholn 
place to Pharaoh, togolhor with the whole ndininistiratioii. His 
body will bo satisfied. Tf ho, howovor, (7) [allows) thorn to bn 
taken away, so that ho does not fulfil their intontion, he shall incur 
the judgment of tho Thohan god Amen, who will not allow that 
such should enjoy their dignities as royal soerotarios of tho gar¬ 
rison, which they have received through him (?); (8) but ho will 
driver thorn over to tho firo of Sutokh in tho day of hia wrath, 
and his devpont-diadom will spit out flames of firo on their head, 
annihilating their limbs; it will consume thoir bodies. They 
shall become like tho hellish snake Apophis on tho morning of 
the new yearj they .shall bo overwholiaod in tho groat flood. 
(9) Ho will hide tlieir corpses, ajul they shall not roeoivo tlio 
reward of righteousness j they slxiUl not partake of the feasts of 
the blessed j tho water from the spring of tho I'ivor shall not 
refrosh them ; it shall not come to pass that their po.stoj’ity should 
sit in their place. Thoir wives sliall bo brought to shamo, (10) and 
their eyes shall see it j tho groat shall not outer thoir house, so 
long as they live on earth. Thoy shall not enter nor ))0 brought 
into the house of Phanaoh. They shall not hoar the words of tho 
king in the_ hour of joyfulnoss. (11) They shall bo out down 

.iu, the day of battle, and they shall bo oallod a sorpont 

brood. Thoir bodies shall languisli away. Thoy shall starve, 
wanting bread, and their bodies slinjll languish and dio. Tho 
governor, the treasurer, tho guai’diau of the temple, tho stoward 
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of tho corn, (12) the high-prirsts, the holy fuithore, and the priests 
of Amen, to whom theso words shall ho road over, which are 
comiiosi'd with rog.ird to llu' (oiuple of ICak of the hereditary lord 
and royal hcerotiiiy AiiienhoU'p, sou of Jfapu, if they should not bo 
protedors (111) of his tcinplo of Kak; mny these words smite 
them, them tho lii’st of all. Rut if they provo themsolvos pi'o- 
toctors of tho tomplo of Knk, iueluding also the man-servants and 
maid-sei'vants that are on tho flower-knob of iny staff, all tho best 
prosperity will attend them. Aiucn-Ra, the king of the god.s, will 
reward thorn with n happy lifo. Your end [the beginning and part 
of lino 14- is missing] king of your land (1.')) liko his end. Your 
claims (o honour upon honour shall he doubled. You sliidl receive 
son after son, heir aftor hoir, who .shall bo sent on oinployuionts, 

whom tho king of [your] laud will reward; your [.]. Your 

bodies (Ifl) sliall rest in the under-world of Araonti, after a course 
of life of 110 years. The sacrificial gifts shall ho multiplied to you, 
(and so foi-th). 

(17) With regard to tho captains of the town wnlclimon, who 
belong to tho nomo, and (with regard) to the governor of the 
West country, namely, tho quairior of the town called Kheft-hor- 
neh-a, who do not join my staff for that day, including my festival 
on every month, tliese words sliall smite them, and they shall do 
penance for it (18) with their bodies. Rut if they obey all tho 
words which aro contained in this order, by following (my) will, 
Ihoy sliall not bo dosortod, they sliall remain good luid righteous, 
(19) they shall be buried in the graves of the dead full of years and 
old ago. In explanation: with x-ogarrl to tho governor of the West 
country, ho outers into tho numbor of my own servants from this 
day forth. 

The temple, whose maintenance was assured hy 
royal command, fell into decay, and was not restored 
till under the I^tolemies. It was dedicated to Amen 
and Hathor as the tutelar deities; and the wise 
Amoiihotcp, suruamed Hui, the son of Hapu, received 
in the bas-reliefs his place of honour among the 
deities of the place. Wliat tho wise god of learning, 
Im-hotep, the son of Ptali, was for Memphis, Amen- 
hotep was heuceforth for tho Thebans down to the 
latest times, and Peir-el-Medineh (as the Arabs of our 
day call the spot) was a place of pilgrimage for the 
mouruiug visitors to the Theban Necropolis, 

V 8 
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The temple on the island of Elephantim', which 
Amen-hotep TIT. fmish(‘d and adorned, lias been luen- 
lioiied;^ als(j the lemple at Sol('b, hi whieh the hiii^ 
dedicated ‘to his own image on earth’ a place of 
worship and pra 3 mr. A special shrine called ‘The 
temple-garrison of IQia-m-raaat,’ with a pro])ylou and 
krio-sphiiixes® before it, and surrounded by walls and 
battlements, was founded by the king, far to the 
south, at the foot of Mount Barkal; and there are 
traces of the architectural activity of Amen-hotep at 
El-Kab and in Nubia. The king also lavished gifts 
in a royal manner upon the temples, the priests, and 
his court officials and subjects. Amen especially had 
no cause to complain of the niggard hand of his 
beloved son. The following is a record of his gifts 
to the temple at Karnak alone. No less than 4,820 lbs. 
of blue stone, 3,623 lbs. of khenti, innumerable masses 
of gold, silver, and copper, and oven a great number 
of wild lions, appear as his gifts to the temple, not 
to mention the increased sacrifices and alms. 

The thirtieth year of his reign, the festive com¬ 
pletion of the first thirty years’ jubilee, seems to have 
been especially propitious for the country. In the 
sepulchral chamber of the noble hereditary lord 
Khamhat may be seen 

Pharaoh, on his exalted throne, n*coiving tho cataloguoa o£ 
tributes from the South and N'orth, 

Then follows 

the reading over of the oatalogues of tho tributes of the thirtieth 
year before tho king, according to tho taxing of tho full hTile ou tho 
festival of the thirtieth year. The king [receives tho tribubss] from 
the overseers of the hoysos of Pharaoh, together with the [bixos 
of the hostile nations], from the South and from the Worth, and 
from this miserable land of Cusli to the region of the river-land 
Naharain. 


■ Seo^. 166 . 


“ Eara-lieadod Bpljinxes. 
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Tlie peoplu gi'ceL aiicl congratulate tlie king, some 
lying prostrate, Olliers bowing before him and slretcb- 
ing out tbeir lianda to liim in tlio attitude of wor¬ 
ship, and to the faitliful subjects, who have punctually 
paid their taxes in the holy thirtieth year, the cus¬ 
tomary necklaces (answering to our ‘orders’) are 
handed by the courtiers. 

Much more might still be related concerning Amen- 
hotep m. and his contemporaries, for the monuments 
of his time are eloquent, and divulge much. Here is 
one statement imprinted with a dark pencil on the two 
sides of an old potsherd ;— 

Let ft report bu made of all tlioftb which the workpeople of 
Ni'khuoiimmt have committed. They smuggled themselves into the 
house j they stole the . . . and sjdlt tlie oil; tliey opened the corn- 
chest which contained spelt, and stole the lead at the mouth of the 
fountain. They wont into the bake-house (?) and stole the provision 
of stale bread, and spilt the lamp-oil,— on the i3^/^ day qf the month 
M 2 nphi, on ilia ooronation-day of Kmg Amen-lwtep. 

As if snch a theft had not been enough, the back 
of the potsherd continues, in the same strain:— 

They went into tho stoi e-room and stole three long loaves j 

eight oraaments.they drew (or rather, they sucked) the 

beer from the skin which lay on the water, while I was in the 
house of iny father. "Will my lord cause that [justice be done] 
me? 

And all this happened on the coronation-day of 
Pharaoh, the date of which would otherwise, without 
this little potsherd, have remained probably for ever 
unknown to us. 

Amen-hotep lU, must have reigned more than 
thirty-five years. The two rock-inscriptions at 
Sarbut-el-Hadira, in the peninsula of Sinai, bear 
witness to the fact that in the month Mekbir of tlie 
thirty-sixth year of his reign a courtier fulfilled a 
commission of the king, in connection with the oj)- 
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taining of Llic ‘ greoii fatonc ’ (‘ailed niafkal, wliile an 
inscription in llie sandstone quari-ies of Silsilis dates 
from the 1st of Paklions of the previous year, 35. 

A peculiar fale seems to have presided over the 
king’s nirptial rclalions; lie did not seek his queen 
among the fair princesses of liis house, but, following 
a strong inclination of his heart, chose for his wife 
Thi, the daughter of Jua and Tima, who were not 
even of Egyptian origin, though their nationality is 
unknown. 

Amen-hotep III. left beliind him several children, 
some of whose names are preserved by the monu¬ 
ments. We give the following, as determined by 
Lepsius: his sons Amen-hotep and Tehuti-mes, and 
his daughters Isis, Hent-mi-hob, and Bet-Amen. The 
last-named was the wife of one of the following 
kings. 

[In 1888 a number of cuneiform tablets were 
found at Tell-el-Amarna in the tomb of a ‘royal 
scribe’ of Amen-hotep III. and IV. From these we 
learn the history of Queen Thi. It appears that she 
was the daughter of Tushratta, king of Mitanni 
(possibly Mesopotamia); that Amen-hotep III., when on 
a hunting expedition in that country, met the princess, 
fell in love with hei’, and in due course made her 
his queen. Thi went away to her new home accom¬ 
panied by 317 of her principal ladies. Doubtless it 
was from his Semitic mother that Klm-n-atcii learnt 
the worship of the sun’s disk.] 
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'CUE IfEriETIO KTuas. 

WiJJiiN liis royal fatlier died, ilie tlirone was 
asceuded by 

Njsii’KR-KiuapjSRU-EA-UA-EN-lU, Amen-jiotkp IV., 

1400 B.O. Olli., 

‘ the long-lived prince of Thebes,’ or, according to the 
new name he aftei’wards adopted, Knu-H-ATEif. 

The descent of this king, as the sou of I'hi, from 
a house which was not Egyptian, precluded him, 
according to the existing prescriptions regarding the 
succession, from any lawful claim to the throne. His 
deceased father had, by his inis-alliance, passed over 
the hereditary princesses of the royal I'ace; and the 
son of the unfortunate marriage had to pay the 
penalty of his father’s fault. In the eyes of the 
jiriestly corporation of the imperial temple at Tliebes, 
who jerdously watched over the letter of the law 
regarding the succession to tire throne, the young 
king was an unlawful ruler, whose buildings in honour 
of the great Amen of Thebes could not mollify the 
excited feelings of the holy falhcrs and their de¬ 
pendents. To increase existing difficulties, a circum¬ 
stance was added, which was alone sufficient to cause 
the excommunication of the new ruler. This was 
the aversion of Amen-hotep TV. to the worsliip of 
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Amcii, and of Ids follow-oods, ns il liacl hfen fniili- 
fully liancU'd down lo fho hoirs of llic Ihnnio fi-oiii 
age to ago, l)y law and loacJiiii^ and oducatioii. In tlae 
house of his uiothei' Thi, (Ik* daiioiher of the foi'cigner, 
beloved by his fiitlus-, and haled by llie pi-iesls, 
the young pviiiee had willitigly rt'ceivod the teaching 
about the one God of Light; and what the mouth 
of his mother had cavncslly impressed upon his 
childisli mind in tender youth became a firm faith 
when he arrived at man’s estate. 

The king was so Utile prepared to renounce the 
new ‘ doctrine,’ that he designated himself within the 
royal cartouche itself as ‘ a high priest of Iloremklm ’ 
and ‘a friend of the sun’s disk,’ Mi-atcu. Such a 
heresy appeared at once a thing niiheard of; and 
open hate soon took the place of the aversion which 
had existed from the first. Tt was also the groat mis¬ 
fortune of the king that his personal appearance was 
most unprepossessing. Angry blood was thus roused 
on both sides; and, to give public! expression to his 
hatred against the priests of Amen, the king issued 
the command to obliterate the names of Ameji. and 
of his wife Mut from the nionunicnts of his royal 
ancestors. 

The disafFection of the priests and the people had 
now reached its highest point, and open rehelliou broke 
out against the heretic king, who now assumed the new 
name of Zhu-n-ateu, that is, ‘splendour of the sun’s 
disk,’ 

Under the conviction that he could no longer remain 
in the city of Amen, the king detorminod to found a 
new capital at a place in Middle ISgypt, which at this 
day bears the name of Tell-cl-Amarna. 

Artists, ovei-seers, and workmen wore called together, 
and erected, accoj’ding to the plans of the king, a 
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splendid Icinple of Lavd stone, in honour of the Sun-God 
Aten, composed of many buildiugs, with open courts, 
in which fire-altars were set up. The plan of the great 
building was new, with little of the lilgyptiau character, 
and arranged in a peculiar manner. The dwelling also 
of the king and of the queen Nefer-it Thi, and the abodes 
for her children—seven young princesses, Mi-aten, 
Mak-aten, Ankh-ncs-aten, Neferu-aten, Ta-shera, Neferu- 
Ea, Sotep-en-Ea, and Bek-alen—and for his sister-in-law, 
Net’em-mut, were executed in great splendour near* the 
temple of the Sun, and suitable buildings were added 
to those already mentioned, for the use of the court and 
its servants. 

I'he city was richly adorned with monuments, traces 
of which, in spite of their later wholesale destruction, 
are clearly enough preserved in the heaps of dAbris. 
The most important works of art were made of granite, 
which the king obtained from the quarries of Syene. 
The office of architect there was held by an Egyptian 
named Bek, a sou of ‘IVIen, and of the lady Ei-n-an.’ 
Men, a son of Hor-amu, Lad already served in his office 
under Amen-hotep IH., as ‘ overseer of the givers of 
life in the red mountain,’ and as ‘overseer of the 
sculptors from life for the grand monuments of the 
king,’ 

The works of Bek (the tlrird in this generation of 
artists) for the new city of the Bun are most clearly 
2 )roved by the following inscription on a rock near 
Aswan, in which Bek bears the title of 

an ovei’beer of the works at tho red niomilain, an ai'tist and 
teacher of the king himself, an ovcnioer of the sculptors from life at 
the gi'and monuments of tho king for tho temple of the sun’s disk in 
tho city of Kliu-aten. 

The tombstone of the artist Bok was put up for sale 
some years ago in the ojicn market-place at Cairo. It 
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is half a mcLre, ov about 19-7 inches high. Inside a 
niche are seoji two little standing images of a man and 
a woman. The inscription runs ;— 

(On the right hniul) —‘ A royal siierifioc* to IToroinkhn, the Sun’s 
disk, who enlightens the land; that he may vouchsnfo to accept the 
customary offerings of the dead on the altar of the living sun’s disk, 
in favour of tho overseer of the aculplors from life, and of his wife, 
the lady Ta-hor.’ 

(On tho loft)—‘A royal offering to tho Jiving Sun’s disk, which 
enliglitons the world by its benefactions, in order that it may 
vouchsafe a complete good life, united wilh the reward of honour, 
joy of heart, and a hoautiful old ago, in favour of tho artist of tho 
king, tho sculptor of the lord of the laud, tho follower of tho divino 
bonofaotor. Tick.’ 

‘Tho inhaling of tho holy incense, tho rocoiving of tho unction in 
favour of the artist of tho king, tho overseer of the sculptors, Ilok ; 
Tho inhaling of the fragrance of tho incense in favour of the over¬ 
seer of the works of the lord of the laud, I'ok: 

‘ That thy mil may ajiperir, tIuU thy body may livt\ that thy foot 
may inmeh out to all ^daooo, in favour of the artist of tho king, and 
overseer of the sculptors, Bek : 

‘That “/w may grant mo to drink loim and milk,” and that “tho 
king may receive the saerifioe of the dead,” in favour of tho lady 
Ta-her.’ 

The phrases marked by italics are the beginnings 
of very ancient prayers for the dead, which were fre¬ 
quently used in the offei’ings for the dead, and wore 
also quoted as titles at the coinmeucement of similar 
inscriptions. 

Tlio genealogical tree of this family of artists comes 
out as follows :— 

Hor-amu 

Men=Ili-n-an'' (under Amon-liotep TTl.) 

‘Dek=Tahor'*' (under Amon-holpp IV.) 

Another master, who did not hold such a high oflicG 
as Bek, has not been passed over, as a promoter of his 

* As in previous gcue.alogies, tho names of women are illstliignishod by ♦. 
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art, in the ducorafious of tlie loinbs at Tftll-el-Ainarua. 
He tlierc exliibita liiinself in tlie very act of giving tlie 
last strokes of tlie oliisel to a statue of tbe princess 
Bek-en-aleii, wliicli is just finished. This person is 
‘the overseer of the sculptors of the q^ueen Tlii, by 
name Putha.’ Under his supervision two artists are 
carving, the one a head, the other an arm, from life. 
And, in fact, if we are to believe the representations we 
have mentioned in the tombs behind TeU-cl-Ainarna, 
the temple of the Sun was ahnost overladen with the 
pictures of the king, his wife, and his daughters. 

Near the quarry of Aswfiii, which furnished the 
artist witli rose and black granite, lay the cliffs of 
Silsilis, on each side of the river, from which the hard 
brown sandstone was obtained for the works of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture, under the rule of Khu-n-aten. 

The building of the new city was now finished. In 
the midst, not far from the Nile, on the eastern side of 
the river, stood the great temple of the Sun. In the 
background towards the east rises a steep mountain, 
while on the north and south of the city, like an 
encompas.slug wall, stand tw''o ranges of hiUs, reaching 
almost to the Nile, and leaving only narrow outlets 
towards the east, to the right and left of the eastern 
chain of mountaijis. 

The dignity of Chief Prophet in the temple of the 
Sun-god was bestowed upon a faithful servant of the 
king, named Meri-Ea, which moans ‘ dear to the Sun.’ 
He bore the title of honour of ‘ chief seer of the disk of 
the Sun in the temple of the Sun of the city of Khji-aten.’ 
In the presence of the king he was solemnly invested 
with his high dignity. Pharaoh spoke to him on this 
occasion the following words:— 

Here am I present to promote thee to bo chief seer of tho disk 
of tho Sun, in the temple of blic Sun of the city of lOiu-aton. Be 
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thou such, ficuoi’tliiisf io (liy wish, for thou wast iiiy scrviiiit, wlio 
wast obedient to the (new) tetiehing. fiesides thc(', none luis done 
this. My heart is full of coiitentuieut beeiiuso of tliLs ; therefore I 
give thee Hii.s oflice, saying, lilal of the nourishment of PJiaraoh tJiy 
lord ill tlie temple of the Kuii. 

The king then called his treasixi'cr belbro him, and 
spoke to him thus:— 

Thou treasurer of Llio cliiuiihcr of silver and gold ! Reward the 
chief seer of tlio disk of the Kmi in the city of Khu-aleii. Pluco a 
golden necklace round his nock, and join it hchind ; place gold at 
at his feet; for he was ohodiont to tko (now) toachiiig of Pliaraoh 
in everything that has been spoken in relation to tlieso boautiful 
places, which Piiavaoli caused to ho eri'ctcd in tlio oliaiiiiior of the 
obelisk in the temple of the Sun, of the disk of the Hun in the city 
of Khu-aton. The altar of tho disk of tho Run i.s filled with all 
good things, with much corn aud spoil. 

As the chief oflicitil who was set over the king’s 
house, there lived at the court of Thavaoh a certain 
Aahmes, who also had the superintondeuce of the 
store-houses of the temple. Next to Meri-Ra, he was 
one of the most .zealous adher’ents of the new teaching. 
His prayer to the Sun, which is preserved to us among 
the sepulchral inscriptions at Tell-el-Amarna, confirms 
this :— 

Beautiful is thy setting, thou Sun’s disk of life, thou loi’d of 
lords, and king of the worlds. When thou unitost thyself with 
the heaven at thy setting, mortals rejoico hoforo thy oounl/enauce, 
and give honour to him who has created them, and pray hoforo 
him who has formed them, hoforo the glance of thy sou, who loves 
thee, the king Khu-n-ateii. The whole land of Egypt and all 
peoples repeat all thy names at thy rising, to magnify thy rising in 
like manner os thy sotting. Thou, 0 God, who art in truth the 
living one, standest before the two eyes. Thou art he who 
createsb what never was, who fomiost ovorything that is in tho 
universe. We also have come into being through the Avord of thy 
mouth. 

Give me favour before tlio king ovoiy day j lot there not ho 
wanting to mo a good burial after attaining old ago in the terri¬ 
tory of Khu-n-aten, when I shall have Unislicd my course of life 
peaceably. 
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I am a sorvant of the diviiio bcnofiictor (llie king) j I accompany 
him to all places whore ho lovoa to stay. T am a conipanion at his 
feet. For lie rnlsetl me, io groiitiics.s wlicii T wns ycl/ a oliihl, till 
[the clay of uiy| honours iu good fortune. Tlio servant of tlio prince 
rejoices, and i.s in a fe,stivo disposition every day. 

The queen was deeply penetrated with the new 
faith, which appeared to contemporaries in the light of 
an open heresy. In an old hymn still extant she thus 
addresses the rising sun :— 

Thou disk of the Sun, thou living god ! there is none other 
heside tlieo! Thou givest health to the eye through thy beams, 
Creator of all beings. Thou goest up on the oastorn horizon of 
heaven, to dispense life to .all which tliou hast created; to man, 
four-footed beasts, birds, and all manner of creeping things on the 
earth, where they live. Thus they behold thee, and they go to 
sleep when thou settost. 

Grant to thy son, who loves thee, life in truth, to the lord of the 
land, Ehu-n-aten, that he may live united with thee in eternity. 

As for her, his wife, the quooii Nefer-it-Thi—may she live for 
ovorruore and eternally by Ids aide, well pleasing to thee : she 
admires what thou hast created day by day. 

He (the king) rejoices at the sight of thy bouefits. Grant him 
a long existence ns king of the land. 

The mother also of the king, the widow of Ameu- 
liotep III., honoured the city and the temple of the 
Sun by a visit. She arrived at Khu-aLen with a great 
retinue. The king, iu company with his wife, himself 
conducted her into the new temple. The inscription 
explains the picture that remains to us of this scene in 
the following terms:—‘Introduction of the queen- 
mother Thi to behold her sun-shadow.' 

According to the stiU extant waU-pictures in the 
sepulchral chambers of the hiUs behind the town, 
IQiu-n-aj.en enjoyed a very happy family life. Sur¬ 
rounded by his daughters and wife, who often, from a 
high balcony, threw down aU kinds of presents to the 
crowd which stood below, Hie mother holding on her 
lap the little Ankh-nes-aten, he reached a state of the 
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higliesl enjoyment, ami ibuiul in tlie lf)ve of liis family, 
and the devout adoration of Ids god, iiuliMuidriealion for 
tlie loss of the attaeliment of Ihe ‘ lioly lalliers ’ and of 
a great part of llie people, riia luollior 'I’ld also shared 
this dome,Stic haj)j)iness. Her suite used to accoiniiaiiy 
her, and especially hei' steward and t)'oa,surer, the con¬ 
troller of (he women’s aparliuenl, ITia. 

ICing Khu-n al,(’n gave a reniarlcahlo exprea.sion to 
his love fur his relations in tlu-ec identical rock-sculp¬ 
tures with inscriptions, which remain on the steep c.lilT 
near the city of Khu-aten, hut are barely within reach 
of the eye. The king and queen are seen in the up])er 
compartment, raising thch hands in an attitude of 
prayer to the god of light, who.so disk hovers over their 
heads, each ray terminating in a hand dispensing life. 
Two daughters, Mori-aten and Mak-alen, accompany 
their royal parents. The date of the Cth year, in tlu', 
month Phannuthi, the 13th day, gives to the whole a 
fixed historical epoch. 

Piiderneatli are the following words—omitting the 
long titles of honour of the king or the queen:— 

On thin day was tlie king in Khu-aten, in a tent of byssus. 
And the king—life, prosperity, and health to him 1—oluingotl Khu- 
atoii, which was its name, into Pn-aten-haru (that is, ' the city 
of the delight of the Sun’s disk ’). And tho king ajipoared riding 
in the golden coart-ohariot, like the disk of Oio San, when it 
rises and sheds over the land its pleasant gifts, and ho took tho 
road that ends in Khu-aten, from tho first time when tho king 
had discovered it, to found it (tJio city) as a memorial to tho disk of 
the Sun, according as the sun-god king, who dispenses life otorually 
and for ever, had signified to him to found a momorial within it. 

A propel' and complete sacrifice was offorod on that day in tlio 
[temple of tho sun] at Khu-alen, to the Sun’s disk of the living 
god, who received the thanks of tho love of tho royal counterpart 
the Pharaoh Khu-n-aton. Thereupon the king wont up tho river* 
and went up in his chariot beforo his father, tho suti-god king| 
towards tho mountain to tho Bauth-oa,st of tho city of IChu-aten. ’ 

The beams of the Sun’s disk shouo over him in a pure life, so as 
to make his body young every day. 
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Thcrcujjou King Kliu-ii-atpii swore an oath by his father thus ; 
‘ Sweet lovo I'llls my lieiirt for the queen, for her young chilrlron. 
(hunt a great age to tli{> (iueeii Nofcr-it Tlii in long years ; may she 
keep the liantl of Pliaraoh 1 Oraiit a great age to the royal daughter 
Meri-alcn, and to the royal daughter Mak-aten, and to their 
children j may they keep the liaml of the queen, their mother, 
eternally and for over ! 

‘ Wliat T swear is a true avowal of that which my heart says to 
me. Never is there falsehood in what I say.' 

With regard to t.he southern memorial tablet, [of the] four 
[memorial tablets] on the cast of the city of Khu-aten, let this ho 
the memorial tablet which I will have set up in the place which I 
have chosen for it in the. south, for over and otornally. 

This momorial tablet shall be set up in the south-west, towards 
the middle, on the mountain of Khu-alon, in the midst of it. 

With regard to the memoual tablet in the middle, on the 
mountain to the east of the city of Khu-aten, let this be the 
memorial tablet for Khu-aten. This I will have sot up in its place 
[which I have appointed for it in sight of] the city of Khu-aten, at 
the place which I have appointed for it in the east, for ever and 
eternally. 

This momoi’ial tablet in the middle, on the mountain to the east 
of the city of Khu-aten, let it be in the midst of it. 

With regard to the meuiorinl tablet to the north-east of Khu- 
aten, I will have it set up in its place. Let that be the memorial 
tablet on the north of Khu-ateu. Let this bo the place which T 
have appointed for it. 

[Tn such wise shall the memoiial tablets be set up, according to 
tlioir directions] towards Khu-atcu. From the memorial tablet in 
the south to the memorial tablet in tho nortli [tho distance amounts 
to] J,000 [.] 

Tlie following lines are so mucli destroyed, that 
little more can bo made out of them beyond the fact, 
that the king also set up a similar memorial tablet to 
the west of Khu-aten, on the opposite bank of the 
river. 

There is some difficulty about the conclusion, for a 
postscript, added not (piite two years afterwards, rdates 
as follows with respect to tire tablets :— 

This memorial tablet, which was placed in the middle, had 
fallen down. I will have it sot up afresh, and placed again at the 
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plsico at whicli it was [lioforo] : this T swr.ip. Tn tlio Sth yeap, iu 
the niontli Tyhi, <jn the 9tli day, tlio kiiipf was in Kliu-atoii, and 
I’liaraoh inoxnitcd his uourt-oliariot of iinlislicd c(iji|)(‘i-, to 1k‘1io1cI 
the memorial tahlots of the. Sun’s disk, whicli are on tho hills in 
the territory to tho south-east of Khii-atcn. 

Two of thein sLfind ui a valley, covered wiili blocks 
of stone and d<‘hns, in a soutb-easLerly dii’cction from 
Tell-el-Amarna, towards Haggi (^andil, liigli up on the 
wall of rock, at a lieiglit of 9 metres (nearly 3U feet). 
The third rock-tablet, on the other hand, is on the 
opposite side of the river. At Gebel ^I'tiueh, on the 
smooth face of the Libyan mountain, thfi same picture 
and the same iiiscriplion as at the above-named places 
present themselves lo the e 3 ''e of the traveller. 

According to them, tho king visited (lie solitary 
mountain district again in his eighth year, to con¬ 
vince himself that his orders had been obeyed. The 
memorial tablets had, soon after their erection, ‘ tum¬ 
bled down,’ that is, had boon destroyed purposely by 
disaffected Egyptians, so that the king found himself 
obliged to order their re-erection. 

The sepulchral chambers of Tell-el-Amarua, which 
received the deceased generations of the strange court 
of the heretical king, show us repeatedly iu their 
pictures the king taking a journey in his chariot in 
the bright sunshine, accompanied by his daughters, 
who likewise, according to the fasliioii of tlie Limes, 
used two-horsed and Lwo-wheeleci chariots. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, on the 18Ui day of 
the month Mekhir, Khu-n-aten celebrated his victories 
over the Syrians and Cushites. He could hardly liave 
taken a personal part iu these campaigns, but his appear¬ 
ance at the festival of victory was none the less brilliant. 
In full Pharaonic attire, adorned with the insignia of 
his rank, he appears on his liou-throiie, carried on the 
shoulders of his warriors. At his side run servants, 
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wlio wiLli tliL'ir lony Isuis Avave llie coul air upon tlieir 
lieated lord. 

Wc* know iioliiiii*' more preojKo ciLljer as to tlie 
diroclion oi- the duration of Lho caiiipai^'iis in tlie North 
and South thus announced in ^•enoral terms. Only 
the pictures aiul i)iscri])tions of the king on the jiroi^yla 
of the Temple of Amen at Soleb lead us to bupposo 
that the warriors of Khu-n-alen must have gone thus 
far oil their campaign against the South. There is also 
a remaj’kable inoniiment in the Egyptian collection at 
]jeydeii, on which Ilor-em-heb (who was aflei’wardb 
king), in his character as the first official of his then 
reigning lord, causes the prisoners of all nations to 
be brought before his lord by the servants of the king. 
Stupid negroes, sly Syrians, and small-featured Mar- 
inaridto (whose women lead horses by the bridles as 
presents), form the chief members of the motley, 
oriiiguig, submissive assemblage of foreigners before 
the king’s throne. 

The king, as we have seen, died without male issue. 
Of liis daughters, the eldest had married a certain 
Saa-nekht; the third, Ankh-nes-pa-aten, or, as she was 
obliged to call herself later in honour of Amen, Ankh- 
nes-Amen, was married to the noble lord Tut-ankh- 
Amen; while the sister of the queen Neferit-Tlii, whose 
name was Net’em-iuut, became the spouse of the later 
king, Hor-em-lieb. 

The husbands of all these princesses became kings. 
Among the first was Tut-aukli-Amen, whose viceroys 
in the south were the same Hi aud Ameuhotep who 
had already held that offiese under Amen-hotep III, 
It is only under King Ai that wc find a new governoi', 
of the same name, Ai, whose son Amenape afterwards, 
under Seti I., takes the place of his father. 

The succession of the kings, to whose combined 

o 
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reigns tliove wfis allotted a very sliort time, scarcely tlie 
length of a single generation, is as follows :—fclaa-nelvlit, 
Tut-auldi-Aineii, Ai, Uor-em-heh. 

Saa-nkkiit, 

the husband of the princess Mer-aten, disappeared 
([uicldy from the stage of history. Ilis successor, 

Tut-ankii-Amen, 

‘the living image of Amen,’ the royal husband of the 
third daughter of Klm-n-aton, Anldi-nes-Anicn, has, on 
the contrary, had his memory ])reserved by one of the 
most remarkable representations in a sepulchral cham¬ 
ber at G urnah. 

This shows us the king on his throne, holding a 
public court, in presence of his two governors of the 
South, TTi and Amenliotep. The richly laden ships, 
which contain the tributes and presents of the negro 
peoples, have anived at Thebes. A negro queen her¬ 
self has not felt ashamed to appear in person on this 
conspicuous scene. She is mtroduced on a chariot 
drawn by oxen, surrounded by her servants, who lay 
the rich gifts and presents of their dusky mistress at 
the feet of Pharaoh, to his great delight and that of all 
his court. 

As if to enhance their joy, the princes of the land 
of Euthen appear at the same time frcmi the distant 
north, in rich variegated dresses, with their black hair 
elegantly curled, to olFer to the king the costly and 
beautiful works of their comrtry. 

The inscription runs thus:— 

Arrival of the iributps for the lonl of the hind, -which tlip 
iniserablo lluthcn ofli'r uiidor tho IpiuU'rship of Hip (10.!>yplii!in) royiil 
.arabassador to all conutries, the king’s sou of Cush, aud governor of 
the South, Ameuhotep. 
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Ahovp llie prhicuiS ol‘ JlulJien aro tlu* fiigiiilicaiil 
words ;— 

TJiese kiuf>s of llic Liiid of Uppor llullioii know noUiiug of 
Hgy])t Eiiiico tlii3 liiiio of fckn div'iuo oik*. Tlioy l)Gg for pi'uco from 
the* king, .spcfikiuy thus: ‘Clrfint us frueilom out of thy land. In- 
di'hcrihabks am thy victories, and no enemy appears in thy time. 
All lands ro&t in peace.’ 

Abovo tliG cosily gifts of Ihe princes (among lUeni 
liorsos). broLiglit by rcd-beardcd scrvanls, of a liglit 
colour and an almost dwarf-like build, is the following 
ex])lauatory inscription:— 

This is the bc.st selection of all .sorts of vessels of their land, in 
&ih'or, gold, blue-stone, groen-stoue, and all kinds of jewels. 

Of Ihe tributes and prcseJits of the negroes, on the 
olher liand, it is said :— 

Tliis is the nrrival of the splendid Ethiopian tribuies, tho best 
soleetiou of (lie productions of tho lands of tho South, !Uid their 
landing in Thobos under the conduct of the king’s son of Ousli, 
Hi. 

The Northern presents, valuable in themselves 
from their materials, gain a still higher iutei’cst from 
the artistic; character of their treatment. Under the 
guidance of the Phceniciaus, who, besides tlieir com¬ 
merce, had so remarkable a genius for handicrafts 
and for art, there had sprung np, along the eastern 
coast of the ‘ inner sea,’ a cultured school, which not 
only had' the skill to make what was necessary, but 
also to create beauty. In the course of trade the 
artistic productions of Phoenicia found an entrance 
and a sale in all parts of the then known world, 
especially among the enlightened people of Egypt. 
The exhibition of Phcenician works before the eyes 
of the astonished Pharaoh remains therefore for all 
times a precious contribution to the history of the 
oldest Phceuician school of art. Judgment may be 
passed on the condition of culture and of handicraft 

Q 2 
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ill tlic laiulis ol’ (lie iK'groes in liu* rirti'ciiLli (jciiliiry 
u.c., iruiu liuj coJouPod |•(‘pr(•s(‘lltaLio^ls in (liesc* bcpiil- 
cliriil cliaiubc'rs. A cerhiui arLislic, &pli'U manilesls 
itself in the eoii.struction and execution of the exterior 
forms of the olijecls. Passinj* over tJiu j^olden vessels 
set with pi'ecious stones, the niauifold utensils of 
domestic life, the chariots, ships, weapons, and all the 
articles which the queen brink's to Thebes, exhihit an 
unmistakable development of artistic powi'r, which 
must wilhoiit doixbl be ascrila'd on the one hand to 
Egyptian inlluence, and on the other to the natural 
talent of these so-called savage tribes, and to their 
imitative instinct. 

Tut-ankh-Anum, whose very name smves as a 
proof that he had thrown aside the new teaching ol 
Ills royal father-in-law about the one living Sun’s 
disk, reigned in Thebes with the consent of the priests 
of Amen. By a brilliant external pomp, he seems to 
have obtained the power and coitntiauded the respect 
which were denied him on account of his birth and 
marriage. Yet in spite of this he remained an ille¬ 
gitimate ruler, to whom, in the eyes of iJic priests 
of Amen, the full Pharaonic blood was wanting. 
Neither did his reign last long. 

The throne became vacant; the female line of 
King Khu-n-ateu, the heretic, had left no desoendanis; 
and so, by stratagem or force, the empire was seized 
by Khu-n-aten’s former master of the horse, 

‘TUJS HOLY b'ATIIhUi’ At. 

The king’s foster-mother, d'hi, was married to one 
of the lords of the court, a ‘holy father’ of the 
highest grade, by name Ai. This connection with 
the king’s own nurse led, as a natural eonsoiiueiice, 
to Ai’s mounting continually up the ladder of dignities, 
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until he at Iasi held the highest ofrires. lie was 
uaim'd ‘ faii-l)e{U'('r on the right hand of the king, and 
siipei'inlendcul of llie whole stud of i’hafaoh.’ lie 
seems to have occupied himself with the science of 
law, and was also promoted lo he ‘the royal scribe 
of justice.’ The king bestowed many presents on the 
ennobled pair. ‘ The high nurse, the nourishing 
mother of the divine one, the dresser of the king,’ 
must, of course, have stood in peculiar favour. The 
riches of her house increased visibly. 

Ai, however, appears to have been an excellent 
king for the country, and at the same time to have 
returned to the ancient ways prescribed for tlie kings 
by the priests of Amen, for he calls himself ‘ a pi’ince 
of Thebes,’ and shows no remembrance of the new 
teaching of his deceased king. lie sacrifices to Amen 
and his associated gods according to the old traditional 
custom, and he honours the god, that is, the priests of 
the god, in a marked manner. 

The holy fathers appear clearly to have been sup¬ 
ported by their former colleague on the throne, for 
they allowed him to prepare for himself a tomb in the 
Bibiln-el-Molfik, near Thebes, where it and his sarco¬ 
phagus are still to be seen. Ai, ‘conqueror of the 
Asiatics,’ and ‘distinguished for power,’ must in fact 
have carried on wars in the Forth, and have won great 
successes for Egypt. His acknowledged supremacy in 
the South is vouched for by the presence of his ‘ king’s 
son of Cush and governor, Pauer,’ whose memory has 
been faithfully preserved beside that of the king, in tlie 
Nubian rock-grottoes of Shelaui. He is the father of 
that governor in the South, Amenemape, who, under 
King Seti I., exercised the same office in Nubia. This 
family connection, which is of great importance as 
bearing on the succession of the generations, gives 
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gi’Oiiiul for tlio Slip])osiLion LliaL LUp followino- kings, 
rioi’-eiu-li(‘l), Ii’aniisps I.,!Ui(l liis son Wt'Li I,, worn couteni- 
poraries, and conspciuenLly oacli posscssc'd tlu' Llirone 
fora comparatively sliorL period. This supi)o.siLion is 
strengthened hy the probability that the sisler-in-law of 
King TChn-ir-aten, Nel.’oni-mut, was no other than the 
princess who was afteinvards the wife of King 
TIor-eiu-lieb. 

SnR-iaiuPKRu-llA. Mhti-Amion TToR-iai-incB; 

TITH KINO IIORITK OB’ MANICTIIO. 

Who was to be king ? That was the great question 
after the funeral of the master of the horse. '^IMiere was 
in Middle Egypt a man whom, in all probability, 
Amcn-hotep III. had known and honoiireiL with his con¬ 
fidence. His right to the throne of Pharaoh liad but a 
slight foundation; it rested only on his marriage with 
the sister of Queen Neferilr-Thi, the high lady Net’em- 
mut, who has been already mentioned. But another 
helper stood by: this w'aa the god Horns, under wJiosc 
protection the future heir to the throne lived in quiet 
retirement at the towii of Ha-sulen, ‘ the house of the 
king.’ 

This place stood on the right side of the river, and 
formed the capital of the eighteenth uome of Tipper 
Egypt. The monuments give it a second name*, 
Ila-Bennu, ‘ the Pheeuix city; ’ it is the ITippouoii of 
the Greek travellers in Egypt, the Alabastrdnpolis 
(alabaster-city) of the geographer Ptolemy. It stood 
probably in the neighbourhood of th(i city of Khu-ateu, 
behind which lie rich alaba.sler (iuarrios, if it be not 
Eh-u-aten itself. 

The future heir to the throne hove the name of 
Hor-em-heb. As to how he obtained his royal dignity, 
we w’ill allow his own mouiunent in I’lirin, which is at 
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k'asl- 33 cenLiiries old, tuid needs no elucidation, to 
sljcak for itself. 

Wliili- luj wiih yet oiirriwl as a suckliii{j in iiniis, both old and 
young toiiohcid tho g-i-ound bof'm* Jiiui. 

His tutelar god, Horus of Ha-Suteii, liad chosen him 
for great things. 

Ho know tlio day of ln.s goo*! forlujio, to grunt to iiiin Iii.s king¬ 
dom, for this god made Ida son gi’eat in the sight of niorltils, and 
he willed to prolong Ida oiuwr till the arrival of the day on wliioh 
he should receive Ida office (as king). 

Ilor-em-heb was presented to the then living Pha¬ 
raoh. 

And ho piiraplureil the heart of the king, who was enntonted 
hecauso of Ida ([ualitios, and rejoiccf! on account of his choice. And 
he named him aa lio-hir (guardian) of the country, until he should 
attain to the title of a sou as cruwn-pnnco of this land, as it is and 
remains, ho alone without a rival. 

Hor-em-heh Fulfilled the duties of his calling as 
councillor to the king to Ms entire satisfaction. 

* For (he contented the) inhahitants of Egypt by tho judgments 
of his mouth. And ho was called to the royal court, so that he was 
far from anxiety. He opened his mouth and gave answer to tho 
king, and consoled him hy tho utterances of his mouth. iSo that 
ho was the sole honofaotor, like none [other beside him].’ In such 
a way did ho show himself, ‘who took pleasiu'O in justice aloiio, 
wldoli he carried in his heart,’ standing in tho same gr.ado with tho 
gods Tf’huti and Plnh. ‘Jii all Us deeds and ways he followed their 

they Avore his shield and his protection on earth to all 

After thi,s he Avas also named Adon of the land. 

* When he had now beeit raised to bo Adon dni’ing the space of 
many years,’ in oonsoquenco of his fortunate admiuisti’atiou, every 
kind of distinction was shoAvored ujmn him. ‘1 
men nt the court hoAved tlieniholves beforo liim 
of tho palace. And when the kings of the nine foreign nations 
of the South and of the North ciimc before him, they stretched out 
their hands at Ida approach, and praised his soul, as if he had 
hoen God. Then all Avas done that was appomted to be done, under 
the orders Avhieh ho [gave].’ Thus ' his authority was greater than 


he distingi^ished 
outside the door 
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lh.il of (lip kiiif; ill till' sij^lil of inortals, mill .ill wi.slio(l lilm priw- 
pei’ity .111(1 lipiillli. Up ]miii'.ln'il (he AU'lly (^)j lip.slowcd ])ro.s- 
pei’ily on nipii.’ 

‘ Af(pi' lliis till! plilchl son of llui-us wiis r.iispil from llio dignity 
of .1 gu.ii'cliiin lo liP Iho prowii-jiiiiipi" of llip liiiid, iis il is o.stiiblihliprl. 
Thou Iwul this gkiiious god, Ilorus of Ahihnsliimpolia, ilip dosin' 
in his lu'Mi'l to plncp his son uimiii his lliroiii' for ovpriiiorp. And 
[this glorious god] Anion gave poininand tliiit tlipy should coiidnd 
tho god Ilonis, with .1 Joyful mind, lo Thohi's, tlip ptorniil oii.y, iiiid 
his sou on his bri'iist, to Apot; to hring liiin in with fostixity lio- 
fore Ainon, to ch'livor to him his niyal oilioo, iind lo ps(.id)lish it for 
the term of liis life. TliPii [they arrix'od full of JoyJ during his 
splendid festival in Apet of the Koulh eonnl.ry; niul they helu'ld 
this god Horns, tho lord of Al.ibnstrtinpolis, in poinpaiiy with liis 
son, in the coronation propcssLou, th.it lie might b('.slow upon bim 
his offico and his throne. Then was Anion-Tla moved with Joy. 
And he beheld [the king’s daughter . . . and wi.slied lo iiuit.o lier| 
to Iiim. And behold! ho brought lier to this priiiec, the orown-piinee 
Hor-oni-lieb. And ho wont into tho pal.ioi', and ho pliieecl him 
boforo himself on tho exalted phiee (of tho throne) of Ids glorious 
distinguihliod dauglilor, (Ami aim) howod herself, and omlnneed 
his pleasing form, and phioed herself before him. And all the 
divinities of tho ohiunbcr of lire wore full of oostaay at his corona¬ 
tion : Nekheb, Jluto, Nit, Isis, Nephthys, Homs, Set', tho whole 
cirolo of tho gods on the exalted place, [raised thoirj song of praise 
to tho height of heaven, and thoro was joy because of tho graeo of 
Amen. After this thoro xvas an interval of rest. Then went 
Amen, with liis son before him, to the hall of kings, to set his royal 
helmet on his head, and to lengthen his term of life, as it should in 
fact 1)0. (Then tlio gods cried out), “We are. assembled ; we will lo 
invest him with his kingdom ; wo will to hostow upon liim the 
royal attire of the sun-god Ra; wo will to praise Amen in him. 
Thou hast brought him to us, to protect us. Give him tho thirty 
years’ festivals of- the sun-god Ha, and the days of Ilorus as king. 
Let him he one, who does that wliioh is pleasing to thy heart in 
Apot, just as in On (Heliopolis), and in Memphis : let it bo ho who 
glotifies these places.” And tho great name of this diviiio ono was 
settled, and his title recorded, corresponding to tlie Tro)incs,s of tho 
Buiugod, as follows :— 

‘ “ 1. As Hobtjs, tlio powerful bull, always at li.iiid xvith counsel; 

2. As LOUD Off THE dohule crown, groat from Ids wondi'rful 
works in Apet: 

3. As GoLniuN Horch, who rests hinisulf on justice, tho up 
holder of the land: 
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4. As IviNii Sjjit kiiici’h1!U-Ra, wlio is oli'ctorl hy tlio suu-god ; 

r>. Ah tli(3 Son of 1\A, AI t'r-Aiiu‘u llor-cui h(‘l>. 

IMiiy Iio live* J-'oi’ (‘\ i!i'! ” 

‘Tlioii camo forth from tho pilm-u tlio lldji'hty of this glorious 
god Amen, the king of the gods, with his son before liiin, and lie 
oinbraccd liis pleasing form, wliieh was crowned with the roy.-d 
helmet, in order to deliver to him the golden protceting image of 
the sun’s disk. The nine foreign nations wore under his feet, tlie 
heaven was in a most festive disposition, tho land was fdlcd witli 
ecstasy, and as for tho divinities of Egypt, their souls were full of 
pleasant feelings. Then tho inhabitants, in high doligbt, raised 
towards heaven the song of praise ; great and small lifted up their 
voices, and the whole land was moved with joy. 

‘After this festival in Apet of the Southern country was iinished, 
then Amen, the king of tho gods, went in peace to Thebes, and the 
king went down tho river on Isjard his sliip, like- an image of 
Horeinkhu. Thus liad he taken possession of this land, us was 
the custom since tho time of tho sun-god Ra. Ho renewed tho 
dwellings of the gods, from tho shallows of tho marsh-land of 
Nathu as far as Nubia. Ho had all their images sculptured, each 
ns it had been before, more than . . . And the sun-god Ra rojoiced, 
when he beheld [that renewed which] had been destroyed in former 
times. 

‘Ho sot them up in their temple, mid ho had a hundred images 
mode, one of oacli of tlioin, nf like form, and of all kinds of costly 
stones. He visited tho cith'.s of tlio god.s, which lay ns hoaps of 
rubbish in this land, and ho had them restored, just as they had 
been from the hogimiiiig of all things. Ho took oaro for their daily 
festival of sacrifice, and for all tho vessels of their temples, formed 
out of gold and silver. He provided them (the temples) with 
holy persons and .singers, and with tho best body-guards; and 
ho jircscntcd to them arable land and cattle, and supplied them 
with all kinds of provisions whioli they required, to sing thus each 
new morning to tho sun-god Ra : "Thou liast made tho kingdom 
great for us in thy son, who is tho consolation of thy soul, King 
Hov-em-heh. Grant him the continuance of the thirty years’ feasts, 
give him the victory over all counti-ios, as to Horns, tho son of Tsis, 
towards whom in liko manner thy heart yearned in On, in tho com¬ 
pany of thy circle of gods.’” 

It is noticeable that tlie late king Ai is passed over 
in silence. The passage is also obscure, in ‘whidi men¬ 
tion is made of ‘ the daughter ’—in aU probability Ms 
heiress-daughter—who had taken refuge in the temple 
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(jf AiiicMi. 4'’linH i(, was possibly Ncrc'in-inuL, aflcnvanlM 
11 k- kinj^’s will', wliosd (k‘|K‘ii(lciic(‘ on the ^i>ocllic‘a(l ol' 
Auioii Uic> i)i-idsls wished to i-ewai'd by a inaiTiagc* with 
Ilor-em-hcb. 

After the ncwly-elecfed khiij; had ascended the 
vacant throne with a grand ceremonial at I’heljes, 
where, as the inscription iiifonns us, ho was crowned, 
his first work was the enlargement and beanlifying of 
this temple. To this end a gigantic obelisk at Xaniak, 
raised by Khn-n-alen, was deslroj'c'd, and the blocks of 
stone were bioken up and used for the building of the 
fourth gate-tower of the great temple of Amen in Apet. 

A second gate-tower was added, both being eou- 
necled by walls with a large court; and in front, of the 
outermost gate an avenue of sphinxes was set up in 
honour of Amen, in the name of lior-cm-heb. 

Thus speaks Anien-E.fi, the king of the gods : Hploiidid is tJio 
moiiuniGiit -wliioli thou hast erected for mo, 0 Hoi us, thou wise king; 
my Iw'art rejoices in thy love, t nm onchiinted with the sight of 
thy memorial. Thorofore wo grant thee a life as long as the sun, 
and the years of I torus as king of tho hind. 

The entrances to this gate were also adorned with 
statues of the king. The eastern side walls also were 
sculptured with representations of the princes of runl, 
who appear before the king, lo wliom they present a 
number of heavy sacks filled with gold, saying:— 

Hail to thee, king of Egypt, sun of tho nine foreign mil ions I 
]5y thy name ! wo did not know Egypt. Our father!, nei'er trod 
it. Present us with freedom out of thy hand. Wo will ho thy 
subjects. 

Hor-em-heb under took a victorious ex-|)(>dition 
against the Sddan, as may ho seen at SiLsilis. Tlic 
bas-reliefs are best described by Ohampollion. 

‘ Thu Pharaoh is represented standing, as, willi his 
battle-axe on his shoulder, he receives from Ameii-Jbi 
the emblem of divine life, aud power to subdue the 
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North and to conquer the South. Tieneath lie 
Ethiopians, sonie ])i'ostra((‘ on the (p'oiiiul, others 
stretchiuj^ forth their JiaiuLs iu prater to an lCi> 3 qjlia]i 
leader, who, according to the insc-ription, upbraids 
them with having shut their hearts to wisdom, and with 
refusing to hear when it w'^as said to them, “ Behold the 
lion who has fallen ujjou the land of Cush.” ’ 

The, king is carried on a throne by his generals, 
accompanied by the fan-bearers. Sejwants clear the 
road by wdiich the pro<-e.ssiou is to pass; behind him 
appear warriors, who lead wntli them hostile generals as 
prisoners; other armed men, with shields on their 
shoulders, put themselves in motion, w’ith the trumpeters 
at their head. A troop of Egyptian officers, priests, 
and other officials, receive the king, and do homage to 
him. 

The hieroglyphs run as follows :— 

The divine Ijonofactor roturn.'J homo after he has siibrlned llio 
princes of all countries. Ilis bow is iu his hand, as if ho •wore tho 
(god of war Mentn) the lord of Thebes. Tlio powerful gloriou.s 
king loads tho pi’inoes of the miserable land of Oush with him. Tho 
king comes back from Elliiopia with tho booty wliich he has taken 
t)y force, as his father Anion liad oommamh'd him. 

In the tomb of an official (at GClraah) is a vivid 
representation of the arrival of the booty froDx the 
SMan. The inscription above it says, in short anti 
pithy terms:— 

fieception of the silver, gold, ivory, and ebony into the Ire.'isure- 
liouse. 

But Hor-em-heh was not only miudful of A\\\m ; 
Ptah also received his full share. An inscrijition 
found in Thebes says;— 

Tn tho first year, iu tlio moiilli Klioiakh, on the 22nd day, of 
King Ilor-em-hob, tho day of the feast of tlie IVlenijiliito Ptah in 
TJiobeH, on his festiv.al, [the sacrifices] were appointed ffor tins god 
according to tlio eonunancl of the king]. 
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'riiafc ITov-c'iu-hfib kiu'W how l.o reward his followers, 
is testilleil l>y the. i^'ravoof his faillifill serviinl,, Ihi*, ])riesl, 
Neferholep, in LJie iicoropolis of Tlielu'S:— 

In tho Uiinl yoiir, luidiT tlio r(‘i;>i) of Uio kiii'> of lilijypt, llor- 
eni-hob, his Miiji'&ly sliowccl luiiisc'lf Ponn);inihU> to the Huu-f>oil 
Jla, in his own sopulohvo, fni- the purpose of inalciiifi; iin odei'inff of 
bread to his fatlu'r Amen. As lie eaiiu' out fi’oin tho tJoldeii 
Oharahci’, ci'ies of joy soundoil tlii’onj'h i.lio wlioln ix'gioii, and i.lu> 
shout rose up heavcnwaril. Then was the lioly father of Amen, 
Noforhotep, suminouod to reeeivo the kii\g’s thousandfold grnuious 
rewards in all manner of presents, eonsisling of silver iiiicl gold, 
stuffs, fiuo oils, broad and drinks, tlesb and condiments. AccorilLng 
to the command of my (or his) lonl Amen, tho rewards were pro- 
sented to me (or him) in tho mo.st exalted presence hy the chief 
.singer of Amon, ITote))-ah. 

Heferliotep speaks thus: ‘One rich (iii —) ujakes aeknowledg- 
mont hy pre.sents. So is the god, the king of tho gods, who aeknow- 
leclgos him that acknowlodge.s JTiin, and rewards him that works 
for TTiiu, and protects him that mnwes Him.’ 

Wliat furLlier oau be known of Hov-em-lieb is only 
from the ruins of contemporaneous monuments, amouo'st 
wHcli is a very remarkable fragment in tho llrltisli 
collection whicli runs Ihus :— 

In the 7th year of King ITor-om-hcb, that was tho d.-iy of llu' 
conveying of tho people of Ai my father to tho abodes of tlio dead. 
The Imrgomastor of tho city (that is, Thohes), Tohutimes, had as¬ 
signed the burial-places, which are situated at the necropolis which 
belongs to tho territory of Pliar.aoh ; and ho granted tho lomh of 
Amen to Ai my father for appropriation. Tt was, namely, Qu-an 
.... my motlier, his daughter by birth, and ho left Is'liind m* 
male child. All his burial-phices would therefore liavo remaimsl 
(Ipsorlcd afterwards. 

In the 21st year, on tho first ilay of tho month I’aoni, they slood 
before Amenhotep, (and I) spake to him : ‘ Grant, I pray thoct, in 
each one tho burial-places of thoir fathers I ’ Then ho gavo mo 
the burial-places of Ai by a writing, and so f eamn into thoir full 
Ijossession. 

However insignificaut this foi-mloss jnece of lime¬ 
stone may be, sl.ill it is valuable on acoonnl, of ilM his¬ 
torical testimony, that Hor-ein-heh Uv(i(l 1.0 see 1.h(i 
twenty-first year of his roigu. 
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CirALTEli XI. 

DYNASTY XIX.' 

Ml'lN-l’miTliT-'RA. Ka-MUSSU. (luAAIKHS 1.) H.O. 1 100 ('III 

Tiiw tlealli of lloi*-em-lieb closed tlic Ei‘>li1o(-‘nLli 
Dynasty. The laerotic king Kliu-ii-alen liad by liis 
t(jacliiiig about Aiuiiii some-wliat dimiiiisbcd liis pi-c.slige 
in llu^ eyes of tlio orlliodox pri<?8ls and people, and bad 
cvealed a scliisin in tbe internal life of tlie nation, for the 
new leaching, with its Semitic origin, had gained many 
adherents among the Egyiitians. ITow peace was 
brought about it is now dilRcult to say, but Hor-om-heb 
certainly appeared as a mediator between the adherents 
of Amen and the persecuted followers of the god of the 
Solar Dish. 

Wliile the hiugdora was being disturbed by this 
burning question a nation on the north-east had been 
growing up, which now began to endanger the EgjfpLian 
supremacy in Western Asia. Already during these 
aimual wars, undertaken by Tehuti-nies III. against the 
Syrian peoples, the Klieta, under the leadership of their 
own kings, had shown themselves to he a dominant race. 
Contemporary inscriptions designate them as ‘ the great 
people,’ or ‘ the groat country,’ less with re,sped to the 
space they occupied, than from their just reputation for 
those brave and chivalrous qualities which they were 
acknowledged even by their enemies to possess. We 
believe we are falling into no error if we recognise in 

■ ii’oi- Table oJ! Kiuga sec p. xxiii. 
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these' people the JTittili'S of the Hifjle. When '’I’ehuli-ines 
]]i. fouf^ht will) them and coiupiei-ed their towns, they 
wore an important pt*o])le in the north of Syria. At 
the eonimeneement of liie Nineteenth Dynasty their 
power exteiuled over tlie whole of tin* sierroiindiiiff 
nations. These predecessors of the Assyrian Empire 
hcdtl the iirst place in the leaffne of the cities and kiiif^s 
of Western Asia. The E}.^jq)tian inscriptiojis do not 
hesitate to refer to their sovereigns in a conspicuous 
manner, and to speak of tlieir ^ods with reverence. 
When Itamses T. ascended the tin-one Sa-pa-li-li, Sai)lel, 
or Saprer, ruled as their king, and was followed Ijy his 
son and heii- Manro-sar. At his d('ath he left two sons, 
of whom the elder was Maullianar, who a])])ears as a 
eonteniporary of Seti I. and an enemy of Kgypt, while 
the youngt'r Kheta-sar was tire friend, ally, and father- 
in-law of ihuuses 11. At the head of their divinities 
stood Sutekh—the Klieta counterpart of Aimm—and 
his wife the steed-driving queen of heaven, Astartha- 
Anatha. 

Among the towns of the Kheta, Tunep (Daphiuu) 
and Kliilibu (Haleb) are two points certainly lixed by 
their definite position, and both had temjdes of the 
great Haal-Rutekh. On the other hand, tlie name of 
the country of Qazauatana points with certainty to 
the region of Gozan (Gauzanitis) to the cast, of the 
Euphrates, between the towns of Circesium in tin' south 
and Thapsacus in the north. The situation of the 
countries of the lOieta—^Zaranda, Pirqa or Pilqa (Peh'g, 
Paliga P), Kliissap, Barsu, Sarpiua, Zaiath-khirra (hinder 
Zaiath)—^must be determined by future enquij'ies. 
Perhaps we may find an answer to these questions in 
the Assyrian inscriptions. 

If it is allowable to form a judgment on the oi-igin 
of this erdtivated and powerful people from its outward 
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appeariuico, il scoius lo lie very doubtful wliollier we 
ahoulcl i-eckou it among tlio CauaaiiiLes. beardless, 
armed iu a diflerent maimer, figliling three men in each 
chariot of war, arranged in their order of battle accord¬ 
ing lo a well-considered plan previously laid down, the 
Klieta present a striking contrast to their Oanaanite 
allies. In tlie repi-eaeutations of the wars of Eamses II. 
against Khela-sar, the foreign king appears surrounded 
by Ids generals and servants, who are mentioned by 
name, clown to the ‘ letter-writer TChirpa-sar.' His 
warriors were divided into foot-soldiei-s and fighters in 
chariots, and consisted parti}' of Khela, partly of foreign 
mercenaries. Their hosts were led to battle by Kazans, 
or ‘ conunanders of the fighters in the chariots,’ by 
‘ generals,’ and Uerpils, or ‘ cajiLains of the foreigners.’ 

In the battle of Xadesh 8,0t)t) Ivldr (chosen ones) 
stood iu the foremost rank, under tJie commaud of 
Kamaiz; while 0,000 others followed their king. In 
the same battle, the iiobleincn Thargaunas and Pais led 
the chariots; Thaadar coiimiaiided the mercenaries; 
Hebisuaiuia was at the head of the foreign warriors 
from Annas ; and another cliief a^jpears as the general 
of the mercenaries fi'om Nagebus. Sapzar and Maza- 
vima are spoken of as brothers of the king; whether 
real brothers, or only allies, is not clear. Among other 
names of Kheta origin, the following are mentioned: 
Garbitua, Thargathazas, Tadar or Tadal, Zauazas, 
Samarius, and that of the ‘ ambassador ’ Tarthisebu. 
It is evident at once that these names do not bear a 
pure Semitic stamp. The encliugs iu s, r, and u, prevail. 
Iu the proper name Thargatha-zas, iu which the ending 
zas plays the same part as in the proper name Zaua-zas, 
’riiavgatha seems to answer to the goddess called by 
the Greeks and Eomans Atargates or Atargatis, Derketo 
and Dercetis, who possessed very celebrated temples in 
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Aslciiloii and AsLaJ'olh-Kania'nu, aw vvidl as in Llic Hyi-ian 
low]i ol‘ LLic.‘rii]_)olis (Mal)oj^). 

TJio pt'cidiarilitJS of Ihc L'ln^niagc an* for Lljt* jnost 
pai'L found iu thal, hiUierto unexplained KerieH of naineK 
of towub n’liifji forjn Uie second division of Llie iKnlliei’n 
peoples ill tlio lisis of tlie viclories of Teliuli-mes 111. 
at Kiirmik. These hsis nvo of Du* ^ivnlesl value as 
a lueiuoi'ial of times and peo])le wlio liave long since 
vaiiihlied:— 


]-20. I’irkhcl.v 

121 . Ai 

122. Ainiiu 
124. 'riiufoi 
12.'). Tlu*l-iu.iiiua 
120. lj(‘f;al«i. 

127. Tuuip.i {U.ii'liiK') 

102 . Ni 

134. Av 

135. '/Ami 
130. Zakfvl 

139. Arziikanii 

140. Kliiirkaklii (or Khiukakn) 
Hi. Barsu. 

142. Lorti 
146. Unai 

146. Anufur 

147. Itliakliab 
248. "Uniaqa 
150. Sakti 
161. Aubilliua 

152. Zanruisu (Zarruibu) 

163. Suka 

164. Pazalu 

165. Salhoklibeg 

166. Amarseki 

167. Khah’os 

168. Neauranaautha 
159. Bliauii'iintiha 

100. MaiiTokliiias 

101. Zagei’ol 
163. Kaiiroiu 


1 () 1. T.ii i/.ii 
100. Ami/. ■ 

107. A HITS 
lOS. Kli(i/.iiviui 
10!). Ai‘i)ir 
170. Khathmii 
173. Tlioi)u/.uni 
181. Aiiiuibim 
185. Khatiiina 
180. Magnas 

187. Tliopkiuma 

188. ThuUiaiui (Susan 1) 

189. Nircb 

190. Tkoleb (TkalaJxi) 

191. AlugHlH'll 

190. Nibliapii (Nisibis) 

197. Ta-zokcr 

198. Abatba 

199. Zh'us 

200. Authir 

201. HfiUib 

202. ZcUiai'sol h 

203. Ailhna 

204. Sukaua 

205. Tuiiub 

206. Abii’[iia]l.h 

207. Sliiiiiiaiicai 
20H. Auraia 

212. Kainab 

213. Aits 

214. Aiiautiiisiuiu 
216. Azaim 
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21G. ZethflirRotlia 
237. Tulbeiitlw 
218. lybnitlii 

221, Atur 

222. Kiii'Uia-uii'iiitli 
22.3. A-sitIi(i 

221. Taniros 

220. Athebena 

227. AslmmctJi 

228. Atliakar 

229. T-azel 
2J50. Atlirun 

221. Tliukaiiiros 

23-'' • \ 

235. Aiixakob 

236. Arcs 

237. Avtha 
247. Farua 
2.')2. Sur 

253. Papaa 

254. Nuzaua 
25.5. Zaiiiauka 
269. Suki-boki 

203. A-thiui 

204. Karsbaua 
265. Betania 

271. Zazkor 

272. Maurmar 

279. Khaitu 

280. Poderi (Pcllior ) 

281. AthriUian 


282. Mashaua 

283. A-anreka 

281. Ncpiiimiu (Nipur) 
28.5. Natlikiiia 
280. AtlipLaiiia 

287. " Abellenu 

288. Airaiiol 

289. Aivaiipl (f.7>) 

2.00. Aiijiatii 
292. Thalekh 
203. Auvjia 

290. Papabi 
300. Ail)t“i’ 

307. Kol aiaitha (ICliilinod) 
.308. Amak 

309. Kazel 

310. Aumai 

311. Kbalbu(I[alcb) 

312. Piauauel (Pmicl) 

315. Auknm 

316. Puroth 
318. AripcHpkha 
320. Pnqiu 

322. Tliinnur 

323. Ziiriiaa 
333. Turiina 
338. Thethnp 
343. SliuBaron 

347. Thaiuaqiir 

348. llolcp (?) (Ep-ap ?) 

349. Mauilka 


Although we possess no infonuation from the 
raoTiuments about the family ties which united the 
king, who was the head and founder of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, with his predecessor Hor-em-heh, there must 
have been a close connection between them. Whether 
llamses I. was the son, son-in-law, or brother of Ilor-em- 
heb, is as yet undecided, bnt his reign was neither 
remarkable nor of long duration. His fame consists 
chiefly in being the father of one very celebrated man 
and the grandfather of another. Ilis recognition by the 

JB 
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priests of Amen as tlio logUimale Icing is autlientioated 


l)y Ike represculatioii 
of liis c'ofonatioji on 
the cnlranoo gate of 
the temple at iCaniak. 

A memorial stone 
at Waily-lfalfali, dated 
in the second year of 
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or (HW'AT TEMriT! AT KAUNAK. 


his reign, the 20tli 
Mekhir, informs us that 
Tving Liamses 1. founded 
there a stoi’chouse for 
the temple of his divine 
father, A men - Amsu, 

Sforth 

tive men-servants and 
maid-servants from the 
coiupiered countries, 
liainses I. was laid 
in his own tomb-cham¬ 
ber in the valley of the 
kings’ sepulchres, and 
was succeeded by hi,s 
son, to whom the monu¬ 
ments give the name ol' 
Maat-mhn-IIa. Munio- 
CTAII 1. SHTI 1. (Hn- 
Tnos.) l!5(i(i B.O, cm. 
The great national 


A. First Ih'opylon, B. Opea Arost, with coirMora, 
and a ^ingfle column orccA 0. f^ccond Propylou. 

D. Great Ball. B. Tiiird I’ropylon. F. Foiiitli Piu* 
pylon. G. Jralt wltli Qsiriil lignim iU OriMilio 
Bnnutniiry and adjotuing oliamlieiti. T Uonrt. 

K. Columnar Bdldco of 'L'chntl-TaQ8 fll. Jm Tcuiplt* of 
Bomscs lU. 

a. Scnlptnros of Botl I, t, Soulptiu'C'-. of Milalialv. ... ... 

e, SoulptiuM of Ilampo-j II. tl aniall ObfU^U fflOllOUS ffOd Allieil illC 
A Urge Obelisks, /rniaibof UfciTt^onl. g.lluUof nhiu 

splendour of which is 
only surpassed by their eictraordinary size. We I'efer to 


temple at Thohes re¬ 
cords tluj honours of 
Reti I., for the king 
executed works to the 
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the building of that woiideiful ‘ Great Hall’ in the temple 
at Kaviiak, wlK're 134 columns of astonishing height 
and circuinfereiico still attraci the adiniratiuii of the 
present age. 

The wars of iSeti arose from the constant advances 
of the neighbouring peoples U 2 )on the Delta. The long 
duration of peace, as well perhaps as the weak reign of 
llamses T., had caused them, and especially the Sliasu, to 
take the bold resolve of jiressing forward over the eastern 
frontier, ‘to find susteuaiu'e for their cattle on the 
possessions of I’haraoh.’ Six battle paintings, ranged 
in a series on the outer wall of the north side of the 
Gi'eat Ilall of Pillars in the temple at Karnak, describe 
the principal events of this campaign. War broke out 
in the East in the very first year of Seti’s reign, ‘ from 
the fortress of Khetam (Etham), in the land of Zaru 
(Tanitic nome), as far as Kauaan,’ which proves that 
they had jiressed westward into Egyptian territory to 
make good their claims derived from the Ilyksos. The 
king assembled his army and himself rode in his war- 
chariot against the invading Bediiwi; the road the 
Egyjitians took is clearly indicated by the pictures and 
inscrijitioua. 

The campaign was begun from the fortress of 
Khetam, which was situated on both sides of an arm of 
the Nile, which swarmed with ci'ocodiles, and whose 
banks were covered with reeds. The king took thence 
the direction of the ‘ way of the Philistines,’ and first 
reached the fortified but otherwise unknown place, 
Taa-pa-mau, Leontopolis, ‘ the house of lions,’ near a 
small founiaiu of sweet water enclosed by a wall. His 
march was next directed to the Egyptian fortress of 
Migdol, close to the springs in the country of Hazina 
or Haziau (the Kasion or Mount Ca.siusof the ancients), 
and along the road to the‘north’ fortress Uti (Iluto), 
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also near a spring. TTore stood the oflen'inenljoned 
temple on Momil f'nsins, in wliic-li an Amen was wor- 
sliipped, who was ilie Baal Zai»iiii!i of the Kgyjrliau 
iii.scrip(ion.s, tlio Baal Zephon of Holy BoripUire 
The army jrassed along (he sea-shoie lo Ostracine, where 
there was a tower, designated IVNekhln, or ‘the 
conqueror’iS tower ’ of King Reti. At Uiis point the 
})oundary of Egypt ]>ro])er ended, and (he land of the 
Philistines began. The next hidting-plaee was a fortified 
s])ol, newly built by Heli, at (he water of Ab.sa([ab. 
Two other fortresses lay on either side of the road. 
The larger' one was called ‘ (be town, which the king had 
btiUt at the spring of . . . tha.’ Tt. is also called ‘ a 
strong place ’ in a secrrrrd passage, and its water is desig¬ 
nated. as that of Bibatlia, without doubt the Itchoboth of 
the Bible, to the sontb-west of Beersheba, in Negeb or 
the south country of Palestirrc. The smaller fortress si ood 
near Takhuum-uot’em, ‘ the sweet sprmg.’ It is called 
A'Nelditu, ‘ the fortress of victory.’ Passing by a new 
fortress (the name is unfortunately destroyed), the end 
of the road was reached, and at the same time tiro 
eastern boundary of the land of Shasu, marked by the 
hiU-fortress of ‘ Kauaan of the Land of Zabi,’ near which 
a stream seems to have fallen into a lake. The fortress 
was stormed, and the king took possession of Uie land 
of the Shasu to its extreniest boundary, thrrs becoming 
lord of the whole of the Edomitish Negeb. Their first 
victory is thus celebrated:— 

In the first year of King Ideti there took place by tlio strong arm 
of Pharaoh the annihilation of tho hostile Shasu, from tho fortrp.ss 
of Khetam of tho Lind of Zara, ns far as Kauaan. Tho king was 
against them like a lioroo lion. Tliey w('ro turned into a heap of 
corpses in their hill-country. Tlioy lay in tlioir blood. Not one 
escaped to tell of his strength to the distant jiations. 

The Shasu next attempted to make head against tlie 
Egyptians, but were completely routed in the tonitory 
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of the niiriiiciauis. Tlicho hitler were spc'odily punished 
lor going to Ihe ludp of the Shasii, for ‘Pharaoh aiini- 
hilalcd the kings of the laud of Ihe J’hmiician.s in the 
battle of Inu-aaiuu (Jaiuiiia). The Egyptians next 
turned against the EuLenuu of Canaan. The kings of 
the several cities were successively overcome in many 
battles, in which a son of Seti fought by the side of his 
lather. Pharaoli evidently took spetaal delight in this 
combat, for he says that 

his joy ih to iinclcitaki' tho liattlo, and hi.s dolii^lit i.s to dash into 
it. Jlis heart i,s only satisliod at the sight of the stream of Wood 
when he strikes oil' the heads of his oneuiies. A moment of tho 
blrngiitc of mon is do.M'ov to him than a day of jdeaburc. Tie slays 
tluon witli one stroke, and sjjorcs none among tlif>m. And wlioover 
of them is left I'cmaining iinds himself in his grasp, and is carried 
ofl' to Egypt alive as a prisoner. 

In lus victorious campaign throughout the whole 
land of Canaan, through which he was borne by his 
pair of horses named ‘big with victory,’ tlie great 
fortress of Kadesh, which had already played such an 
important part under Tehuti-mes UL., was reached. 
The inscription thus designates the campaign:— 

This is the going np of Phwaoh, to conquer the land of Kadesh 
in the torritoi’y of the Amoriles. 

The arrival of the army was unexpected. The 
herdsmen were pasturing their cattle under the trees 
which surrounded the city, when Pharaoh apjjeared. 
Each sought to save himself; the herds fled with their 
keepers; the warriors of Kadesh, as they sallied out, 
were pierced by the arrows of Seti, and fell from their 
chariots. The defenders in the fortress fared no better. 
They also gave way before the violent assault of the 
Egyptian army, and fortress and people fell into the 
hands of Pharaoh, 

Prom Kadesh onwards, the land of the Kheta lay 
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u[)(‘]i l)(‘fbr(‘ du' Jioats of I’liaviioli. MantJiaiiar, tlio 
kill”, 1 l:u1 biokcMi (he trotilu'.s wliicli Iiad Ikh'u nuulo be¬ 
tween Ms predeeessor and the Egyptians, and had ^iveu 
notice to Pliaraoli of the termination of their alliance. 
Seti, ns the avenger of broken treaties, made ]io delay 
ni falling ui)ou I lie Kljeta, and snoeoss crovviied his 
enterprise. Altliongh the well-ordered hosts of the 
Idieta, on foot, on horseback, and in chariots, o/Tered a 
determined resistance to the Egyptians, yet for all this 
l,hey were unsuccessful. An inscription describes tlms 
the Egyjhian victory:— 

Ilo is !i jiifkal wliiuli luslics prowlinf' tlirmif'li this liiiul, a griiu 
lion that frc(nu'Uts tlui iiuiht patJw of all n‘f>ioiis, a |io\\ci‘fiil 

bull with a pail'of hliarpouod lioins. . . . I hi has atruclc down tho 
hsiiitio.s ho lias thrown to tlK> ground tho kliota j ho J»a,s hlain 
their pi'inous. 

Tho king wiva viotorioua, groat was his strciijith. His war-ory 
was likti that of tho son of Nut (that is, itaal-Kutoldi). Ho roturns 
homo in triumph; ho haa auiuhilatod tho peoples, ho has struok 
to the ground tho land of Khota, ho has mado an end of his ad¬ 
versaries. The onnuty of all peoples is turned into friendslup. 
The torror of tho king has ponolralod thorn, his boldness has oponod 
their hearts. The kings of tlio countries find thomsolves houml 
before him. 

After tbe battle peace was concluded, and tbc king, 
taking with him an immense number of prisouei’s, ])ro- 
pared to return liome. lie went by tlio royal highway 
through Kadesh, but made a divej’sion into the coinil,ry 
of Mount Lebauou. The inhabitants, Canaaiiites of the 
purest race, received the king in the most reverential 
manner, lifting np their hands to hail tho courpieror 
An inscrip Lion says:— 

The priests .ujd eldei'S of the land of Idmimoji, iJiey sjieak thus, 
while they pray before the lord of tho laud to exsdt his ri'nowu : 
‘TIiou appearost liko thy father, tho yun-god; mou live in thy 
glance.’ 
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The kin.u;, it, appears, had made known certain 
wishes, for an Eg3'ptian scribe assures him, ^ All .sliall be 
accomplished as thou hast said.’ They related to the 
felling of cedars in the wooded juountaiu region of 
Jjebanou for the building of a new Nile ship, to be used 
in the service of Aineii and for the fabrication of those 
tall masts which adorned the front of the temple gate- 
towers. In the livelj'^ representation still preserved the 
Canaanites are seen employed in felling the highest and 
straightest trees. With this the deeds of Seti, in the 
East, had reached their coiujlusion. 

JIo had aiiiittiui tlie wandering p(>oplos (An), and struck to 
tlio ground the agricultural peoples (Monti), and liad placed liis 
boundaries at the beginning of tho world, and at tho utmost 
borders of tho river-land of Naharain . . which tho great sea 
eneirolcH. 

Ilis return took the foim of a specially festive 
triumphal procession. Laden with booty from the land 
of Euthen, with silver aud gold, with blue, green, red, 
and other precious stones, accompanied by numerous 
captives from lauds, which he had again subjected to the 
supremacy of Egypt, Seti reatlied his home by the same 
road which had led him from Egypt into the foreign 
countries. At the frontier, near IQietani, the priests 
and great men of tlie land waited to meet him with 
gifts of flowers. 

The priests, the groat ones, and the most distiuguishocl men. of 
South and North Egypt have arrived to praise tho divine benefactor 
oil his return from the land of llutlien, accompanied by an im- 
monsoly rich booty, such as never had happened since the time of 
the Sun-god Ra. They speak thus in praise of the king and in 
glorification of his fame : 

‘ Thou h.ast returned home from thefoi’cigu countries which thou 
hast overcome. Thou hast triumplu-d over thy enemies which are 
subjected to thee. Alay the duration of thy life as king bo as long 
as tho sun in heaven ! Thou host (lucnchod thy wrath upon the 
nine foreign nations. The Sun-god himself has established thy 
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bouiidfirios. lliK liiuid prolcclcd thoo, wlioii thy hiitblo-axo was 
raised above Llio beads o£ all jKsoplos, whose kings fell under Uiy 
sword.’ 

Then comes a list of llie conqiicTocT nations, ol 
which the following are those goneriilly meutioiicd on 
the moiinments:— 

1. Xhcta, the land of the KheLa. 

2. Naliaraiii, the river-land (IVTcsopotaiuia). 

3. Upper Jiutlicn, Canaan. 

4. Lower Rutlion, Nort.hern Syria. 

£3. Siiigar, the city and the land of Singara, the Sinoar of Holy 
Scripture. 

6. Uiiu, tin unknown island or coa.st land. 

7, 1v?id(’sh, in the land of tlic Anioritca. 

y' Xadirif *} rcquiiH! to bo more accuraloly dolinod. 

10. Asobi, the island of Cyprus. 

11. JMannus, the cHy and land of Mallos. 

12. Aguptha, the laud tif Cai»piidocia. 

13. Uahiu, BalauoK', to the north of Armlus. 

To these may be added the Canaaiiitish cities men¬ 
tioned on the temple of Abydos;— 

Zithagael. 

Zor or Tyre. 

Inuam or Jamnia. 

Pa-Hir (IIil), Galileo ? or ITali in the tribe of Ashur, 

Bitlia-antha or Beth-anoth (iu what was afterwards <J inlidi). 

Qartha-anbu or Kiriath-ouch (in Judah). 

That the wars of the king did not take pla(!(! only in 
the first year of his reign is evident from several 
inscriptions; as, for example, the record in the tein[)h'. 
of Bedesieh, built in the ninth year of Seti’s redgn, which 
cites the following names of the ])('opl(i who had been 
conquered:—L Saugar, i.e. Singara; 2. Kadoslin; 

3. Makita, i.e. Megiddo; 4. Ifa.; 5. Ibc 

Shasu-Arabs of Edom; 6. Astd or Asar, a name which 
we can hardly veuture to identify with Assur, 
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Scli carrictl liia wars to lire Avcst, and in particular 
agaiiKSt tlic Libyan tribes, who now appear for the first 
time on the Egyptian monuments. The double plume 
oil the crown of tlie head aud the side locks of hair 
mark in the most striking manner these races, 11411011 
the inscriptions designate by the name of Thuhi, 
Tliuhen, or Tulieni, i.e. ‘ the light or fair people,’ ^ To 
this caniiiaigu Seti took his son aud heir Eamses, In 
the battle itself the king appears in a chariot, wdiose 
pair of horses bore the name ‘ Victorious is Amen.’ An 
inscription says:— 

llo (the king) utterly rlestroyed them, when he stood on the Qokl 
of buttle. They could not hold thoir how.s, and roinaiiicd hidden in 
their caves like foxes, through fear of tlio king. 

Of course after these extensive campaigns, Amen 
and his temple in Apet would be remembered, as is 
proved by the following record;— 

The king presents the booty to his fcvther Amen, on his return 
from the miserable laud of Rutheu, consisting of silver, golil, blue, 
green, rod, and other precious stones, and of the kings of the 
peoples, whom he holds hound in his hand, to fill therewith the 
storehouse of liia father Amen, on account of the victory which he 
has granted to the king. 

fihe kings of tho peoples which had not known Egypt nro 
brought by Pharaoh in cousoqucnco of his victory over the miserahlo 
land of Butlien. They speak thus to glorify his Majesty and to 
praise his great deeds :— 

‘ Hail to thee I mighty is thy imnio, gloiious thy renown. Tho 
l)ooplc may well rejoice which is subjected to thy will; l)ut lie 
iippoars in fetters who oversteps thy houndaries. J!y thy name ! 
Wo did not know Egypt; our fathers had not entered it. Grant 
us freedom out of thy )i;ind 1 ’ / 

I . 

T’he priijouerb are j)i-o.seJitod by tlie divine bouoftietor to his 
father Amen, from the. hostile kings of the nations which had not 
known Egyi)t—their gifts rest on thoir shonldors,—to fill tliere- 
witli all the storehouses, as iiiou-servauts and maid-sorvaiiis, in 

‘ Soo p. 188. 
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I'OiihciiiK'iR'c ()£ Iho vuitni'iijs which Uic <fofl lius juivcii tlio kiiiiv over 
ill! iiuiils ! 

Tlie frrciil kiii}>s of the niisemhle hiud of liutliuii aru Imuiffht l)y 
tliu king in con!.(!(iuoiiu() of liis victory over tlio people, of the Khotii, 
to lill with them tho storehouKc' of his iiohh> fiitlier, Amoii-ltn, tlie 
lord of Thchos, beaiuso he hius given liiiii tho victory over the 
houtliorii world iiud tho Huhjccuoii of (ho northern world. 

Tho kings of tho iintions speak ihus, to piuiso Vlniraoli iind to 
exalt his glory :— 

‘flail to thoc ! king of Kamit, huu of tins nine peoples, exalted 
he thou like the gods !’ 

the s>l)ove inscriplion it is eJe.'ir lhal Seli I. 
luiisL have proved his entire tlevuLion to tho TJichan 
priests, or, to speak in the offana] toiui of tlie ICgyptians, 
to the Thohan Amen. Ifis hnildings, wonderfully 
heauliful o.rcationH of the unknown masters of his time', 
bespeak the efforts of the I'liaraoh to express his 
gratitude for tho distinguished position whieh the priests 
had allowed him. Ills rich presents coiuplole the proof 
of his regard for the l-eiuple at Apot. A special reason 
for this lay iu the peculiai- position of Seti with regard 
to tho great question of the hereditary right to the 
throne. 

The inoiiumeiits name as the wife of the king, or 
rather as mother of his great son and successor Ramses 
n., the queen Tui, whose name at once reminds us of 
the family of Khu-n-ateu. In genealogical succession, 
she was a granddaughter of that heretical king, whom 
the Thehan priests had so bitterly exeoiumnnicuted, 
although lie belonged to tlie legitimate race of kings, 
But however hateful this connection might bo to the 
priests, yet it. was in accordan<*e with the law of the 
hereditary suc<',e,ssion. dlie remembrance of her grand¬ 
mother’s origin must have been all the moi’e distasteful 
to the priests, as King Seti and his race worshipped the 
foreign gods in the most obtrusive manner, and at the 
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head of them all the' (Jaiiaaiiitish liaal-SuLekh or Set, 
af((n‘ whose name his fathei', Jlamsos I., had called him 
Seti—the ‘ follower of Set.’ Thus he liad to avoid an 
02 )en breach, and though as a conqueror Sell had done 
Ms part for Egypt, he was bound to try to win over the 
priests as a benefactor and a generous king. Yet he 
seems to have had but little success, since at an eai-ly 
period he conferred the highest dignity of the empire 
on his infant heir, Ea-messu, and made him associated 
king. In the great historical inscription at Abydos 
llamses 11. relates that 

the lord of nil liiiiisiolf nurtured me, iind bnmf'hfc me up. I wa,4 a 
little boy befox-e I jiUaiiiod tbo lordship ; thou he g.ive over to mo 
the buid. I was yet in my mother's womb, when the gimt onoj 
.siiluted mo full of veneration. I was solemnly imluotod as the 
(■blest son into the dignity of heir of tbo thi'ono on the choir of the 
oarth-god Seb. And I gave my ordei-a as chief of the body-gutird 
and of the chariot-fighters. Then my father presented me publicly 
to tbo people ; I wa.s a boy on his lap, and he spako thus : ‘ 1 will 
have him crowned as king, for I desire to behold Ills gx’andour while 
1 am still alive.’ [Then came forward ] the ofllciah of the court 
to place the double crown on my head (and my fatixoi' spake), 

‘ Place the regal circlet on his brow.’ Thus ho ■ipake of mo while 
he still remained on eax’tli, ‘ May he restoi’e ordei' to the land; 
may he set up again [what has fallen into decay]. May he o.'ix’o for 
the inhabitants.’ Thus spake he [with good intention] in his vexy 
great love for mo. Still lie left mo in the house of the women and of 
the royal concubine,s, after the manner of the damsels of the palace. 
He chose me [women] from among the [maidens], who wore a 
harness of leather. 

In another inscription of the times of Eamses II., 
the early reign of the king is mentioned in the following 
words:— 

Thou wiist a lord ('Aden) of tlxis land, and thou aiti'dst wisely, 
wIh'ix llioxx wasl still in ili<' egg. In l.hy ehildhoocl what thou 
saidst <iOok placx) for the wolfiu'o of the land. Whetx thou wast 
a boy, with the youth’s looks of Ixaii', no monument saw the light 
without thy command; no business was done without thy know¬ 
ledge. Thou wast raised to ho a govex'iior (Liohir) of tlxis land 
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whon (lion wiisl .-i youLli aiiil Ion full yc.'ivK All build- 

ini's pi (icooilt'd fioin lliy h.ind^, iiiul tlio liiying of tlioir foundiitiou- 
stonos w.ib poiforinod. 

WliL'ii liaiiisos 11. aKccncli'd llu* llinino, he may have 
heoii about twolve years oUl, or a hide more. From 
this epoc.h wci sliould count llu* years of lii.s vcigii up to 
its sixly-scvciilh year, so that he was an (jld man of 
eighty when he died. 

.After 8eti had assured Ihe birlhrighl of his race, in 
the manner we have des(;vil)cd, by the clevalioii of his 
eld(‘sl son to the throne, it must liavc been easy i’or him 
lo meet Ihe rejiroach that lie was not of royal descent. 
While ho actually ruk‘d llie land as hing, llamses, his 
son, as legitimate sovereign, gave authority to all tlie 
acts of his father. 

It seems to have been under their double reign that 
those wars took place which were waged against the 
nations to the south of l%ypt. When Sebi, in the list of 
conquered peoples on the wall of Karnak, mc'iitiotis the 
countries of Cush and Punt, with all the great and 
small races of the southern lauds of Africa, as the 
subjects of his crown, we must not forget that, the 
ancient usage was followed of exhibiting to the Egyp¬ 
tians with more or less detail the whole catalogue of 
those peoples, transcribed from the temple books of the 
‘subjects of Egypt.’ Several records of this time bear 
witness to campaigns beyond the frontier town of Syeius. 
Egyptian vicero 3 '-s known as ‘ king’s sons of Cush’ acted 
as governors in the place of Pharaoh in the South, and 
took care that the tributes imposed were regularly paid. 
As such are mentioned, in the joint rc'igii of Seti 1. and 
Eamses II., Ani and Aracnape a sou of I'amu'. 

The reign of Seti helongs to that period in the his¬ 
tory of the country during which 1'Egyptian art enjoyed 
the peculiar favour of the king, and answered to his 
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patronage in the most worthy nianiu'r by the creation 
of real master-pieces. The TTall of r'olinnns at Tfariiak, 
in so far as it was cari'it'd out during the king’s life, aiul 
the temple of Osiris at Abjalos are works of the highest 
order, the splendour of which consists, above all else, 
in the beauty of the sculpture, even to the hieroglyphic 
characters. The celebrated tomb also of Seli is one of 
the most remarkable achievements of Theban art. It 
is the one called after the name of its discoverer, 
‘ Ilelzoni’s tomb,’ and to this day forms the chief point 
of attraction to visitors to the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes. It contains an abundance of 
pictures and inscriptions, which are chiedy mytho¬ 
logical, but which also involve a special significance in 
relation to astronomy, as do the very instructive roof- 
pictures of the so-called Golden Chamber. Unique in 
its kind is the mythological snbstance of a long text, 
found in a side chamber of the same tomb, and which 
(as M. Naville has proved) has for its snbject a descrip¬ 
tion of the destruction of the corrupt human race. 

As Seti had erected one of the most splendid works 
to the god Amen on the right bank of the Theban 
metropolis, so also at his command there rose on the 
western bank of the river that wonderful temple, winch 
he dedicated to the memory of his deceased father 
Ea-messu I. I mean the ‘ Memnonium ’ of Seti at Old 
Gflrnah. In many places on this monument, which 
belonged to the West country and consequently to 
the realm of Osiris, the king avoids giving himself 
the name of Seti. He calls himself generally Usiri, or 
Usiri Seti. The sanctuary bore the designation of ‘ the 
splendid temple-building of King Menepiali Seti, in the 
city of Amen, on the western side of Thebes; ’ frequently 
also with the addition ‘ in sight of Apet.’ The temple 
was dedicated to Ms deceased father, to the gods of 
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tlie dead, 0‘(iriR and TTaUior, bewdc's Anion and liia 
company. The dc'alli of Soli look ])laoo while I,ho - 
lomjile was in ooiir.so of lmildiii,i>. Wi' an* I old by (he 
inscrijhion which I'amses IF. pii( ii]);— 

King Rainsps IF. pxcciitpil lliis woik, iis his iiioimnK'iil, to his 
fatlipv Aiiipii-lhi, iihc kii'H of <U<* gods, the lord of heavoi), th(> ruler 
of Thebes : (nid Ik* finished Ihe house of bis hither ICiiig Meiu'iituh 
(iSeti). For he died, inul onlered the miliii of lieaveii, and he 
unitt'd himself with tin* huii-god in heaven, when Ihis his houso was 
being built. The gale.s hliowssl a mm .ml s|)iLci', .md nil the walls of 
stone and biiek wise yet to bo ini.sed ; all the work in it of writing 
oi'iiainting w.is unfinislu'd. 

Sell dedicated a special docimu'nt to tin*, moiunvy of 
his royal aiioe.s1ors in the lonpile of Abydos, namely, (he 
celebrated 'rablct of the Kiiips, called that, of Abydos, 
conlaininp tin* names of scvenl^i-six kings, up to llu* 
Ibunder of the empire, Mena. 

Ill Memphis and IFeliopolis, Sc'ti I. raised t-einples, 
or added new parts to k*mples aln'ady existing, whieh 
arc likewise designated as ‘splendid hiiililings.’ Al¬ 
though their last remains have, disiipjieari'd, without 
leaving a trace, their fonner existence is most surely 
proved by the testimony of inscrijitions. In the samci 
way we know that at the foot of the moiinlain behind 
the old town of El-ICab ho erected a temple to tin* 
godde,s.s Nekheb and another in Ihe form of a roe.k- 
grotto to ITalhor in her lioness form. 

Among the sculptors of the liim* the name of a 
certain Hi has been preserved; and among the painters 
Amen-nah-su is expressly celebrated as Ihe ‘ first 
painter.’ Eoth worked by the king’s ord(‘r in the 
decoration of the tomb wliioh was destined for I’auer, 
the reigning governor of Thebes, the son of the chief 
priest of Amen, Neb-neterUjSurnamed’I'hern, and of llie 
oldest among the saered priestesses of the god Mer- 
Amen-Ha, and also for her brother Tathao. 
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The abuuclatit tributes and taxes -wliieli undei- 
Teliuli-mes JIL Avere yearly contribiiled by llie con¬ 
quered nations and bis own subjeels, seem, from the 
reign of Heti, to have (lowed in less vigorously, while 
the wants of the kings were the same, and the erection 
of costly buildings required a ga’eat expenditure, l^ew 
sources must iiecds therefore he opened for the requisite 
means. So the king began to devote special cai‘e to the 
regular working of the gold-mines in Egypt and Nubia, 
and to the formation of wells in the midst of the parched 
mountain regions, from which the gold was to be won. 
One of these was the desert on the eastern side of the 
Nile, opposite to Edffl, which at this day bears the name 
of Eedesieh, and contains the remains of an old rock- 
temple. It marks the site of one of the resting-places 
on the road which led straight through the desert from 
the tOAvn of Coplos, on the Nile, to the harbour of 
Berenice, on the Bed Sea. The inscriptions on the 
temple date from the time of Seti I. They not only 
establish the existence of gold ore in the interior of the 
mountain, but also the po.sition o'f a well {hydrenma, as 
the Greeks called it), made by royal command, and relate 
how, in the ninth year of Seti, in the month Epiphi, on 
the 2Uth day, that king undertook a journey to see the 
gold mines which existed there. After he had gone 
many miles he halted to consider the information he 
had received, that the want of water made the road 
almost impassable, and that travellers died of thii'st in 
the hot season of the year. At a suitable place a well 
Avas bored, and a small rock-temple built there ‘ to the 
name of King Seti.’ Thereupon everytliing was done 
to carry on the gold-washing with success. The people 
who folloAved this laborious occupation were placed 
under the supervision of a hm'-jdt, or ‘ overseer of the 
foreign peoples,’ and measures AA^ere taken to eu8U}”e the 
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keei)iiig up of llie Icmplo and llio worship of ils deities, 
Osiris, Isis, and Ilorus, l)esides the t]u’C(' chief divinities^ 
of the country, i\nu‘u and llorenikhu of ^J’liebes, and 
L’lah of Memphis. The iuliahitaiits were* highly pleased 
with tliis work, for 

King Soli did lliis for his luoiuoriiU for lus fill her Amen-11,i luid 
liis coinpiiny of god^, iiivnu'ly, ho built iinow for tlioni a lionso of 
(j0(1, ill tlio intoiior of wldch Hio diviiiilios dwoll in full coulont- 
nioiil. ]l(' had tin'woll horod for thorn. Kiich a thing was never 
done hoforo by any king, oxoo 2 it him, the king. Thus did King 
Keti do a good woi'k, Iho honoliooiit dihiion.sor of wator, who pro- 
longiS lift' to his jiooiilo ; ho i.s for ovoiy one a f.itlior jind a niotlior. 
Tlipy sjpeak from mouth In monlh, ‘Aiiwii grant him (n long cxist- 
oiicc), inoiva.se to him an ev<*rlasting duration. Yo gods of the 
well ! assnro to liim yonr length of lift*, siiioe he lias made for us 
till) road to iriivel uiion, anil has opened wluit l.iy sliiit ii]) before 
our face. Now can wi* travel uji with ease, and roaeli the goal and 
rcniain living. The difHeiilt rond lies open thore hefoii* us, iind tho 
way has heeoiua good. Now the gold ean he carried up, as the king 
and lord has seen. All the living generations, and those which 
shall 1)0 hereafter, will pray for an eternal reineiuhrance for him. 
May be celebrate tho thirty years’ jubilee-feasts like Tniu ; may lie 
flourish liku Horus of Apollinopolis j because ho has founded a 
ineinorial in the lands of the gods, because he lias bored for water 
ill the niimnlains.’ 

Ill the execution of the work Aiii, the ‘ King’s sou oi 
Cush,’ as well as couuuander-iu-chiof of the Maztii, was 
present as the directing architect. This fact is attested 
hy rock-inscriptions, accompanied hy piotori.al rcjirc- 
seiitations, as, for example, that of the warlike, foreign 
goddess Antha, who rides on horsi^haok wielding a 
hattlc-axe and shield, like Bcllona, 

Whether, after all, the mines yicldt'd rich produce, 
and the goJd-washcrs delivered to the ‘reckoner of 
silver and gold of the land of the country of Upper and 
Lower Egyjit, TIi-.shera,’ the results of their lahorioiis 
employment in satisfactory quantity, we do not know, 
for upon this point the monuments are silent.. 

As Beti’s reign runs parallel with that of his son 
Ramses, wc will suppose, with the ancients, that liis soul 
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suddenly ilew away like a bii-d to the Egyptian heaven, 
to enjoy a better existence in the barque of the sun. 
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CnAFl’El} XII. 

J)yNASTY XIX.—ocm till iird. 

UpER-MAAT-1{a SOTHP-KN-IU IlA-MIOSriU MISRI-AmEN 
(BAAISES II.) CIU. B.C. ]8:58. 

This is tlie Icing wlio above all oUu'rs bears the name 
of A-nekht-u, ‘ the Oon{[iu‘rorj’ and whom the monu- 
menls and papyri often designalc by his popular names 
of Ses, Scstesu, Sefesu, or Sestura, that is, the ‘ Sefliosis 
who is called Harnesses ’ of Manetho, the Sesostris of 
Ihe Greeks. The miinber of his inonumoits still exist¬ 
ing in Egypt and Nnbia is so groat that tlie historian 
finds it difficult to know where to begin or to end his 
work. If to honour the memory of his father be the 
chief duty of a loyal son—and we shall see that this 
was the feeling of Eainses U. —the beginning is made 
easy. 

King Seti I. was dead, and the temple at Abydos 
was still unfinished. The first care of liamses was to 
complete the work and to record the intention which 
was uppermost in his mind. 

The lord of the hind arose as king, to show honour to his fatlior, 
in his first year, on his first journoy to Thobos, llo haJ oiuisod 
likenesses of his father, who was King Soti 1., to bo soulpturod, tho 
one in Thobos, the other in Momphis at tho outrauoo gate, which ho 
had executed for himsolf, besides those which woro in Nifur, tho 
neoropolis of Abydos. Thus ho fulfilled tho wish which moved 
his heart, since he had been on oarlh, on tho ground of Uio god 
Unnefer. He renewed tho reinoiubi’ance of his father, and of those 
who rest in the under world, in that ho nmdo his name to live, and 
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caused his portraits to be made, aud lixed the revenues set apart 
for his venerated jierson, and filled his house and richly decked out 
his altars. The walls were rebuilt, which had hecoino old in his 
favourite house; the halls in his temple were rebuilt, its walls were 
covered, its gates were raised up * whatever had fallen into decay in 
the burial-place of his father in. the necropolis was restored, and 
[the works of art whiuh] had been carried away wore brought back 
into the interior. 


The king (now) returned from the capital of the land of the South. 
[As soon a.s] the sun [had risen], the journey was commenced. As 
the ships of the king sailed on, they throw their brightne.ss on the 
river. The order was given for the journey down the stream to the 
stronghold of the city of Ra-massu, the Conqueror. 

Then the king, in order to behold his father, made the rowers 
enter the canal of Nifur, with the intention of offering a sacrifice to 
the beneficent god TJnnefer with his choicest libations, .and of pray¬ 
ing lo [the divinity] of his brother Anhur, the son of Ha in . , . as 
which ho abides there. 

There he found the halls of the dead of the fomer ldng.s, and 
their graves, which are in Abydos, hastening to the beginning of 
desolation. Their burial-places had become dilapidated from the 
foundations. [The stones were tom away] out of the ground, their 
walls lay scattered about on the road, no brick hold to another, the 
hall ‘ of the second birth ’ lay hr ruins, nothing had been built up 
[for the father by his son], who should have been busied in preserv¬ 
ing it according to his expectations, siueo its possessor had flown up 
to heaven. Not one son had renewed the memorial of his father, 
who rested in the grave. 

There was the temple of Seti. The front and back elevations 
were in process of building when he entered the realm, of heaven. 
Unfinished was his monument; tho columns were not raised on 
their bases, his statues lay upon the earth; they were not sculptured 
according to the corresponding measure of ‘the golden chamber.’ 
His revenues failed. The servants of tlie temple without distinction 
had taken what was brought in fi’om the fields, the boundai'y marks 
of which were not staked out on the land. 

The king speaks to the ohamherloin at his side: ‘Speak, that 
there may be assembled the princes, the favourites of the king, tho 
commanders of tho body-guards, as they are (i.e. all of them), the 
architects, according lo them number, and the superintendents of 
tho house of the rolls of tho books.’ 

When thoy had oome before the king, their noses touched the 
ground, and their feet lay on the ground for joy; they fell down to 
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the ground, tuid wiUi t.lic'ir Iisuids llicy jiraycd to (lie king. Tlusy 
praised tliis divino bonefnetor, wkilo tlioy ('.valk’d hi.s grace in his 
pi'oheiiec. 

The king .speaks to tliem after iiu interval: ‘ F liave called you 
bouauso of a deUinnination regarding that whieh F am about to do. 
T bavo licbeld tlio liou.sos of tlio neevoiiolis, the graves of Abydos. 
The buildings of thorn roquiiii labrnn- from iJio times of their pos- 
.sos.sors down to the pro,sent tlay. Wlion the hod iU'o.se in the place 
of his father, ho did not renew the memorial of his }iarout. In 
my mind I have pondew'd witli myself the s)jleiulid oeeusion foj- 
good woi'ks for coming times (?), The most beautiful thing to 
Ix-hold, tihe best thing to hi'ar, is a ehild with a thankful breast, 
whoso licart boats for bis fat.her. Wherefore my heart urges mo to 
do wliat is good for IMonoptali. I will eauso them to talk Fci' ever 
and «(,()i'nally of lii.s .son, who h;us awakonod hi.s name lo life. My 
father Osiris will reward mo for this with a long e.vislenee, like his 
son Floras. Lot me do what he did; let me he e.'i.eclleiit, just as 
ho -was oxoelleut, for my parent, 1, who am a seioii of the sun-god 
Ha. 

‘[1 gave orders fortlio buildingsl, T myself laid their foundation- 
stouo to buihl [the work. J. hwl an imag(>] made of him who begat 
mo, my father, of gold, qiiito now. 

' Til the first year of my voign as king 1 had givou orders to 
provide his templo with stores. I scoured (.0 him his lield.s, [and 
fixed their boundaries,] and appointed him revenues for his worship, 
[and arranged the sacrificos of oxon and goe.so and broad] and wine 
and incense aud other things. T planted for him groves to grow up 
for him. Thus was hia liouso under my protection ; T took upon 
myself all his buildings from the Uuio that [I was crowned as king], 
Amd thus I was a child [whoso heart was full of thanks towards] 
his falher who had exalted mo. 

‘ 1 will renew the memorial. I will not uogle.ot his tomb as 
children are accustomed to do, who do not I’auionibor their father. 
[Men shall speak of mo] as of a sou who did good, and shall estimate 
the strength of my fatlier in mo his child. T will complete it be¬ 
cause T am lord of the laud. I will take care of it beenuso it is 
fitting and right. 

‘I clotho the walls in tho temjilo of my parent. 1 will oommis- 
sion the man of my choice to lumtcn the buddings for him, to build 
up again what was sunken of its walls, [and to mi.so up] his teundo 
wings on tho [front side,] to oiutho Ids house, to orcct his pillars, 
aud to place tho blocks on tho pluues of tho foundation-stone. 
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oiico. Let it lie iii.scribed with iny ii.niie, and willi (be iiiinio of my 
father. As the ,soii i.s, .so was (lie falher [who bi'fiat him].' 

The king’s friends spisik in answer to the divine benefactor ; 

‘ [That which thou Imst doteriuiiied,] 0 king, do it. nemomber 
that which was sunk in forgetfulness, renew the inoimmonts in 
the necropolis, and all the plans which were behinrlhand, execute 
them as is right and fitting. —Thou art now king of Upper Egy 2 )t 
and Lower Egypt. Do good even Jis tliou wiliest. Let thy heart 
be satisfied in doing what is right. Eor th.it which is done for the 
honour of the gods, that will be aceciited and [rewarded by the 
immortals] when thou hereafter slialt rise to heaven. When thy 
grace raises hiui.self to the orb of light, then shall the eyes see thy 
glorious \irtues in the sight of gods and men. Tims do thou. Re¬ 
new memorial .after memorial to the gods. Therefore .shall thy father 
Ra eommand that thy name shall resound in all hands, beginning 
in the south with Khent-hon-nefer, northwards from the shores 
of the sea as f.ar .as the nations of Ruthen. The foreign fortresses 
and towns of the king and the uitias, well guarded and occupied 
with their inliabitants, and [the dwellers in all places, they spoak 
of thee,] that thou art as a gotl for every one. They awake to 
offer incense to thee. Thus according to tlie will of thy father Tmu, 
the black land (Egypt) and the rod laud (Teshorifc) praise thee, 
0 king.’ 


When [this speech] from the liiis of tho prinoe.s before their lord 
[was ended,] then tho king connn.anded, and gave commission to tho 
architects, and separated the pooplo of the uia.souB .and of tho stone¬ 
cutters with the holp of the graver, and tho drauglitsmen, and all 
kinds of .artists, to build tho most holy idaee for his father, and to 
rtiise up what had fallen into decay in tlie necropolis, and in tho 
temple of his father, who sojourns among tho doceasod ones. 

Then [ho began] to have the statues of his father oarved, from 
tho first year. The rovoiiucs wore doubled for his worship, his 
temple was enriched according to the number of its wants. He 
appointed its register of fields and peasants and herds. He named 
its priests acoording to their service, and the proiihot, to raise in his 
hands [tho incense-vessel], and he appointed the temjile servants 
for the performance of tho works for him. His barns were many, 
full of wheat [and his storehouses in aU plenty]. His domain was 
immense in the South and in the North, and was jilaoed under the 
administration of the supoiintondent of his temple. In such wise 
did King Ramses XI. for his father, King Seti, utidor the protection 
of Unnefer, 
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He I'ciiofttod wlial. ho hud done fov his honour in Tlioboa, in On, 
and ill Mcinphia, where his aUiUics rested in (lu'ir place's, and in all 
the places of the granariea. 

Tlioao are the words of King llamses IT., [to sing] what he did 
for his father, the Osiris-king Hoti. lie speaks thus : 

‘ Awake, raise thy face to heaven, behold the sun, my father 
Moneptah, thou who art like (Jod. Hero am T, who make thy 
name to live. T am thy guardian, and my care is directed to thy 
temple and to thy altars, which are raised up again. Thourcstost 
in tlie deep like 0.siris, while I rule like Ka among men (and 
possess) the greaii throne of 'Pmu, like Jlorus, the .son of Isis, the 
guardian of his father. ISoantiful is that which I have done for 
thee.— 

‘Thou enterest on a second o.xisienee. I caused tlioe to be 
fashioned, I built thy house which thou didst love, in which thy imago 
stands, in the necropolis of Ahydos for over. 1 sot apart revenues 
for thee for thy worship daily, to ho just lowards thee. If anything 
is in my power, which seems to la* wanting to thee, I do it for thee. 
Thy liearb shall bo satisfied, that llu' Ix'st slialJ bo done for thy 
name. T appoint for thoe the pricsls of tho vessel of holy water, 
provided witli everything for sprinkling tho water on the ground, 
besides meat luid drink. I myself, 1 myself am come hero to be¬ 
hold thy temple near that of ITuuofer, tlie (‘Imial king. I urged 
on tho building of it, I olothod [tho walls], I did that which thou 
didst wish, that it may ho done for thy whole house. .T established 
thy name therein to all otornity. May it 1)0 dono in truth, may it 
succeed according to my intention. T dedicated to thee the lands of 
the South for the service of thy temple, and tho lands of tho North, 
they bring to Uiee tlioir gifts heJbro thy boautifnl countouanoo, 
I gathered together tho people of thy s('rvico one and all, assigning 
them to the prophet of tliy temjda All thy property slinll remain 
in one great whole, to keep up thy temple for all time. 1 made 
presents to thy silver ohamhor j it is rich in troasuros which are 
well pleasing to tho heart, and I apportioned to thno tho trilmtos 
at the same time. T dedicated to thoo ship.s with their freight on 
the great sea, which should bring to thoo [tho wondorful produc¬ 
tions] of tho holy land. The morohonls carry ou their commerce 
with their wares, and thoir productions of gold and silver and bronze, 
T fixed for thee the number of the fields according to the propor¬ 
tion of the claims [of tliy temple]. Great is thoir number according 
to thoir valuation in acres. 1 provided thee with land-surveyors 
and husbandmen, to deliver the com for thy revenues. T dedicated 
to thee barks with their crows, and lalmurers for tho foiling of 
wood, for the purpose of building wliat is wanting in ships for thy 
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house. I giivo thcc herds of .‘vll kinds of catl.lo bo increaso thy 
revouuos, according to what is right. I fixed for thoo tho tribute 
of birds in tho marshes for thy nooessirry siiHtonaiicc. I [causal to 
be delivered to thee] living geese, to keep up tho breed of tho birds. 
I gave to thee fishermen on the river and on all the lakes, to feed 
the workmen who load the sea-going ships. I have provided thy 
temple with aU kinds of guilds of my handi[craftsmen]. Thy 
temple servants have been made up to their full number from tho 
best people, and tho peasants pay their taxes in woven stuffs for thy 
driipory. Thy men-servants and maid-servants work in the fields in 
all the town districts. Each man thus performs his service, to fill 
thy house. 

‘Thou hast entered into tho realm of heaven. Thou accom- 
paniest the sun-god Ea. Thou art united with the stars and tho 
moon. Thou restest in the deep, like those who dwell in it with 
Unnefer, the eternal. Thy hands move tire god T)uu in heaven 
and on earth, like the wandering stars and the fixed stars. Thou 
remain ost in the forop.art of the bark of millions. When the sun 
rises in the tabernacle of heaven, thine eyes beliold his splendour. 
When Tmu (tho evening sun) goes to rest on tho earth, thou art in 
his train. Thou entorest the secret house before his lord. Tliyfoot 
wanders in the deep. Thou remainost in the company of the gods 
of the under world. 

‘ But I obtain by my prayers tlie breath (of life) at thy awaking, 
thou glorious one 1 and I praise thy numerous names day by day, 
I who love my father.—I let myself be guided by thy viitue. So 
long as I stay on earth, I will offer a sacrifice to thee. My hand 
shall bring the libations for thy name to thy [remembrance] in all 
thy abodes. 

‘ Come, speak to Ba [that he may grant long years] of life to Ids 
son, and to XJnuefer, with a heart full of love, that he may grant 
length of time upon length of time, united to the thirty-years’ feasts 
of jubilee, to King Ramses. Well will it be for thee that I should 
be king for a long time, for thou wilt be honoured *by a good son, 
who remembers his father. I wiU be a [protector and] guardian for 
thy temple day by day, to have regard to the wonts of thy worship 
in every way. If I should hear of any injury which threatens to 
invade it, I will give the order immediately to remove it in every 
way. Thou shalt be treated as if thou wert still alive. So long as 
I shall reign, my attention shall bo directed continually to thy 
temple. My heart beats for thee j T wiU be thy guardian for the 
honour of thy name. If thou also roinainest in the deep, tho 
best, tho very best shall be thy portion as long as I live, I, King 
Ramses.’ 
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Tlip Hpiril, of Uu' (Icooasod llicMi .appears from 
the under world to answer ihe, vows of Ramses. To 
him, the son, bo all i^ood fori line, ^^lory, healih, and 
joy, and wlialevcr els<' a man could wisli, but above 
all wdiat Eainses most coveted, a very lonji term of life, 
to be measuri'd by the thirty years’ feast of jubilee. 
What give.s this in.scriplion its special value in relation 
to hislory may be staled in a few words. Tt is that 
Seti I. was apjiarently buried first, of all in Abydos, 
where the soil, impregnated with salt, is favourable to 
the preservation of the dead; and the ]>ositiou of his 
temple, dedicatc'd to Osiris, quite agrea'S with this. His 
body was probably removeil aftm'wards to ^J'hebes. 

In the course of his long reign Ibimses 11. comjileted 
the temple begun by his father at Abydos. He must 
have been advaticed in yeans when it was finis]led, since 
not less than sixty sons and fifty-nine, daugliters greeted 
in their ofligies tire entrance of the pilgrims at the 
principal gate. 

In proportion as the works I'xec.uled under Reti I. 
present siileiidid example's of Egjqjtian ai'chilaciuvo and 
sculpture, just so pour and inferior are the buildings 
executed by Eamses 11. The feeling also of gratitude 
toward.s his parent seems to have gratlually faded away, 
as years increased upon him, to such a degree that he 
did not even deem it wrong to chisel out the names and 
memorials of his father in many phu’es of the temple 
walls, and to substitute his own. 

In the fifth year of t.hi3 king’s reign a gre.at war broke 
out between Egypt and the IClieta, in wliicli ICadesh was 
the rallying-point. Besides the prince of the Kheta, 
there wore as his allies the kings and peoples of Aratliu 
(Aradus), Khihbu (Haleb), of the river-land of Haharain, 
of Qazauadana (Gauzanitis—Goshen), of Malunna, of 
Pidasa (Pidasis), of Leka (the Ligyes), of tlic H.ardani, 
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or Daiuliini (Davdauiiuis in Kurdistan), of tlieMasu (the 
inhabit aids of Mount/ Masius), of Korkosh (the Oir- 
gesites ?) or Xeshkeah, of Qirqiinosli (Clarcheinish), of 
Akerith, of Anau-gas (Jenysus), of Mushanath, all 
‘ peoples from the extremest end of the sea to the land 
of the Kheta.’ 

It was a slaughter of peoples, in the fullest sense of 
the word, that was jirepared at Kadesh, out of which 
Ramses came but as a doubtful conqueror, and had to 
thank his own personal bravery for his life and pre¬ 
servation, since ‘he was.aU alone and no other was 
with him.’ 

This heroic feat was the theme of the celebrated 
epic poem of Pentaur the scribe, of which we not onl^ 
possess a papyrus copy but its words cover the whole 
surface of walls in the temples at Abydos, Luqsor, 
Karnak, the Eamesseum, and Abh Simbel. An un¬ 
known painter has chiselled in deep work on the wall 
of the temple at Karnak a vivid representation of the 
battle of Kadesh—the stomiing of the forti-ess, the over¬ 
throw of the enemy, and the details of the camp life of 
the Egyptians. The tent of Pharaoh is seen in the 
middle of the camp, and near it the movable shrine of 
the divinities of Egypt. Above the picture is the 
inscription, ‘ This is the first legion of Amen, who bestows 
victory on Ramses IT.; Pharaoh is with it. It is occupied 
in pitching its camp.’ Not fai’ offsits the king, enthroned, 
receiving the reports of Hs generals, while the soldiers 
are dragging forwai'd two foreigners about whom the 
inscription says, ‘This is the arrival of the spies of 
Pharaoh; they bring two spies of the people of the 
Kheta before Pharaoh. Tliey are beating them to make 
them declare where the king of the Kheta is.’ The 
war-chariots and legions of Amen, Ptah, Phrah, and 
SutekJt are seen passing in good order before the king, 
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iVTorcenary troopa iiiv not wiiiiliiiflf, for Lh(' Cololiiaii 
Sliardaua, whose fine liiuai was well Iviiowii to autirpiity 
ujulor the iuuu<‘ of Havdoiiiaii, ajjpear iuuoiig the 
Egyptian allies. ^I’licy aiv (li.sl iiiguislied hy Iheiv hel¬ 
mets with horns and a hall-shtiped eve,si, liy their long 
swords and the round .siiiehls on their left, arm, while 
their right hand grasps a spear. 

The Klieta and their allies are also vividly repre¬ 
sented. The (Janaaiiitcs ar(‘ distingiiislu'd in (lie most 
striking manner from the allies, of raees unknown to 
us, who are attired with tnrhan-like coverings for 
the head, oj- with high caps such as are still worn at 
the present day hy the IVrsians. Hhort swords, lances, 
hows and arroivs, foi-m Ihe weapons of llui Egyptian 
enemies. Among llie Tuhir, ‘eliosen ones,’ who follow 
in (he train of (he IChela king ai’o the Qjnhu^ or 
‘ slingers,’ who formed his hody-guard. 

Wonderfally rich is the gnsat battle-picture, which 
represents the light of the ({hariols htdbre [Cade.sh on 
the hanks of the Oroiites. While (he gigantic, form 
of Eamscs, in the very midst of the mass of hostile 
chariots, performs dec-ds of the highest prowt'ss, to the 
astomshmcnl of the Egyptians and of their onemios, 
his hrave son, Ihrahiunamof, as the chief commauder 
of the chariots, heads the al.taek on the, chariots of the 
enemy. B(jveral of his brotliers, the children of Ramses, 
take part in the battle. Tlio chariots of (he Klieta 
and their warriors are thrown into the river; and 
among them the king of KUilibu, whom his soldiers 
have just dragged out of the water, and are endeavour¬ 
ing to restore to aniuialion. They hold him head 
downwards by the legs. The inscription by the side 
runs thus:— 

This is tho king ot Khilibu. IRh warriors ar(» raising him up 
after Pharaoh has thrown him into tho water. 
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The beginning of the battle is described in a short 
inscrii)tiou annexed to the picture :— 

When the king had halted, ho sat down to the novUi-wosl of tlio 
town of "Eadosh. He had ooiuo up •with Lho hostilo hosts of Khcta, 
being quite alono, no other was with liiin. Tlioro wore thousands 
and hundreds of chariots round about him on all sides. Ho 
dashed them down in heaps of dead bodies before his horses. 
Ho killed all Uio kings of all the peoples who wore allies of the 
(king) of Kheta, together with his princes and elders, his warriors 
and his hor.so.s. Ha threw them one upon another, head over 
heels, into the water of the Orontes. There tho king of Khota 
turned round, and raised up liis hands to implore tho divine 
benefactor. 

The battle, or rather butchery, seems to have been 
as little agreeable to the people of the Kheta as to their 
lords, for 

the hostile Kheta speak, proismg the divine benefactor thus ; 

‘ Give us freedom (literally, breath) from thy hand, 0 good king ! 
Let us lie at thy feet ; the fear of thee has opened tho land of 
Kheta. Wo are liko the foals of mures, which tremble in terror at 
the sight of the grim lion.’ 

Ill the customary manner, as already described, the 
inscriptions sing the praise of their king:— 

The bravo and bold conqueror of tho nations, of the highest 
valour in tho Hold of battle, firm on liorscbaok, and glorious on 
his chariot, whom nono con csoapo when ho seises liis bow and 
arrows. 

A less poetical and ornate description of the great 
battle of Kadesh is preserved in a record repeated 
several times on the temple walls. It runs as follows:— 

(1) In tho 6th year, in the month Epiphi, on the 9 th day, in 
the reiga of King Ramses II., the Phoraoh was (2) in the land 
of Zahi, on his second campaign. Good watoh was kept over the 
king in the camp of Pharaoh on the heights to the south of (3) the 
city of Kadesh. Pharaoh came forth as soon as the sun rose, and 
put on the (war) array of his father Mentu, And the sovereign 
went further (4) upwards, and came to the south of the town of 
Shahatun. There came to meet liim two 8hasu, in order to speak 
to (6) Pharaoh thus;— 
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‘ W(j nvo brolIu'i'H, wlio Ik'Iom'^ I/O tlio cliiofs of tlio tvihos of Uio 
ShiiMi, wliicli iiro (fi) in Mt(‘ (loniiiiioii of hlio kiiiji; of Klu'lii. Thoy 
<.‘onimiiii(l('(l us lo j^o to Phiiiiioli, lio sjif.-ik (lius : Wo wisli to bo 
aoi’Viinis (7) to tlio liouso of I'li.ii'iioli, so lluit wo iniiy sopuriito our- 
solvoH from tli(‘ kiiif{ of I'^liotii. I>iit now (M) tlu' king of Kliota 
stoya i3) tlio biud of Kliilibu, to tlio north of Tuik')), for lio fours 
Phiiraob, intoiwling forwiirds (!)) to iidviiuoo.’ 

Thus spako Uio two Sliii->u. Ihit tlic words whic-h tlipy had 
spoken to the king -woro v/iiii lies ; (10) for tlio king of Khota had 
scut thorn to spy out whoro Pliaraoh was, so tliidi I ho (11) soldiers of 
I’haraoh should not piH'jairo nii iiiubush in i.ho roar, in order to fight 
with the king of Khota. Kor tlu' king of Khota liad (12) oouio 
with all the kings of all pooph's, with horsos ainl riders, which he 
brought with him in groat numbor.s and stood there ready (13) in 
an anibush behind tho town of Kailesh, (lie wiekod. And the king 
did not diseovor tho ine.ining of their wonls. 

And I’lmraoli went furtlu'i tlownwards, and oanio to tho I'ogiou 
to tho north-west of Kadesli, wlieio he slayed to rest on (M) a 
golden couch of iH'pose. There uani<> in tin* sjnes, who hidonged to 
tho seiwanls of tho king, and Itt’onght wilh then) two spies of tho 
king of (Ifi) Khota. VVhou thoy liad Ix'on hroiight forward, Pha- 
raoli spako to thorn : ‘Who aro yoV Thoy sniil, ‘We belong to 
(16) tho king of Khela, who sent us to son wh(>ro J’liamoh is.’ 
Then spake to thorn (17) Plwvnoh ; ‘ lie, whoro stays ho, the king 
of Khota 9 Ifor 1 have heaifl .say that ho is in tin* land of Khilibu?’ 
They said ! ‘lloliold (IK) tho king of Kheta slays tlioro, and niueh 
people with him, whom ho has brought with Iiim (ID) in groat 
numbers from all countries whioh aro situated in the ttwrltory of 
the land of Khota, of tho lainl of Naliai’ain (2U) and of all tho Kiti. 
Thoy aro provided with riders and liorsos, who hi'ing with thorn (21) 
tlie impleninnts of war, and I hoy aro move tluiu tho sand of tho sea. 
Behold, thoy stay thoro in tunlmsU to fight hohiiul tho town of 
Kadesli, (22) tho wiekod.’ 

Then Pharaoh eallod tho priucos boforo him, that thoy luiglit 
hear (23) all the words whioh tlio tAvo spies of tho liind of Khota, 
who wore present, had spoken. Tho king spako to tliom : ‘ lioliold 
tho wisdom (24) of tlio govornor and of I.ho prinoos of the lands 
of tho house of Pharaoh in this matter 1 They stood there speak¬ 
ing daily tlius to Pharaoh (2r)) “Tlie king of Kheta is in the 
land of Khilibu j ho has fled hnforo Pharaoh sinoo ho lio.ard say that 
he would como to him aoeording to the words of Pharaoh daily.” 
(26) Now boliold what J havo hod to hoar in this hour from tho 
two spies, Tho king of ICliota is come up with imicli pooplo, 
who are witli him with horses and riders (27) os miviiy as the 
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iidiLcl. They stiiiid llioi'c bfljiiwl tlic Lowu of Kadciali, the wickod. 
Tliufl has it happonocl tliat tho governor and the princes knew 
nothing, to whom (28) tho countries of tho liouso of Pharaoh 
aro entrusted. (29) It was their duty to have said, 'Hiey aro 
come up.' 

Then tho princes who were hoforo Plinraoh spake thus.: ‘ Tho 
fault (!i0) is groat whieli tho governor and the princes of the house 
of Pharaoh have committed, that they did not make enquiries (31) 
where the king of Kheta stayed at each time, (32) that they might 
liave given notice daily to PJiar'sioh.' 

Then (33) was the comniissiou given to a captain to urge on 
in haste tho army of tlio king, which entered into the country 
(31) to the south of Whaljatun, to direet them to the spot where 
(35) Pliar.xoh was. For Pharaoh liad relied on the words of tho 
princes, wliilo in the meaiitimo the king of Khela came up with 
muili people that wore with him, with riders (.'hi) and horses. So 
exocodiiig groat was the number of the people that was with him. 
They had piis.sed over the ditch, which is to tho south of the town 
of Kaclesh, and they fell upon tho army of Pharaoh, which entered 
in without having any information. And (37) the army and tho 
horses of Pharaoh givve way before thorn on tho road upwards to 
the place whore the king was. Then tho hostile hosts of the king 
of Kheta surrounded the (38) followers of Pharaoh, who were by 
his side. 

When Pharaoh behold this, he booamo wroth against them, 
and ho was like his fatlior Mentu. He put on his war array 
(39) and took liis arms, and appeared like tlio god Baal in his 
time. Ami he mounted his horse, and hurried forth in a quick 
course. (10) Ho was all alone. Ho rushed into tho midst of tho 
hostile hosts of tho king of Kheta and tho much people that were 
with him. ('ll) And PJiaraoli, like the god Sirtekh, the glorious, 
cast them down and slew them. ‘And J the Idng flung them down 
head ovor heels, one after the other, into the water of the Arantha. 
T (42) subdued all the people, and yet I was alone, for my war¬ 
riors and my charioteers had left mo in the lurch. Hone of them 
stood (by mo). Thou tlie kiug of Kheta raised his hands to pray 
before mo,’ 

(-13-44) ‘I swear it as truly as the Sun-god loves me, as truly 
os my father, the god Tmu, blesses me, that all the deeds which I 
the king have I’elated, these I truly performed before my n,rmy, and 
boforfi my charioteers.’ 

About t-wo years after the events described above, 
Pentaur, the poet, finished bis heroic .song. Throughout 
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the poem the peculiar cast of Egyptian thought is 
clearly visihh'; suhjoiiuHl is a traiislatioii of it:— 

THE lIltHOK-' J'ORM OE IMWTAUIl. 

Boghuiiug of til0 victory of King Rimusi's Mc'ri-Amon--may Jio 
live for over !—wliioli he obtaiiipcl ovor the pcojilo of tlio Khota, of 
Niiliai’ain, of Maluuua, of I’idasii, of t 1 ii> Dartlani, ovor bho people 
of Masa, of Fftirkisha, of QasiiaLui, of (Jai’qaniish, of Kati, of 
Anaugas, over the pooplo of Akcrith and MuHliatiafli. 

Tlie youlhful king with tli(> bold hand htin nol his equal, llis 
arms arc powerful, hifl heart is linn, his streiigih is like that of the 
god of war, Meulu, in the uiid.st (of the iiglil. Jle leads| his war¬ 
riors to unknown peoples. Ifo seizes his weapons, and is a wall [of 
iron for liis warriors |, their shiold in tho day of hattlo. llo seizes 
his how, and no one is equal to him. Miglitier than a hundred 

thousand united <ogetlu-r go(‘s In* r<)rwiird.s... 

.llis ('(mrugo is (inn libo tliat of a hull whie.h soizi's [tho 

.Ill) has Hiuitteu| all peoplas who had uuitod thomselvos 

together. No man knows tho thouwind.s of men who fell down, nor 
tho hundreds of thousanda that sank hefore his glonco. Terrible is 
ho when his war-cry rosouiida; holder than the wliolo world; [dread¬ 
ful] as tho grim lion in tho valley of the gazelles, llis command 
[will bo porfermed. No opjionont dares) to sjieak against him 
Wise is llis counsol. (Jouijikdo are hi.s decisions, wlioii Jio wears the 
royal crown Alof and declares his will, a protector of his people 
[against unrightoousueas). Ifis heart is like a mountain of iron 
Suoh is King llamso.s IMori Amen. 

After tho king had armed his people and his cliariots, and in 
like luannor tho Shardeniaus, which ivero once his jirisouers .... 
. , . then was tho order given them for tho hattlo. Tho king took 
llis way downwards, and his poo2>lo and liis chariots aocompanied 
him, and followed tho best road on their mereli. 

in tho fifth year, on tlm ninth day of tho mouth Vayiii, tho fort¬ 
ress of Kliotam (Etham) of tho land of /ar opoiiotl to tho king 

.As if ho had heoii tho god of war, Moutu himself, tho 

whole world trembled [at his approaoli |, and terror seized all onomios 
who camo near to bow tboinselvos boforo tho king. And his war¬ 
riors passed by tho path of tho do.sert, and went on along the roads 
of tho north. 

Many days after tliis tho king was in the city of Hamses Mori- 
Ameii [which is situated in Zalvij. After tho king had marched 

upwards, he reached.and arrived as far ns Kadosh, Then 

the king passed by in tlioir sight liko his father Montu, tho lord 
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of Tliebos. Ho nini-clied through the valley of the river Arunatha, 
(with him) the first legion of Amen, who sooures victory to the 
king Ramses Meri-Auieu. And when the king approached the 
city, behold there was tlie miserable king of the hostile Kheta 
(already) arrived. Ho had assembled with him aU the peoples 
from the uttermost ends of the sea to the people of the Khota. 
They had aixived in groat numbers: the people of Naharain, the 
people of Ai-atliu, of the Dardani, the Masn, the Pidasa, the Ma- 
lunna, the Rarkish (or Ifaslikish), the Loka, Qazuadana, Kirkaraish, 
Akarith, Kati, the wliole people of Anaugas every one of them, 
Mushanath, and Kadosli. He Iiocl left no people on his road 
without bringing them with him. Their number was endless; 
not! ling like it had over been before. They covered mountains and 
volleys like grasshoppers for tlioir number. He had not left silver 
nor gold with his 2ieoplo ; ho had taken away all their goods and 
possessions, to give it to the people who accompanied him to the 
war. 

Now had the miserable king of the hostile Khota and the many 
peoples which woi'O with him hidden themselves in an ambu,sh 
to tlic north-west of the city of Kadosh, while Pharaoh was alone, 
no other was with him. The legion of Amen advanced behind 
him. The legion of Plira went into the ditch on the territory 
which lies to the west of the town of Shabatuna, divided by a long 
interval from the legion of Ptah, in the midst, [in the direction] 
towards the town of Ariiania. Tho logioii of Sutokh marched on by 
their roads. And tho king called together all the chief men of his 
warriors. Behold, they wore at tho lake of tho land of the 
Amoi'ites. At the same time the miserable king of Kheta was in 
the midst of his warriors, which were with him. But his hand 
was not so bold as to venture on battle with Pharaoh, Therefore 
he drew away the horsemen and tho chariots, which were numerous 
as the sand. And they stood three men in each war-ohariot, and 
thoro were assembled in one spot tho best heroes of tho army of 
ICliota, well appointed with all weapons for tho fight. They did not 
daro to advance. They stood in ambush to the north-west of the 
town of Kadesh. Then they went out from Kadosh, on tho side of 
tho south, and throw tliemselves into the midst of the legion of 
Phra Horemkhu, which gave way, and was not prepared for tho 
fight. There Phai'aoh’s warriors and chariots gave way before them. 
And Phai’aoh had placed himself to the north of the town of Kadesh, 
on tho west side of the river Arunatha, Then they came to tell 
the king. Then tlio king arose, like his father Mentu; he 
grasped his weapons and put on his armour, just like Baal in his 
time. And the noble pair of horses which carried Phai'aoh, and 
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wliobo iiiiiiio was ‘ VicLoiy in Tliolios,’ Ihoy wore from tlin court 
of Kin^ Ham,SI'S TMcri-Amoii. Wlicii Iho king had quickened his 
course, ho rushod into the midst of tho hostile hosts of Kheta, all 
alono, no oUior was wilh him. When I’haraoh had done this, ho 
looked behind him and found himself .surrounded by :1,.')00 pairs 
of horses, and his vi'ti'eat was bissot by the liravost heroes of tho king 
of tho miserablo Kheta, and by all tho numerous peoples which wore 
with him, of Arathu, of Masu, of I'idiisa, of Keshkesh, of Malunua, 
of Qamuadaua, of Khililm, of Akerith, of Kadesh, and of Loka. 
And thi're wore three men in oiu-h chariot, and they were all 
gathered together. 

And not one of my princes, not one of my captains of tho 
chariots, not one of iny chief men, not one of my knights was there. 
IVIy warriors and my chariots had abandoned mo, not one of them 
was there to take part in tho battle. 

Thereupon spoak.s Pharaoh: ‘When) art thou, my father Amcnl 
If this means that tho fat her has forgotten his son, behold have I 
done anything without thy knowledge, or have I not gone and 
followed tho judgini*nl.s of thy mouth ? Never were the precepts 
of thy mouth traii.sgr('ssed, nor have f broken thy emumands in 
any respect. Tho noblo lord and ruler of Ifigypt, should he bow 
himself before tho foreign peoples In his way 1 Whatover may bo 
tho intention of these hord.smeii, Amou should stand higher than 
the misorablo one who knows nothing of (lod. Shall it have boon 
for nothing that 1 have dodicatod to thoo many and nol)lG monu¬ 
ments, that 1 have lillod thy tcm])los with my i)risonerH of war, 
that I havo built to thee temples to last many Ihousands of years, 
that T have given to thoo all iny substaneo as household furni- 
turo, that tho whole united land has been ordered to pay tribute to 
thee, that T have dedirated to tliiH' sacrilici's of ten thousands of 
oxen, and of all good and sweot-smelling wooils 1 Novor did I 
withliold my hand from doing that whieli thy wish I’equircd. I 
havo built for thee propyltca and wonderful works of stone, T havo 
raised to thoo masts for all times, I have conveyed obelisks for thoo 
from tho island of Elophantind. It was I who had brought for 
thoo the everlasting stone, who caused tho ships to go for thee on 
tho sea, to bring thoo tho productions of foreign nations. Wliero 
has it boon told that such ii thing was done at any other time? 
Let him bo put to shanio who rqjccts tliy coamiands, but good bo to 
him who aoknowledgos thoo, 0 Amou I t havo acted for tlieo with 
a willing heart j thornfora 1 call on thoo. Behold now, Amou, I 
am in the midst of many unknown peoples in groat numbers. All 
have unilod thomselvos, and I nui all alono ; no other is with mo j 
my warriors and my charioteers havo deserted mo. I called to them, 
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and not one of them hravcl my voice. But I find that Amen is 
better to mo than millions of waiTiors, than hundreds of thousands 
of horses than tens of thousands of brothers .-nul .sons, oven if they 
were all united tog(sthcr in ou(‘ place. The works of a multitude of 
men are nothinjr; Amen is bettor than Ihey. What h,\,s liapponeil 
to me here is according to the command of thy mouth, t) Amen, 
and I will not transgress thy command, lleholcl i call upon thee at 
the uttermost ends of tho world’ 

And my voico found un echo in Hennonbhis, and Amon heard 
it and came at my cry. He wsaehed out his hand to me, and I 
shouted for joy. Ho called out to me from behind: ‘ i have 
hastened to thee, Ramses Meri-Ameii. I am with thee. T am he, 
ihy father, tho sun-god Ra. My hnnd is witli thee. Yes! lam 
worth more than hundreds of thousands united in one place. I am 
the lord of victory, tho friend of valour ; 1 liavo found in thee, a right 
spirit, and my heart rejoices thorcal.’ 

All this oame to pass. I was ehiingoil, being made like the god 
Meutu. I hurled the dart wilh my right hand, T fought with my 
left hand. I was like Baal in his lime before their sight. I had 
found 2,500 pairs of horses ; I was in tho midst of them ; hut they 
were dashed in pieces before my horses. Hot one of them raised hi.s 
hand to fight; their courage waa sunlton in their breasts, their 
limbs gave way, they could not hui'l tho dart, nor had they the 
courage to thrast with tlio spoar. T made them fall into tho waters 
ju.st as the crocodiles fall in. They tumbled down on their faces 
one after another. I killed thorn at my pleasure, so that not one 
looked hack behind him, nor did another turn round. Each one 
fell, he raised himself not up again. 

There stood still tho miserable king of Khota in tlie midst of his 
warriors and his chariots, to behold the fight of tho king. Ho was 
all alone j not ono of his warriors, not ono of his chariots was with 
him. There he turned round for fright before tho king. There¬ 
upon ho sent the princes in great numbers, each of them wth his 
chariot, well equipped with all kinds of oflbnsive weapons: the king 
of Arathu and him of Masa, the king of Malunna and him of Leka, 
tho king of tho Dardani and him of Keahkosli, tho king of Qarqamash 
and him of Klulibu. Tlioro were all together the brothers of the 
king of Zhota united in one place, to the number of 2,600 pairs of 
horses. They forthwith rushod right on, their countenance directed 
to the flame of fire (i.e. my face). 

I rushed dow upon them. Like Mentu was I. T let thorn, 
taste my hand in tho space of a moment. I dashed them down, 
and killed them where they stood. Then cried out one of them to 
his neighbour, saying, * This is no man, Ah ! woe to us ! He who 

T 
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is in our midst is iSiitrkli, tho glorious ; BmI is in nil his limbs. 
Lot us hastftii (iiul Ihic hcforr. him. Lot us suvo our liv(‘s; lot us 
Iry our liroiith.’ As soon as any ono iittiickt'd liiiiij Iiis hand foil 
down and ovory lindi of his liody. 'I’liry oould not !dm oillior tlio 
bow or tlio spear. They only looked at him ns ho eiiino on in his 
hondlong care(jr from fifin'. Tho king wtts behind thoin like a 
griffin. 

(Thus speaks tho king) :— 

I struck thorn down ; they did not osefipo mo. T lifted up ray 
voice to my wfirriors find to itiy ohfirioteers, mid spfilco to them. 
‘ Halt! standi take oouriige, my Wfirriors, my ch.-irioloors ! Lfmk 
upon my victory, f am filone, but Anion is my holper, and his 
hand is with mo.’ 

When Meuua, my ohfirioleer, beheld with his eyes how many 
pairs of horses surrounded me, his courage left him, and his heart 
was afraid. Mvident terror and great fright took possession of his 
whole hofly. linmodiati'ly ho spaki* tf) mo; ‘My gracious lord, 
thou hi'fivf' king, thou giuinliaii of the Hgyptians in tho day of 
battle, protect us. Wo stfind fihiiio in the midst of enomics. Stop, 
to save tho hrcatli of life for us ! (Uvo us dnlivorfiuoo, protect us, 
0 King Ram.ses ftfori-Auieu.’ 

Then apako tho king to his eluvrlotoor: ‘ llfilt! stand! take 
courage, my ohariotoor. T will dush myself down fimong them as 
the sparrow-hawk dashes down. I will slay them, T will out them 
in pieces, I will dash them to (ho ground in tho dnst. AVliy, then, 
is such a thought in thy hofu’t '( Kioso firo imcli'fiu tmos for Araon, 
wretches who do not acknowloilgo tho god.' 

And tho king liurriod ouwai-ds. IIo chftrgod down upon tho 
hostile hosts of Khotti. For the sixth time, wdum lie ohfirgod upon 
them, (says the king) ‘There was T like to llaal hehitid them in 
his time, when ho has sti'cngth. I killed them j nono nsoapod mo.’ 

And the king cried to liia warriors, and to his chariot-fighters, 
and likewise to his princo.s, who liad taken no ptirt in tho light, 
‘ Miserable is your courage, my ohaKot-figlitors. Of no profit is 
it to havo you for friends, ff there liad hcou only ono of you who 
had shown himself a good (wariior ?) for my counti’y 1 If T had not 
stood firm as your royal lord, you had Ikmui eonquorod. 1 exalt you 
daily to bo princes, I place tho son in tho iiihoritanoo of his father, 
warding off all injury from tho land of the ISgyptians, and yon for¬ 
sake me 1 Such servants are •worthless. I made you idoh, I was 
your protecting lord, and each of you who complained supplicating 
to me, I gave him protection in his affairs every dfiy. No Pharaoh 
has done for his people what T havo done for you. I allowed you to 
remain in your villages and in your tovrus. Noithor tho captain nor 
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Jiia chai'iot-horses did any work. I pointed out to them the rood 
from tlieir city, tliat they might find it in like maimer at the day and 
at tlio hour at which the battle comes on. Now behold ! A bad 
siTvice altogcHier Inih lieon performed for mo. None of you stood 
liy, ready to stretch out his hand to me when I fought. I’y the 
name of my fatlier Aineu ! Oh that I may he for Egypt like my 
father, the suu-god Ea ! Not a single one of you would watch, to 
attend to what ooncorns his duty in the land of Egypt. Eor such 
ought to be the good kind of men, who have boon entrusted with 
work for the memorial-places in Thebes, the city of Amen. This is 
a great fault which iny warnors and cliariot fighters have oominitted, 
greater than it is possible to describe. Now behold, [ have achieved 
tho victory. No warrior and no chariot-fighter was with mo. 
The whole world from afar beholds the strength of my arm. T was 
all alone. No other was with me. No prince was by my side, of 
the captains of the chariots, no captain of the soldiers, nor any 
horseman. The foreign peoples were eye-witnesses of this. They 
publish my name to the furthest and most unknown regions. All 
the combatants whom my hand left surviving, they stood there, 
turning themselves to wonder at what I did; and though millions of 
them had boon there they would not have kept their feet, but would 
have run away. For every one who shot an arrow aimed at me, 
his own weapon failed, which should Lave reached rao.' 

When now my warriors and my charioteers saw that I was 
named like Montu of tlie victorious ann, and that Amen my 
father was with mo, and the special favour lie had done for ms, 
and that the foraignors all lay lUce hay before my horses, then they 
came forward ono after another oat of tho camp at the time of 
evening, and found all the people which had come against them, the 
best combatants of the people of Hheta, and of the sons and brothers 
of their king, stretched out and weltering in their blood. And 
when it was light on the (next morning) in the plain of the land 
of Kadesh, one could hardly find a place for his foot on account of 
their multitude. 

Then came ray warriors forward to praise highly my name, 
full of astonishmont at what I had done. My princes caiue forward 
to honour my courage, and my chariot-fighters also to praise my 
strength. 

‘ How wast thou, great champion of firm courage, tho saviour 
of tliy warriors and of thy chariot-fighters I Thou son of Amen, 
who came forth out of the hands of the god, thou hast annihilated 
the people of Kheta by thy' powerful arm. Thou art a good 
champion, a loi'd of victory; no other Icing fights as thou dost for 
hi.s warriors in the day of battle. Thou, O bold one, art the first 
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in U)fi I'lglil. Thn w}\olo worltl uni1.(>(I in onn pldoo dooa not trouble 
thee. I’hon «u’t tlio girntt'.st ooimiiomr iit tlio lioud of thy warriors 
ill llu‘.sight of tlio wliolr woiitl. No oiio (hiros to uontoiid witli ■■ 
thco. Tliou art lu‘ wlio ]n-o1ocls tho I'lgj [iliiius, who ulxastises 
Urn foroigui'i'K. I'hou liiist lirokoii tU(*nci’k of Kluita for ovorhisting 
tiinos.’ 

Thoroupoii tho king aiisworod hi.** wiirruirs find his chariot- 
figlitors, and likowiso his princes; ‘My warriors, niy oliarioteers, 
who have not takon psirt in tin* light, a man cIo(‘s not succeed in 
obtaining honour in his city unless ho comes and exhibits his prowess 
before Ills lord, tho king. Clood will bo his name, if ho is bravo 
in tlio battlo. Hy diKsds, by deeds, will such a ono obtain tho 
npplau.SG [of tho land |. Tlavel not given nlmt is good to each of 
you, that ye have left mo, so that 1 was alone in tlui midst of hostile 
hosts 1 Forsaken by you, my life was in peril, and you breathed 
ti’rtiiquilly, and T was alone. (Jouhl yon not liavo said in youi' 
liearts that f was a rampart of iron to you ? Will any ono obey 
him who leaves mo in Urn lurch when J am alone without any 
follower? when nobody eomes, of Ihe princes, of tho knights, and 
of the chief mon of tho army, to reach mo out his hand? 1 was 
alone thus fighting, and J havo withstood millions of foroignors, I 
all alono. 

‘ “ Victory in Thohps,”und “Mut is satisfied,” niy pair of horses, 
it was they who found me, to strengtlum my hand, whon I was all 
alone in the midst of tho raging multitude of hostiln hosts. 1 will 
myself henceforth havo thoiv fotldor givmi to thoin for thoir 
nourishmont in my prosonee, whon 1 shall dwell in tho palace, 
because I have found thorn in Hio midst of hostile hosts, together 
with tho oaptain of tho horsemen, TVlenna, my chariotoor, out of tho 
band of the ti’ustcd servants in tlio itahioo, who stay near mo. Hero 
are tJio oyo-witnosses of tho battle. Behold, those did f find.' 

Tho Mug roturnod iu viotory and strcmgUi; ho had sinitton 
hundreds of thousands all together in one pliico with Iiis arm. 

When the earth was (again) light, lie arranged tho hosts of 
waxriors for tho fight, and ho stood tlioro proparod for tlio battle, 
like a bull which has wliottod his horns, llo appoai'od to thorn a 
likenoBs of tho god Mentu, who has armed himsolf for tho battlo. 
Likewise liis bravo warriors, who dasbed into tho fight, just as the 
hawk swoops down upon tho kids. 

The diadem of tho royal snako adomod my head. It spat fire 
and glowing flnino in the face of my onomios. I appeared like the 
sun-god at his I'ising in tho early morning. My shiidiig beams wore 
a oonsumiiig fire for the limbs of tho wicked. They cried out to 
one another. Take oaro, do not fall 1 For the powerful snake of 
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royalty, which aecomp.niios him, has placed itself on his honse. Jt 
helps him. Every one who comes in. his way and f.vlls down, there 
comes forth fire and £ame to consume his hody.’ 

And they remained afar off, and threw thenisolves down on the 
earth, to entreat the king in the sight [of his army]. And the king 
had power over them and slow them without their being able to 
escape. As bodies tumbled before his horses, so they lay there 
stretched out all together in their blood. 

Then the king of the hostile peo 2 )lo of Xhetii sent a messenger to 
pray piteously to the great name of the king, speaking thus: 
‘ Thou art Ita-Horemkhu. Thou art Sutekh the glorious, the son 
of IsTut, Baiil in his time. Thy terror is upon the land of Kheta, 
for thou hast broken the neck of Kheta for ever and ever.’ 

Thereupon he allowed his mcasoiiger to enter. He bore a 
writing in his hand with the address, ‘ To the great double name of 
the king ’ (and thus it ran) : 

‘ May this aullioe for the satisfaction of the heart of the holiness 
of the royal house, the Sun-Horus, the mighty Bull, who loves 
justice, the great lord, the protector of his people, the brave with 
his arm, the rampart of his life-guards hi the day of battle, tlio 
king Ramses Mori-Amon. 

‘ The servant speaks, he makes known to Pharaoh, my gracious 
lord, the beautiful son of Ra-Horemkhn, as follows : 

* Since thou art the son of Amen, from whose body thou art 
sprung, so has he granted to thee all tho peoples together. 

‘The people of Egypt and the people of Kheta ought to be 
brothers together as thy servants. Let them he at thy feet. The 
sun-god Ra has granted thee the best [inhabitants of the earth]. 
Do us no injury, glorious spirit, whose anger weighs upon the 
people of Kheta. 

‘"Would it be good if thou shouldst wish to kill thy serviuits, 
whom thou hast brought under tliy power! Thy look is terrible, 
and thou art not mildly disposed. Calm thyself. Yesterday thou 
earnest and hast slain hundreds of thousands. Thou oomost to-day, 
and—none will be left remaining [to serve thee], 

‘Do not carry out thy purpose, thou mighty king. Better is 
peace than war. Give us freedom.’ 

Then the king turned back in a gentle humour, like his father 
Mentu in his time, and Pharaoh assejubled all the leaders of tho 
army and of tho oLariot-fightors and of the life-guards. And when 
they were all assembled together in one place, they were permitted 
to hear tlie contents of the message which the great king of Kheta 
had sent to him. [When they had heard] these words, which the 
messenger of the king of Kheta had brought as his embassy to 
Pharaoh, then they answered and spake thus to the king: 
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‘ Excolleiit, ('xcc'llcuL is that! Lot tl>y inigoi- pass away, 0 
groat lord our king ! J lo who tioi's not accopt pe.iuo must oll'or it. 
WJio would ooiitont thoo in tho day of tliy wrath 1' 

Tin'll the king gave order to listen to tho words of him (tho 
king of Ivholfi), and ho lot his hands I’ost, in order io roturn to tlio 
south, 'riien tho king went iii poaco to tho land of Egypt with his 
princes, with his iirmy, and his c'hai'iotoeis, in serene humour, in 
the sight of his |pooplo]. All countries feared tho power of tho 
king, as of the, lord of both tho worlds. H had [proiectedj his own 
warriors. All pooiilos oanu' at his name, and their kings fell down 
to pray before his beautiful counteuanoo. M'ho king reached the 
city of Ramses Aleii-Amon, tho great woi-shipper of lia-ltoromkhu, 
and rested in Ins palaeo in the most seroiui humour, just like tlu* sun 
on his throno. And Amen came lo greet him, spoakiiig thu,s to 
him ; ‘ Ilo thou blessed, thou our son, whom wo lovo, Ifamses Aloii- 
Ameii 1 May they (the god.s) secure lo him witlidut end many 
tlih'ty-yeiirs’ foasis of jubilee for ever on the chair of his father 
Tiuu, and may all lands he under his feot I ’ 

The baldles of litiinst's H. in Hvriti musl. lutve lalcen 
place previous to llio liaftle of Kadesh; for the three 
rock-tablets near Jlcyrilt, which wore .as wt'll known to 
the Greek travellers in tlie fifth ceulairy n.o. as they are 
in our own day, testify to his presence at tin's very 
place in the second year and first caiupaigii, and in the 
fifth year and second camp.aign of hia reign. After 
peace had been made with the TQieta their froutiors 
were spared, although several cities could not prevail 
upon themselves to acknowledge the Egyptian supre¬ 
macy. In one of these— ‘ Tunep, in the land u f N aharain ’ 
—the opposition of the populace assumed such a serious 
aspect that Eamses was obliged to go in person against 
the touTi. The memorial instirijitiou records that 

[there arose a dow ?] Avar, which was against a city of Khota, in 
Avhich tho two statues of Pharaoh wore act up. Tho king had 
I'eduoed them [under his power. Then tho king assomhlodj liis 
warriors and his chariots, and gave orders to his warriors and his 
chariots [lo attack] tho hostile Ifhota, who were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city of Tuuep, in the land of IToharain. And the king 
put on liis armour [and mounted his ohariot], l£o stood there in 
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the btiitlo against the (own of the hostile Khcta at the head of his 
warriors, and of hia [chariota. Hia] armour waa upon him. And 
the king came again to take his armour, and to put it on. | And he 
utterly smote] the hostile Klieta, who wore in the neighbourhood of 
tlio city of Tunop in the laud of Naharaiu. After that he no more 
put on his armour. 

In tlie eiglitli year we again find the king in the 
land of Cauaaii, where the inhabitants had so angered 
Pharaoh that he went against them, captured their fort¬ 
resses, and carried away their king and elders and all 
men capable of bearing arms to Egypt. The represen¬ 
tation of this victory is on the norlhern gate-tower on 
the west side of Karnak. Against every fortress is 
written, ‘ This is the city which the king took in the 
eighth year,’ to which the particular designation of the 
place waa added. In what has been preserved we can 
make out the names: Shalama (that is, the town of 
peace), the place tialem, or Saleim, to the south of 
Scytliopolis; Maroma, that is, Merom; Ain-Anaanim, 
that is, Anim or Eiigannim; ‘ Dapur in the land of the 
Aiuorites,’ the well-known fortress on Mount Tabor; 

‘ the town ICalopu, on the mountain of beitha-Antha,’ 
that is, the Bcth-analh of Beripture, in the land of 
Cabul. 

That Eanises was the ruler ‘ of the foreign peoples 
of Siiigara and Klieta ’ is proved by the list of conquered 
places on his monuments at Thebes. They correspond 
entirely with those taken by Tehuti-mes III. The wars 
against the cities of Canaan caUod into play aH the 
military activity of Eamses II., and his storming ol 
Askalon appeared to the Egyptians so great an exploit 
as to merit a detailed representation on the temple at 
Kaniak. Askaloji was in a fertile district on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and altliough strongly fortified 
belonged sometimes to the Syrians and sometimes to the 
Egyptians. The king in his war-chariot personally 
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directed tlio Mtliicic, which rcsnlled in il ca])luro by 
slonii. bliiifiioh’s soldiers are seen scaliiij> llie city 
walls and bealiuj^ in the barricaded doors with axes, 
while men and women are trying to appease the victors. 
The Icing of Aslealon submits, saying, ‘ He rejoices, who 
acts according to thy will, but woe to him who trajis- 
gresses thy boundaries. Wc will inalos known thy 
glory to all the nations who know not l'lgyi)t.’ 

This seems to have been I lie only instance in whieh 
Aslealon broke faith with the Pharaohs. 

As a consequence of the wars in Western Asia a 
great number of jirisoners wu*re brought into the JNile 
valley. On the tensile at Liuisor there is a scene with 
this superscription : ‘ Catalogue of the jn'inces of the 
people of the Klieta whom Pharaoh has brought back 
as living prisoners to fill (he house of his father Amcii, 
and of the people of the Dardani, of Tidasa, and others.’ 
As leaders of the hand of prisoners there appear the 
king’s sons Amen-her-kliopesh-f, Kluunuas, Meri-Amen, 
and Seti, who had all taken, part in the eamjiaigii, and 
distinguished themselves at the storming of Tabor. 
Although Ramses II. is always represented as fighting 
on land, it is evident that his campaigns ww'e also 
carried on by water, and that his sailors measured 
themselves in sea-fights with the most pow'erful maritime 
nations, for the dominion of the sea. A slioj’t but 
valuable notice on the rock-tablet on the oulisidc of the 
temple at Abfi Simbel places this fact beyond doubt. 
The growing troubles in Canaan, the pushing forward 
of whole races in Western Asia, owing to the immigra¬ 
tion of warlike tribes of foreign origin, seemed to have 
caused anxiety to the kings of Jvketa as well as to 
Pharaoh. The then lo]’d of Kheta, Kheta-sar, was the 
first to make to his Egyptian friend the proposal, 
■written on a tablet of silver, for an olTeiiaivo and de- 
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feiisivfc alliauco. llainses H. was prncTent enough iiot 
to refuse it, aud a treat}’' was made, which laid the foun¬ 
dation of the intimate friendship, so often mentioned by 
the chroniclers of the time, between the two great 
empires of Asia and Africa. 

It was couched in the following terms :— 

OlTENSIVB AND IDeFESMIVK AIjLIANCK BETWEEN KUETA 
AND KaMIT. 

Tn tliE ypar 21, in tlio iiiouili Tybi, on the 21st day of the 
montli, in the reign of King Ra mossu Mori-Amen, the dispenser of life 
oiernally and for over, the woiwhippor of the divinities Amen-E,a 
(of Thel)ps), Horemkhu (of HoliojJolLs), Ptah (of Memphis), Mut, 
the lady of the Asher-lako (near Karuak), and IChuusu, the peace- 
loving, there took placo a public sitting on the throne of Horns 
among tlio living, rcsombling his father IToremkhu in eternity, in 
etei nity, evermore. 

Oil that day the king was in the city of Ramses, presenting his 
peace-oITorings to his father Amen-Ra, and to tho gods Uoremkhu- 
Tmu, tho lord of Heliopolis, and to Amen of Ra-messu Meri-Amen, 
to Ptah of Ra-mpssu Mori-Anion, and to Sulekh, the strong, the son 
of the goddess of heaven Nut, that they might grant to him many 
thirty years’ jubilee feasts, and innumerable happy years, and the 
aubjeotion of all peoples under liis feet for over. 

Then came forward tho amhussador of the king, and the Adon 

[of his house, by name., and presented the ambassadors] 

of the great king of l^hela, Rheta-sar, who were sent to Pharaoh to 
proposo friendship with tho king Ra-messu Mori-Amen, the dispenser 
of life eternally and for ever, just os his father the Sun-god [dis¬ 
penses it] each day. 

This is tho copy of tho contents of the silver tablet, which tlie 
groat king of Kliola, Hhola sar, had caused to be made, and which 
was presented to the Pharaoh by the hand of his ambassador Tar- 
thi-sebu and his ambassador Ra-mes, to propose friendship with tho 
king Ra-messu Meri-Amen, the bull among the princes, who plaoes 
his boundary-marks whore it pleases him in all lands. 

The treaty which had been proposed by the great king of 
Khefca, Kheta-sar, tlie powerful, the son of Maro-sar, the great king 
of Rhol a, the powerful, Iho son of the son of Sapa-li-li, tho great 
king of Rheta, the powerful, on tho silver tablet, to Ra-messu Meri- 
Amen, the great prince of Egypt, tho powerful, tho son of Meneptah 
Seti, the groat prince of Egypt, tlie powerful, the son’s son of 
Ra-messu I., tho great king of Egypt, the powerful, -this was a 
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good ti’oaty for Irirndship and oonuord, wliicli assiu’C'd pcaoo [and 
cstidditihocl coiu'onll for a longer poiiod (lian wna provioubly tho 
oa&c, sinco a long time. For it was tlu- agiss'iiifnli of tho groat 
princoof lilgypt in ooininou with the great king of Kheta, that tho 
god should not allow emiiity to c'xist lii'tweun them, on tho basis 
of a treaty. 

To wit, in the limes of Mau-than-<ir, the grcjit king of Kheta, 
iny brother, he was at war with [Weueplah 8otiJ tlio great prince 
of Egypt. 

Dub now, from this very day forwanl, IChela-sar, tho great 
king of Khcla, .shall look upon this treaty, so that tho agroement 
may I'emnin, wliich tho god Ra has made, which tho god Sutekh 
has made, for tho people of Egypt and for I lie people of Kheta, 
that there should bo no enmity betweisi them for evermore. 

And these are tho contents 

Khota-sar, tho great king of Ivhela, is in covenant with 
Ea-messu JMeri-Anion, (ho great prineo of Fgyj't, from tin's very day 
forward, that I here may .subsist a good frioudship and a good undor- 
standing between them for ovennoro. 

Ho shall bo my ally ; ho shall bo my frionil. 

I will be his ally ; I will ho his frimid i for ever. 

To wit, in tlm tiiiio of JMau-lluui-iu’, tho great king of Kheta, 
his brother, after his niuvdor, Kheta sar phiet'd himself on tho throne 
of his father as tho great king of Kheta, I sbrovo for friendship 
with Ka-inossu Mori-Ainon, tho gi-eat prineo of Egypt, and it is [my 
wish] that tho friondship and tho ooueord may ho bettor than tho 
frioudship and tho uoiioord which hoforo o.visbcd, and whieh was 
broken, 

T declare : I, tho great king of Kheta. will hold togotlior with 
Ea-messu Meri-Aiuon, tho groat prineo of Egypt, hi good friondship 
and in good concord. Tho sons of the sons of the great king of Kheta 
will hold togollmr and ho friend.s with tho sons of the sous of 
Ea-messu Mori-Anion, tho grout prineo of Egypt. 

In virtue of our treaty for coiicoi’d, anrl iu virtue of our agreo- 
nioiit [for friendship, lot tho pooiiloj of Egypt [ho hound in friend¬ 
ship] ■with the people of Khota, Lot a like frioudship and a like 
concord auh.sist in such measure for over. 

Hover lot enmity rise hctwocii thorn. Never l(‘t the groat king 
of Kheta invade the land of Egypt, if anyUung shall have been 
plundered from it (tlio land of Khota). Novor lot Ra-messu Meri- 
Amen, tho great prineo of Egypt, ovoralep tho l)oundary of tho laud 
[of Kheta, if anything shall havo boon plundered] from it (tho land 
of Egypt), 

Tho just treaty, whieh existed in tho tiinos of Rapa-li-K, tho 
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grcH I Icing of TCliot.i, likcwi&c tlio just treaty which oxisteti iii the 
tiuics of Miiu-thaii-ar, the great king of Kheta, my brother, that 
•will 1 keep. 

Ra-mes&u Mori-Atnon, the great prince of Egypt, (leelaresthat ho 
•will keep it. [AVc have come to an uncler&tainling about itj with 
one another at the .saiuo time from this clay forward, and we will 
fulfil it, and will act in a righteous mnnnpr. 

If another shall conic as an c'noiny to the lands of Ba-mossu Meri- 
Auien, tho great prince of Egyiit, then lot him send an embassy to 
the great king of Khcta to this eflect: ‘ Come 1 and make me 
stronger than ho.’ Then .shall tlu* great king of Kheta [assemble 
his warriors], and tho king of Khel.i, [shall come] and smite his 
enemies. But if it should not be the wish of the great king of 
Kheta to march out in jierson, then he .shall send his wariiors and 
his chariot.s, that they may smile his enemies. Otherwise [he would 
incur] tho wrath of Ba-messu Meri-Amou [the great prince of Egypt. 
And if Ba-messu Mori-Amen, the great prince of Egypt, should 
hniiish for a crime] suhjeots from his country, and they should 
commit another crime against him, then shall ho (tho king of Kheta) 
come forward to kill them. The great king of Kheta shall act in 
common with [the groat prince of Egypt]. 

[If another should come as an enemy to the lauds of the great 
king of Khota, then shall ho sond an embassy to the great prince of 
Egypt with tho request that] ho would come in great power to kill 
his enemies ; and if it be the intention of Ba-messu Mori-Amen, tho 
groat prince of Egypt, (himself) to come, ho shall [smite the enemies 
of the great king of Kheta. If it is not tho intention of the groat 
prince of Egypt to uiaroh out in person, then he shall send his 
warriors and his two-] horso-cliariots, while he sends back the 
answer to the people of Kheta, 

IB any subjoots of tho groat king of Kheta have offended him, 
then Ba-mossu Moi'i-Amon [the great prince of Egypt, shall not re¬ 
ceive them in his land, but shall advance to kill them]. 

the oath, with tho wi.sli to say: 1 will go . . . until . . . Ba-messu 

Meri-Amon, the groat pi’inco of Egypt, living for ever. 

their . . . that he may be given for thorn (?) to the lord, and that 
Ba-messu Mcri-Aineii, tho groat piinco of Egypt, may speak accord¬ 
ing to his agreement ovormoiu. 

[If servants shall flee away] out of tho territorios of Ba-messu 
Meri-Amen, tho great prince of Egypt, to hetako themsolyos to the 
great king of Khota, tho groat king of Kheta shall not receive 
thorn, but the gj'oat king of Klieta shall give them up to Ba-messu 
Meri-Amen, tho groat prince of Egypt, [that they may receive their 
puuishmont. 
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If soi’Vdiits of llii-incssu RIon-AiiH'ii, tlu' groat princo of ligypt, 
leave'Ilia oounti'y, 1 iukI liotake IlieniholveM to llic land of Klietii, to 
iiiako llioinsolves s('rvani.M of anotln-r, they aliall not reniaiu in the 
land of Kliota, [they him 11 bo given np| lo lia-nn'ssu Me,i'i-Amen, the 
groat priiieo of I5gy[>t. 

If on the otlier hand them aliould flee away [aervanta of the 
great Icing of Kheta, in order to In'tiihe iheniaclveH to] lla-inosau 
Mori-Amen, the great prineo of Egypt, |in order to stay in Egypt,] 
then thoHi^ who havo eoiuo from the la ml of ICheta in order to 
betake theniaelvet. to lin-nieasu Meri-Ainen, thegri'at prince of Egypt, 
shall not bo [received by] lla-nieHiai Meri Ann'n, the great prince of 
Egypt, [biit| file great princo of I'lgypI, llii-nicbhu Alori-Amou, [shall 
deliver them n)i to the great king of Klu'la |. 

[And it then'shall leave the land of Khela persons] of skilful 
mind, so that they come fio the land of Egyiit to make themselves 
servants of auolher, then I*a-nie.ssii Meri-Amen will not allow thorn 
to sottlo, li(' will deliver (hem np to the gi-eat king of Kheta, 

When tliia [treaty] sliall be known jliy the inlmhitanls of the 
land of J'lgypt and of flio land of KIk'I.i, timn sliall they not oflond 
against it, for all that stands written on] the silver tablet, bheso are 
words which will havo boon approved by tho company of thogods 
among tho inalo gods and among tho female gods, among those 
namely of tho land of Kliota, and by tho eomjiaiiy of tho gods 
among tho male gods and among tho female gods, among those 
namely of tho land of I'lgypt. Tlioy aro witnesses for mo [to tho 
validity] of those words, [wliieh they have allowed. 

This is tho catalogue of tho gods of tho land of Kliota ; 

Sutekh, of tho city] of Tunep (Diiiiline), 

Sutokh, of tho land of Kliota, 

Butokli, of tho city of Arnomn, 

Sutokh, of tho city of Earanihij 
Sutokh, of tho city of Eilqo, 

Sutokh, of tho city of Khissap, 

Sutdcli, of tho city of Sarsn, 

Sutokh, of the city of Khilbu (Haleb), 

Sutokh, of tho city of .... . 


Sutokh, of tho eity of Hai'iiina, 

Astartha, of tho land of Kliota, 

Tho god of tlio land of iSaiaUi-khirri, 

Tho god of tlio hind of Ka .... 

Tho god of tho land of Klior .... 

Tho goddess of tho city of Akh .... 

[Tho goddess of tho oity of] . . and of tho land of A . . ua, 
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The goddess of the land of Xahia, 

The god of the land of . . . nath ... or. 

[I have invoked tlioso ni.-do and these] foin.alo [gods of the laud 
of Khcta, Llicse arc tlio gods] of the laud, [as witnesses to] niy oath. 
[With them have bocii assoeiabod the ni.alo and the fcm.alo gods] of 
the mountains, and of tho rivers of the land of Iflieta, the gods of 
the land of Qazauadana (Gauzanitis), Amen, Phra, Sutoldi, and the 
male and tho feinalo gods of the land of Egypt, of the earth, of the 
sea, of the winds, and of tho storms. 

With regard to the coram.andment which the silver tablet oon- 
taims for the people of Khcta and for tho pi-ojde of Egypt, ho wlio 
shall not observe it shall be given over [to the vengeance] of the 
comiiany of tho gods of Kheta, and shall bo given over [to tho 
vengeance] of the company of tho gods of Egypt, [ho] and his house 
and his servants. 

But he who shall observe these commandments, which tho 
silver tablet contains, whether ho bo of the people of Jlheta or [of 
the people of tho Egyptians], because be has not neglected them, the 
company of the gods of the land of Kheta and tlio company of the 
gods of the laud of Egypt shall secure his reward and preserve life 
[for him] and his servants and those who are with him, and who 
are with his servants. 

If there lice away of tho inhabitants [one from tho land of 
Egypt], or two or three, and they boteke themselves to tho great 
king of Kliota, [tho great king of Kheta shall not] allow them [to 
remain, but ho shall] deliver them up, and send them back to 
Ra-niessu Men-Amen, tho groat prince of Egypt. 

Now with respect to tho [inhabitant of the land of Egypt], 
who is delivered up to Ra-mossu Mori-Amen, the great prince of 
Egypt, his fault shall not be avenged upon him, his [house] shall 
not be takon away, nor his [wife] nor his [chililren]. There shall 
not be [put to deatli his mothor, neither shall he be punished in his 
eyes, nor on his mouth, nor on the soles of his feet], so that thus no 
crime shall be brought forward against him. 

In the samo way shall it bo done, if inhabitants of the land of 
Khota talce to flight, be it one alone, or two, or three, to betake 
tliemselves to Ra-raossu Meri-Amen, the great prince of Egypt. 
Ra-measu Mori-Amen, the groat prince of Egypt, shall cause them 
to he seized, and they shall bo delivered up to the great king of 
Kheta. 

[With regard to] him who [is delivered up, his crime shall not 
be brought forward against him]. His [house] shall not be taken 
away, nor his wives, nor his children, nor his people ; his mother 
shall not be put to death, ho shall not be punished in his eyes, nor 
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on his inouili, nor on tlip soh's of his foi't, nor .sli.xll .any accusation 
bo brou£iht forward .li'iiiiisli him. 

Thai, whicli is in the uiiddlo of Ihi, silvor liildol, .iikI on its front 
hicU' w a likc'ix'ss of Iho “od Hiilrkli .... suiioundrd by an 
lusri'iption lo this (’Itirt • ‘'I’his is tlio (pic(ur<>| of (hi* 4 ;o(l Hutokh, 
tho king of henvon and ( 0.11 lh|.’ At tin' tiiiio (?) of tin* treaty, 
whicli Kh(3t.-i-snr, tlio groat Iving of Kholn, niado. 

Tliis tl'caty seems lo have, lieen rtiiic'ivetl with great 
rejoirmos, judging IVom llie hdlers of that period still 
in exisleiioe. A-(‘eorcrmg to a memorial tablet which 
was set up solemnly in the lem[)le at AbTi Simlx'l, and 
the long inseriplion on which begins with the dale of 
the year 34 of the reign of Ihi-ineNHii, llie l^gypliaii Icing 
married llie daughter of the king of Klii'tii. The prinee 
of Khcla, clad in llie dretss of his country, himself con¬ 
ducted till' bride lo his son-in-law. AftCM’ the marriage 
had taken place, the young wife, as cpieen, veeeived the 
name of Ur-tnaafc Nefern-Ra. 

The temple at Derr records tlie jirc'soiice of Ramses 11. 
in that counliy also. There may bo .seen represented a 
razzia of the king against the negroes. In like maimer 
at Beit-cl-Walli are vivid pictures of the Pharaoh’s 
victories over tho land of (lush, the Tluilien, and the 
Phceiiicians. Evidently ho has just returned liomc and 
is holding a court iu the kmiple :— 

TUo duodh of violoi-y uro iiisoribcHl u humlvcd tlionsaiul times 
on tho glorious Povscti. A.s tho oliiwtisor t>f tlio forcignocs, wlio 
has placed his liouudiii'y-nuu’kH according to his pl('.isiiro in tho 
land of bho Hutennu, he is in truth tho sou of lla, and his very 
likeness. 

The hereditary prince Ameu-her-unam-f appears 
before the king, and presents to him a train of eajilive 
negroes, and tributes of leopards’ skins, lions, giraflbs, 
antelopes, gazelles, and of gold rings, ivory, fruits, 
and other productions of the south. Tlio king’s sou of 
Gush, Amou-cm-ape, a son of Paner, then stands before 
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his master to be decorated with a gold necklace as a 
reward for honest and successful service. Foi' a cam- 
paigii had just been brought to a close, which had 
subjected the revolted negro tribes anew to the sceptre 
of Egypt. In its principal battle, riainscs appeared in 
his chariot. His son named above, and his pious 
brother Kliamuas, accompanied him. 

Here is another court of the king in the South. At 
his feet lies his faithful attendant, the lion Smam- 
kheftu-f, ‘ the tearer to pieces of his enemies,’ and there 
his son, who, accompanied by Egyptian warriors, brings 
to the Phai-aoh some captive Xhar-Plimnicians, without 
doubt for the purpose of being employed as Avorkmen 
on the buildings which Eamscs was erecting there. 

trisouers of the Canaanite and Libyan tribes were 
also employed on the erection of buildings. His own 
words declare of his victories, ‘ that henceforth sand is 
in their dwellings, instead of the fruits of the earth.’ 
Accompanied by one of his sons, he took their chief 
city, the ‘ miserable king ’ of which declares to Sesostris, 
‘Ho other is to be compared to Baal as thou art. Thou, 
0 king, art his true son for ever.’ 

Eamses seems to have su])jugated only small tribes 
of Ethiopia and Libya in his campaigns into the interior 
of the country. Their names are mentioned incidentally 
on several monuments: thus the memorial stone of Abh 
Simbel cites the Auntom, Hebuu, Tenfu, Temuu, and 
Hetau, whom the Memphite god Totunen delivers as 
subjects into the hands of his son Eamses. The monu¬ 
ments mention as ‘ king’s sons of Cush ’ the Egyptian 
lords Pauer; Amen-em-ape, son of Pauer; Setuau (who 
was also entrusted with the administration of the gold¬ 
mines), Amen-em-heb, Hekhtu, and Massui. In order 
to increase his revenues, Eamses turned his attention to 
the gold districts, and especially to the Nubian mines of 
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Akita, the nioiloni Wady-Ollaqi. But water was 
wantiufi in tlio kIcm-Uo vjillc'ys, and lucii and heasts died 
oil llu* roads. Kroiii uii old I'^yjiliaii map at I’urin tluj 
situation ol" tlu' moimlaiii track'!, the roads, the places 
where the f^old was found, the wells, and all the other 
appurtenances and buildin{>s can be determined. ITore, 
according to the inscrijilions, are ‘ the mountains out of 
which the gold was extracted ; they are marked with a 
red colour ; ’ there* * the roads wbieh have been aban¬ 
doned, leading to the sea : ’ here ‘ the houses of ... . 
of the gold-washing,’ the ‘well,’ and the ‘memorial- 
stone of King Moncplah f. Heti 1.: ’ there, ‘ Iho temph* 
of Amen in the holy mountain.’ Kolhing is forgotten 
which could seem calculalcd to give the .spectator an 
idea of the state of llu* region, oven to the stones and 
tho scattered tree's along tho roads. S<‘ti T. had first 
worked the gold-mines, but witliout any remarkable 
success. Ho made tho well named in tin' inscriptions, 
and erected near it tho memorial-stone of which tho 
inscription on the map spi'alcs. The shaft of the well 
had a depth of more than (l"» y.-irds, hut flic water soon 
became exhausted, and tho mine wa.s abandoned. The 
following inscription covers a stone which was foimd at 
the village of KCihau, ojiposite to Dakki'h, on the eastern 
bank of the Nubian ton’iloiy. Hero stood in ancient 
times a fortified place, destined as a bulwark against, tho 
irruptions of tho Nubian tribes. Tnsc.rilied stones in the 
neighbourhood mention Tehuti-mos Til., Ilor-om-lieb, 
and Earases TI. This plane seems at the same time to 
have been the point of departure for comimmicatiou 
with the gold-mines;— 

(1) Tntlio yciw 3, iu ilio monlh Tybi, on iho foiirih day, in the 
reign oI King ]ia-messu Mori-Amen, iho dieponbor* of life elerjaally 
and for ever, tho friend of the Theban Amon-Rn of Apet. 

(2) A conH was hold on tho throne of Qor (that is, of iho 
king), among ihe living. Like his father, the evorlaHiing Huii-god, 
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tlio divine benefactor, the lord of the .south land, the radiant FTut- 
Ilor, ii beautiful golden sjiarrow hawk, he has .siircad out his wings 
ovi*r I'lgypt, giving shade to the inliahitants in the protecting wall 
of the strong and victorious. Wlion ho goes forth thence didusiug 
terror, it is (o (3) display his jiowcr for enlarging his boundaries. 
The glittering brilliancy of colour has been granted to his body by 
the victories of Mentu. Ho is the loi-d of thn two crowns of TTorus 
and of Sot. A shout of joy resounded in heaven on the day of his 
birth. Tho gods (spake) thus : ‘ VVe have begotten him ; ’ (4) the 
goddesses thus : ‘ Tie is horn of us to govern the kingdom of B,a ; ’ 
Amen thus : ‘T am lie wlio formed him, to put truth in its jilace.’ 
The land was set in order, the heaven quieted, the company of the 
gods satisfied, through his piety. He is a mighty bull for tho 
miserable land of Cush, who pushes back (.fi) the conspirators from 
the land of the negroes. TIis hoof crushes the Annu (the Cushites) 
and his horn gores them. He has made himself master of the land 
of Nubia, anil his terror, it ha.s jmclied the land of Karu. His namo 
resounds in (6) all lands, because of the victories which his hands 
have achieved. The gold appear on the mountains at his name, as 
at the name of his father Horus, the lord of Baka, the wcll-belovecl 
in tho land of the .south, as at the name of Horus in the land of 
Mimma, the lord of JBuliau (Bodii). (7) Thus is King Ra-messn 
Heri-Amou, tho dispenser of life eternally and for ever, like his 
father tho everlasting Sun-gml. 

Then was the king in the city of Memphis to worship his, 
fathor.s, tho gods, and tho lords of Bouth and North Egypt, that 
they might grant him power and victory and a long duration of life 
of infinitely many (8) years. On one of these days it came to pass, 
that tho king sat there on his great throne of gold, attired with the 
royal diadem, and with the ornament of the double plume, to con¬ 
sult about the countries from which tho gold is obtained, and to 
consider the motliod and way of boring (9) wells on the roads, which 
are accursed for want of water, since he had hoard that there was 
much gold existing in the land of Akita, but that the approach to 
it was accursed on account of the utter want of water. There were 
taken some (10) gold-washers to the place whei-e it was; but those 
who Lad gone thither had died of thirst on the road, together with 
tho asses which wei’o with thorn. They could not find what was 
required (11) for them to drink on thoir upward journey, unless it 
happened that the rain fell from heaven. So could no gold be 
obtained in this country, on account of the want of water, 

Then spoke tho king to his nobleman, who stood beside him : 

‘ Lot the princes be called who are present. (12). I will take counsel 
with thorn about this land, as to what measures should be taken.’ 

U 
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Af. soon us (lipy liad b('pn lironj-lil, hofoiv (lie diviiu' lioiipf.ieior, they 
lifted up llieiv liiuids (d jintisi' liis iiiiiiie willi .sjxs'cliesiu liis hdiiour;^ 
1111(1 to priiy hi-foie Ids lii'iiuliful fouulcii.iiicc. And llie kiiifr do. 
sui'ibed to them the coiidiliim of lids ImikI, in oi'dei- to take' (J.‘i) their 
ad vino upon it, with t ho view of hoi-inj'wells on the road. And 
they spako hefoi’o thn kiiiij;: ‘ Thou ai’t lik(3 tin' sun. iiverj thing 
Bucsewds with thee. Whnt lliy lie.iH desires, tliiit eome,s to pasis. 
Wlu'ii thou eonei'iwst n, svish in the niiL>ht, it is acoomplislied as 
soon as tho earth heoonu's light (again). We havo linstcmed to thee 
to do what there i.s to do, for (II) gri'iit is llie numher of thy 
aatoidsldng works, since l.hoii hast. apjK'ared as king in tho eomitry. 
Wo heard nothing, wo saw nothing, and yet wlmt is there, it was 
done Just as it i.s. All the saying.s of iliy inoulh are like the words 
of Horciukhu. Tliy (onguois a lialanec*; thy lips are a standard 
nu'asuro (Ih) according to tin* just scidi'sof llu' god Tehuti. VVhnie 
istliat Idddcn which thou did.sl not know ? Whero is tin* wis(> man 
wild might he liki* tlioe 'i TIktc is no i)laei‘ found, wldeli thou hast 
not S('(>n j there is no land wldeli thon hast, jiottroddon. lOvcry- 
thing excellent found an (mtraneo into thy (>ars suieo (1(1) thou wast 
an Aflon of this laud. Thou didst act with wisdom whon thou didst 
still sit in theogg. In thy tiiiio of childhood that happened which 
thou saidst, for the welfare of tlio land. Wlion thou growc'st up to 
Ixiyhood willi tho look of luur of youth, Jio memorial saw llu' light, 
without thy eommand. (17) No Imsim'ns was earrhsl out without 
tliy knowledge. Thou wast rai.sed to lio uii o\'e)'S(S‘i' (Rohir) of this 
land, will'll thou want a youth and did.st count ten full years. All 
ImildingB wont forward iindnr thy hand, and the laying of tlieir 
foundation sloiu's was carried out. When thou spakost to tho 
water : Ooiiio upon the mountain, I lieu ajipeared tho rain (l>S) 
imiiiediatnly at thy eommand. Thou art liki' the Sun-god. As IIk* 
body of tho Cis'iilor, .so in that which ho liegets. Truly thou art tho 
living likeness of Ra, tlui lieii’ of thy fatimr Tmu of IJeliopolis, 
Taste is on thy tmigiu', fueling is in thy heart. Tlu' plaeo of thy 
tonguo is tho slirino of truth. Tlio divinity sits on thy lips, and all 
tliy words will Ikj pi'rformocl for oiw. (1!)) What thy understaiid- 
iiig has done is Hko tho works of Ptadi, t.ho fashioiiur of the works of 
art. Thou art over ho whose intentions aro all earriod out, whose 
words are all fullilJed, llioii our great lord and rulurl As i-egards 
the land of Akita, may a deoLsiim he inadc' according to tho counsol 
taken concorning it.’ 

Thou spako tho king’s son of thu niisovahh' land of Ousli, (20) 
saying thus boEoro the king: ‘(The, land) is in this state. It is 
accursed for want of water since tiio time of Ra. People die of 
thirst in it. All former kings wislu'd to hore wells in it, hut Uioy 
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woro tiofi .suofofisful. (:J1) King Ro(i T. nlso did tho s.mio. IIo hiul 
a well lioircl l:iO cubits deep in his time, but they nbuudonnd it, foi- 
110 water miifle its iippcui'iiiice. If ilicii now thou thyself wimlrlest 
speak to thy father, the Nile-god llapu, (:12) the fatlu'r of the gods : 
“ Lot the Wilier conic up mi the luouuUiu,” he will do iill thiit thou 
sayest, yea, indeed, fill which thou luisl designed will be accom¬ 
plished before us, iiiid not only according to hearsay, because thy 
fiithors the gods love thee more than all kings (23) which have been 
since the lime of ilii.’ 

Says the king to the priiieos : ‘Tf all is true that ye have spoken, 
and water has not been opeaied in that country since the time of the 
god, as ye have said, then 1 will bore a well there, to alford w.-iter 
pi'i'petunlly, yea ! tlmt Ihe well (21) may be under the command of 
the father Ainen-ri,ii, the Thoban god,and of Horns, the lords of tho 
hind of hi ubia, that their hcai-t may he tixed in love. T will there¬ 
fore appoint that it be enllod after [their name.’ And tho princes] 
(25) praiseo oheir lord and worshipped him, and fell prostrate 
bi'fore him (the king), and raised shouts of joy (26) to the heights 
of heaven. 

Thou spake the king to n royal scribe [who was near him : 

‘Prepare thyself and boLako thyself to tlio) (27) road to tho land 
of Akita. Lot the scooiid day of tho mouth bo the day on [which] 

' thou slialt [curry out thy mission.' Tho scribe did] (28) jnst as hi* 
was bidden, llehold, ho as,se)nbled the people [which were skilful 
in boring, that they should work and form a well, which should 
furnish water to those who tvavolhid] (211) tho voail to the hind of 
Akita. jNcver was tho like done since the earlier kings. [And 
of iihe water which streamod out bi-ooks were foruie.d, and] (30) 
lishenuon from the islands la Iho neighbourhood of the lagoons of 
Natho enjoyed themselves, lor thoy built [small bojits and made 
use of tho.] (31) as s rucldor with the wind. 

Then there eaiue tho bearer of a letter from tho king’s son of 
tho luiseruhlo land of Cush [about the ■well, to say to the king i 
‘ All has in fact boon done] (.33) that thy Majesty has spoken with 
his own mouth. There has n|ipearod wator out of it 12 cubits deep. 
Thoro wore 4 cubits in it . tho dopth .... (3.3) 

.thoy .... out as was the intention of the work. The 

god has incliuod his lioart favourably through thy love. Never has 
such a thing happened [sinoo the time of tho god lia].' 

(.3-1) [And tho iuliabitiinta of] Akita made joyful music on great 
drums (?) Those wJio had diseased eyes [wasJied ihomselves with the 
water and wore healed, Thoy .all sang ; (35) * Hail] to the king 1 
Tho water which is in tho dopth was obedient to him. He Imtli 
opened tlio water on tho [mountain.’ And thoy offered titanks] (36) 

V 2 
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to him through the kin^’fi non, lioenuse of his mission. Thnt was 
move pIpHhfiiit to [the lioiirt of the king tliaii all else. Thus then, 
worn] (37) his plans well <*arri<‘d out. Iioautiful was the aekiuiw- 
ledgment which [the inhabitanta of the distrietj utteved. A road 
was made from] (38) tliia well to the well of iiamsos Mori-Anieii, 
the eonquoror [in the land ....]. 

Ho early as the Eleventh Dy}iasty we find traces of 
borings for water in tire waste valleys of Tlaniinamfit. 
Twelve hundred years before the accession of Eamses 
IT., Hankh-ka-lia, one of his anct'stors, had made lour 
wells on tlie old road front Coptos lo TCosstnr, the 
remains of whitih can still be seen. 
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Eaaisks II. {continued) —SiiTNisKiiT. 

TiJJfi name of Eamses IT. Las coine down to us as that 
of a great builder as well as a valiant soldier. Ilis first 
iiniiorlant architectural work was at the temple of 
Abydos, although it is iucideutally recorded that he had 
raised two temifie gates at Thebes and Memphis to the 
memory of his father. Of the buildings erected by 
Ramses 11. at Memphis we have an account written on 
a stone near the Second Cataract, dated the 36th year 
and 13 th day of Tybi, where, in a conversation between 
the king and Ptah, infomation is given as to the 
relations between tire king and the Kheta. The god 
says;— 

I have given thee strength ami might and the power of thy arm 
in all countries. Thou hast woruided the hearts of all peoples, 
which are placed under thy feet. When tliou comest forth on each 
new day, the great kings of all nations lead to thee a captive people, 
to do homage to thee with their children. They arc given iiiLo tlio 
power of thy strong arm, to do with them whatsoever pleases thee, 
0 King Ramses II. I have placed in all hearts reverence for thee. 
The love of all peoples is turned towards thee. Thy manly courage 
is spread abroad over all the plains, and the fear t)f thee goes through 
the mountains. Tho kings tremble at tho thought of thee, and thou 
arl regarded .'is their established head. They come to thee with n 
prayer to entreat tliy friendship. TJiou allowest to live whom thou 
wiliest: thou killest whom it pleases thoo. Tho throne of all 
peoples is with thee. 
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Some lines lurlUei- on is llie ]);iss:igc-* wliieh is of 
importance for us :— 

The pooplu of KlicLii lire swlyoelis of Lliy piiliici*. F Iiavc pliH'(><l 
it in their lieiirts to hcrvc thw', -wliilo they Ininihly ap])roiU‘li tliy 
person with tiioir pi'iidiiutioiis and tlu' l)ooty in ))risoii(3r.s of tlu'ir 
king. All their pi'operty i.s brought to thw*. llis olde.st (t.nighter 
stands foi'ward .at their head, to soften tho heart of King Rainses Jl. 
--a gi’eat inconeoivablo wonder. Hlie herself knew not the 
impression ■which her heanty niado on thy heart. Thy name is 
great and glorious for over. Thou art tho most eomple,((> example 
of .strength and power, lie is ineoneidvably great, who orders and 
doo.s not obey. Mince tho times of tho Iraditions of tin' gods, which 
are hidden in tho house of the rolls of writing, from tho times of 
tho sun-god Ka down to thee, history had nothing to report about 
the Kiieta people, but that they had one hi'iiit and one soul with 
Egypt. 

To wliicli llie riiiii'iioli rcj)li(‘s :— 

Thou hast ooimuitted to me what thou Imsi cnsited. T do and 
r will do again all good for then, so long as I shall bo sole king, just 
as thou hast been. I liavo cured for the land, in order to create 
for thco a now Egypt, just as it existed in tin* old time. I have 
sot up images of tho gods, according to thy likeness, yeti, aocordiiig 
to tlieir colour and form, wliicli hold pnsst'ssion of Egypt nooording 
to their desire. Q’hey have boon fomied by tlie hand of tho artist 
in tho temples. Thy hanotimry in tho town of Rlmnphis was enlarged. 
It was beautified by loiig-eudnriiig ivorks, and by well executed 
works in stone, which are adorned with gold and jewels. I have 
camsed a court to be oixmod for thee on tlio north, with a sploudid 
doublo-winged tower in front. Its g<ates are lilce the heavenly orb 
of light. Tho people ollbr their pmyers there. I have built for time 
a splendid sanctuary in tho ulterior of the walled enclosure. Each 
god's image is in the nnajiproacliablo shrine, and ronuiins in its 
exalted place. T have provided them with priests niid prophets of 
the land of Egypt, with arable hand and herds of cattle. The 
account of tho property of tho temple in all things amounts to 
millions. All thy groat thirty yoai-s’foasts oi.' juhileoaro celebrated. 
Thus has everything which thou hast ooimnandi'd mo b(>on carried 
out in 3‘ich abuiidaneo noeording to Ihy wish. There are oxen and 
calves ■without end; all their sacrificial mnnt is proviiled, to the 
number of hundreds of thousands; tho smell of theii* fat I'oachos to 
lieaven ; tho heavenly ones receive it. I cause the whole world to 
admire 'the completeness of tho monuments which I have dcdicatod 
to thee. I brand with a hot iron tho foreign peoples of tlio whole 
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OiU'lh with tliy Uiiiiie. Tlicy bolons* to thy person for ovonmne. 
Tlioii h.ist ill truth cre.itcrl them. 


According to tliiia Raiases IT. had erected the whole 
uortheru court of the temple of Ptah at ]VJemphi.s, 
together with the propyla helongiiig to it; and had 
built a teiuide within the sm-roimding wall, remains of 
which have lately been discovered near the Arab 
village of (iuassarieh. lie had erected images of the 
gods, and had provided the necessary means for the 
sei'vicc of the great Ai-chitect. There is no dearth of 
statues of Ramses II. and the members of his family. 
The most celebrated and most often visited is the great 
torso of Ramses, the property of the English nation, 
which lay in a trench among the ruins of the temple of 
Ptah (Afitiaheny) until 1887, when Aiajor Bagaold, R.E. 
(with subscriptions collected by Sir F. Stephenson), 
succeeded in raising it. The statue had become en¬ 
crusted with the mud left by succeeding Nile deposits, 
and during the inundation it wms almost covered with 
water. Besides this, the smaller statues of the king, 
and of his wife and daughters, have been toi'n away 
from the grove of palm-trees at the same place. The 
king also rai.sed in Memphis temples and buildings to 
the memory of his father. The chief master of the 
house of Pharaoh and the leader of the Mazai (-police¬ 
men), Hi, was also administrator of a Ramses-I,emple in 
Pa-neb-am, and of llie suu-lemjde of Ra-messu Meri- 
Anien in the southern part of Memphis. For the build¬ 
ing of Ihis last ‘the people—the red-skins’—were 
doomed to the laborious task of dragging heavy blocks 
of stone from Tiirah—across the river—to Memphis. 
These people were likeAvisc employed in building the 
gi'eat propyion—called Meriu-ma—of the temple of 
Ptah, and for wdiich a certain Amen-em-au was architect 
and cliief of the policemen. 
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TJici raiuily of Amoii-(‘iii-an plays an ini[H)rlaiit pai-t 
ill tlm iiioaniiu’uliil liislury <*!’ fliis pia-iod; lit* was 
pvolialily llio iiniiK'diali* oppri'ssoi-placed by llamses 11. 
over the Israolilcs. The acconipaiiyiiif^ (h‘iu;alo|jfical 
Tree has boon coiiipiloil on Iho aiilhorily of a family 
group ])roservod in the colloclion of antiquities at 
Naples. 

Like Ab^ulos and IVIoniphis, 'I'hebes was also the 
object of the ospeeial care of llainses 11. New tenqiles 
were erected on both sides of the ]'iv(*r, or those 
which already existed were, enlarged. In I lie great 
Hanotuavy at Apet (ICavnak), the king first eouipleted 
the hall of Heti I., by the, erection of the lifty-four 
colmuns which were wanting on the south side’, and of 
a stone wall to surround the whole temple on the, east 
as far as the wall of the llallofUohmins just mentioned. 
Ill Luqsor the temple of Amen, founded but not finished 
by Amon-hoLcp III., was completed, the two splendid 
propylasa wore placed before it, and I,wo betiutiful 
obelisks were erected beside the, colossal granite statues 
of the king. On the western side, the temple of the 
dead built liy Seti 1. at Old Oiirnah was finished, and 
on the south-weste.rn side of it a special temjdc of 
victory, called the ‘ Ramessouin,’ was dedit!al,cd to the 
God Amen, Hero stood also the, largest statues of the 
king, which, according to tradition, Gambyscs throw 
down when ho visited Thebes. In Nubia liamses 
founded Pa-Ha, near Derr; IVAmen, near Wady-Serbfia; 
and Pa-Ptali, near Gevf Hflssoiu. Above all he excavat ed 
that magnificent Toek-fcmple at Abfi yimbol the, fa 9 ade 
of wbich surpasses everything which imagination can 
picture. There in Nubia, in a solitary ivall of rock, 
far removed from hinuau habitations, a temple was 
liewn out and dedicated to the great gods of tlie land— 
to Amen of Thebes, Ptah of Memphis, Horomkhu of 
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LIdiopolis, and lo Llin now duiiuly 11 ims( i JMcn-Ameu 
Tlic luiiiio of flic pluc, as now ('vpiossod bj'- llie Ai.djs, 
i& Abii Sinibd, ic Mlie lalliei of tlie i.ii ol ooui ’ 
N'eiLbei ol (lio siUiii'* figiius wliicJi sl.uicl out liom llie 
wall oi lock like i'lant loims of (ht oldc'u luuo caiiics 
emblem m bis band wliicb can in tlm least dejjiee 
be coinpaiccl with an cat ol com ^Lorc couc(t,pei- 
b.ips, would if be lo c onsidcu llie name tis a couupfion 
ol I'a-Masj v\bub tbe Glieckb louveited into i’bauipolis 
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Auicii, IXoius uiid lUmsti hiniMlf 

Altbough llamses laiscd bih iuo]uimcul& in Tlicbeb, 
mid wenl up lo tbe old c apltal of tbo ompiic lo celebrate 
tbe festival of Amen ;—tbongli be ludd public courts in 
Merapbis, to take counsel about the gold fields iu tbe 
Nubian country; aud visited Abydos, to see tbo tombs 
of the kings and Ibe lemjile built by bis falber;—^not 
to mention Ilebopobs, iu which be dedicated a temple 
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and oladisks to tlie sun-god;—yot nuitlipr lliuso nor 
oilier (lilies formed Ids peniuuient aliodc. On the 
oaslern frontier of Egypt, in tlie low-lauds of llie Delta, 
in Zoau-Tanis, was tlie roj^al residence of this Pharaoh. 
Connectetl with the sea by its situation on the then 
broad and navigable Tanitic aim of the Nile, and com¬ 
manding also the entranceof the groat road, covered by 
‘ Khetams,’ or fortresses, which led to ralestine either 
through Pelusiuni or tlu’ough Migdol, Zoan-Tanis was, 
in the proper sense of the word, the hy of Eijyx>t. 
Impressed with the importance of the position of this 
‘ great cily'',’ Ea-inessu transferred his court there, 
strengthened its fortifications, and founded a new temple- 
city, dedicated to Anaen, Ptah, and Horemkhu, with 
whom as a fourth he associated the foreign Baal-Butekh. 
With the newly-established divinities the king united 
himself both in effigy and in name, and there appeared in 
due course aii Amen of Ra-messu, a Ptah, a Horemkhu, 
and a Sutekh. The new temple-city had a super-abund¬ 
ance of statues and obelisks, memorial si ones, and other 
works, the most remarkable of all being the memorial 
tablet inscribed with the date of the year 400, of 
King Nub. Prom several records found among the 
ruins of Tanis much information of an historical and 
mythological character is derived incidentally, for the 
knowledge of wliicili we arc indebted to M. Ohabas in his 
‘M(ilangea Egyptologiqnes.’ Zoan—or Pa-Ea-incssu— 
became henceforward the special capital of the empire. 
The following ‘Letter of Panbesa’ (Pap. Anas, iii.) 
describes the new city. The writer says:— 

Mo T ai'i’ivprl in tho city of "Kanises Mevi-Ainon, and I have found 
it excellent, fyrjuithiug cun coinp.ipe witli it on tlio Theban land and 
hoil. [Here is the .seat] of the court. It is pleasant to live in. Its 
lields are full of good things, and life passes in constant plenty and 
abundance. Its canals are rich in iish, its lakes swarm with bii'ds, 
its meadows are green witb 'vegetables, there is no end of the 
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Iciilils ; iiif'lons with a taslc like lioiicy ^row in tlic' irrigated licldti. 
its liarns are full of wheat inul duvra, and reaeli as high as heaven. 
Onions and sesiune are in the euelosures, and the applc-trco 
blooms (?) Tiie viii<', tlie alinoinl-treo, and Lho lig-treo grow in tho 
gardoiiM. Sweet is tlieii' wine for tlio inhabitants of ICamit. They 
mix; it with lioiioy. Tlio red fish is in tlie lotais-eanal, tho I'oriau- 
lisli in the ponds, many kinds of Jiori-liKh, besides earp and pike, 
in tho canal of Pn-llarotlia; fat lisli and Khipti-jioinm lish are in 
tho )30ols of tho imiiidation, the Jlanaz-lish in the full mouth of tho 
Nile, near tho ‘oily of tho oou<iueror’ (Tanis), 'I’lio city-canal 
Pshenhor produces salt, tlic lake-ivgion of Pahir natron. Their sea- 
ships enter the harliour ; plenty and ahuudiineo is perpetual in it. 
Ho rejoices who has settled tiinre. My information is no jest. 
The common, people, as well as the higher nlas.ses, say, ‘Oonio hither I 
lot ns colohrato to him his heavenly and liis ('iirthly feasts.’ Tho 
inhabitants of tho reedy lake (Tliu(l) arrivisl with lilii's, those of 
Pshenhor with papyrus flowers, k’niits from the nurseries, llowors 
from tho gardens, birds from the ponds, were dedieaU'd to Iiiin. 
Those who dwell neai' the sea eame with lish, and the inhabitants 
of their lake's luimaired him. The youtlis of tho ‘ (/oiupieror’s city ’ 
were iieiiietiially dad in festive uttire. Kino oil was on their 
heads of fresh curled hair. Tliey stood at. their doors, their hands 
laden with braiiolK'S and llowors from I*a-Ilathor, and with garlands 
fi'om Pnhir, on tho day of the entry of King Raonessn Meri-Ainen, 
the god of war Mentu Upon eurtli, in tho early morning of tho 
monthly feast of Kiluth (that is, on the 1st of Klioiak). All people 
wero asaoinblod, neighbour witli ndgbboui', to bring forward their 
complaints. 

Delicious was tho wino for tlio iuhabitaiils of thii ‘ Uomjuoror’s 
city.’ Their cider was liko . . . . , their sliorbets wore like 
almonds mixed with honey. There was beer from Knti (Galilee) 
iutlie harbour, wine in tho gardens, iiue oil at the lake Sagabi, 
garlanils in the apple-orchai’ds. Tho sweet sung of women re¬ 
sounded to the tunes of Memphis. So they sat I hero with joyful 
heart, oi" walked about witluni t ceasing. King Ita-messii Meri-Auu'n, 
ho was the god they eolebratod. 

In Spite of ilic unexplained naines of tlic. ^lsll(^s and 
plants the sorihe could liai-dly luive given a olciai'er oi- 
livelier account of the iinprcssion made njjou him hy 
the new city of Eainscs in i(« festal attire on tho day of 
Pharaoh’s entry. It is the very sa,me place which is 
spoken of in the Old Testament as one of the two places 
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ill which the king caused arei mishenoth, i.e. ‘iiensure 
cities’ or temple cities, to be built for him. 

The new riniraoh ‘ who knew not Joseph,’ anil who 
adorned the cities of Kainses and Pi thorn with temples 
and treasuries, can be no other than "Ramses IL lie is 
undoubtedly the Pharaoh of the oppression and the 
father of that lui-named princess who found Woses in the 
little papyrus barque among the flags of the river. 

While the fact that this Pharaoh was the founder 
of liamses is so unquestionably demonstrated by the 
Egyptian records, the inscriptions do not mention the 
Israelites by name. It must, therefore, be supposed that 
they were included in the general term of ‘ foreigners.’ 
From this time, and in the future history of the empire, 
Zoau-Tauis is of great importance; here, on the wide 
plains, the hosts of warriors and chariots were mustered, 
to be exercised in the manoeuvres of battle, and in the 
harbours on the river the sea-going ships and their 
crews came to laud. From this place Tehuti-mes III. 
had started in his war against Western Asia; it was to 
Tanis that Ramses 11. had directed his return from 
Thebes; here he had received the embassy of peace 
from the king of Kheta; and from hence Moses led the 
Hebrews' out of the land of bondage to the land of 
promise. 

The numbers of foreign prisoners, who, in the cam¬ 
paigns of the Egyptians, were transpilanled to the Nile 
vaUey, must under Rainses Sesostris have reached an 
unprecedented height. If we add to these the de¬ 
scendants of the foreigners brought to Egypt after 
former wars, a total number is reached, which certainly 
amounted to a third, and probably still more, of all the 
families of Egypt. So far as the contemporary infor¬ 
mation will allow us to judge, it was the custom to 
place the uorlhorn groups in the south, and the southern 
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people in the luirlli, in order liy tliis prudent raeasnre 
to prev('nt any dangerous ijonihinaliun of nciglibours 
related by blood. 

The lureigners were employed in various serviees, 
according to their (’a[)acilios. 'I’hose most active, and 
most experienced in war, were Ibrnn-d into foreign 
legions, the connnaiKh'rs of wliieh, for the most ])art 
Egyptians, l)ore the name of Iler-pil ea])tain of the 
foreigners’). Others, experienced in s('a life, were 
enrolled in tlu' Egyptian tlee-t. Others again were 
assigJH'd plaei‘s in tlu*. i-o^cil pahme, f)r the temples, or 
in the households of dislijigiiished pi'rsonagc's, while no 
less a number were cm]iloyed on tlui buildings, in the 
(juarries, or in the mines. 'I’ln* king’s nanui was branded 
upon them, to ])revent their llighi, and to facililaU' tlieir 
vc-eaptiirc. C)u the whole, (Iw'y w(5re treated with 
mildness, for th(*ir (iaptivity was not regarded as slavery 
in our sense of the word. 

The iudux of liemitie. hostages imd prisoners from 
Asia exercised a continually iner(*asing iulluence on 
religion, inamiers, and huiguage. The lOgyplian lan¬ 
guage was enriched with foreign expressions, ot'lon 
ind<»ed. from mere whim, but moix* often for good 
reasons, in order properly to designate nukuown objects 
by their native naiues. ’I'he letters and doenmeuts of 
the time of the Hamossides are full of Sennit,ie words thus 
introduced. The learned court-scribes, especially, seem 
to have felt a seutimonial craving for the use of foreign 
wo]-ds, in order to give thcnrselves in tluj eyes of the 
public an air of learned cultui’e. The Egyptian ex¬ 
pressions for designating a ‘hero’ were supplantedhy 
the words Mohar, or Ariel, borrowed from tluj Hemilie ; 
the Egyptian Nefer, ‘ a young man,’ was changed for 
the Semitic name Na’di'iMui ; the army was in the same 
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wa}'- called Zfhci, and many otlier incnngruons ex¬ 
pressions were ado])ted. 

The young Egyptian world, satiated with the tradi¬ 
tions of the past thousands of years which had now 
vanished away, found a pleasure in the fresh and lively 
vigour of the Semitic spirit, to which a dillei'ent and 
more attz’active view of the uiii^'erse gave a forward 
iin 2 )ulse. Subjoined is the literal trajislation of a letter 
from a master to his former pupil, who liaA'ing hecome 
a ‘ royal soiibe ’ oiitevtained the belief that wliile por¬ 
traying his hero in an artificial and confused ciomposi- 
tioii he had achieved a masterpiece. Tlie answer of 
the priestly teacher is as luting as it is scrupulously 
respectful. The words borrowed from the Semitic are 
given in the French expressions answering to them :— 

Thy piooo of writing has too much ijhme. It is a cargo of 
high-llowu phrases, tho meaning of which may bo the reward of 
tlioKO who seek for itj a cargo which thou hast laden at thy 
pleasui'o. 1 describe a cluimpion, so sayest thou re])eatedly ; we on 
the other liaud .say, Is thoro tinith in thy jiorlraiture ! 

Rot out! examine thy yoke, tlio lasses gallop like foxes; 
their eye is reddened ; they are like tlin hurricane when it hursts 
forth. Put on tho armour j seize tho bow ! Wo will adiuire the 
deeds of thy hand. 

I will portmy for theo tho lifconesa of a rl<aminon\ I will 
let theo know what lie does. Thou hast not gono to the land of 
JChota, neither hast thou beheld tho land of iVupn, The appearance 
of Kliatuma (Adniua ?) thou knqwcst not. Likewise tho land of 
Igad’ai, what is it like ? The Zor of Resostris and tho city of 
Khilibu (Ilaleh) is on none of its sides. How is its foisi ? Thou 
hast not taken tliy road to Kadesh and Tuhiklii, neilliev hast thou 
gone to iiho Hha.su with numerous foreign soldiers, ueitlier hast thou 
trodden tlio way to tho Magar (Migron), wheio the heaven is 
darkened in the daytime. It is planted with maple-trees, oaks, 
and acacias, which reach up to heaven ; full of beasts, bears, and 
lions ; and surrounded by Hliasu in all directions. Thou hast not 
goiin up to the, mountain of Hlmua (Sbawah), neither hast thou 
trodden it; there thy hands hold fast to tho [rim ] of thy chariot; 
a jerk has shaken thy horses in drawing iiu I pray thee, let us go 
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to tho city of (ITa 1) Uirothii. Thou must liiistpii to its ascent, 
after thou liiisti passed over its foiil, iu front of it. 

Do thou esplaiii tlii' relish fot the r/iiniij/!nii ! Thy chariot lies 
there jbcforc) theo ; Ihy jslren;>th) has fallen lame ; thou trc/ulost 
the backward path at eventide All thy limbs are ground .small. 
Thy [bones] are brokisi to pieces. Sw(‘et i.s tho [sleep]. Thou 
awakest. There ha.s been a time for the thief iu this unfortunate 
night. Thou wast alone, in the belief that the brothoi- would not 
couio to the hrotlier. Sonu* grooms entered into the sUhle; Iho 
horsn kicks out, the thii'f goes hack in the night; thy elo< Ih's are 
stolen. Thy groom wakes up in the night, he sees what has hap¬ 
pened to him, h(' takes what is left, he goi's to (lie evil-docu's, he 
mixes liimsolf up with tlu‘ ti-ihes of the kShiisu. lio acts as if 
ho wore an Aamu. The enemies tsmio, lluy jfis'l about] for the 
robbor. Tie is discovered, and is iminovablts from terror. Thou 
wnkest, thou hiulest no trace of them, foi- they have carried olK thy 
property 

llecome (again) a I'liiimpion, who is fully accoutred. Lot thy 
ear bo full of that which I will relate to th(s> Ix'sides. 

Tho town ‘ Jliddon,’such is Iho meaning of its niiine Kapuna, 
what is its state ? I ts goddess (wo will s]>(>ak of) at another time. 
Thou hast not visited it. lie good enough to look out for IJiroIlm 
(llorj'tua), Ziduna (Hidoii), and Zais'ptha (Marejila). Where are tho 
fords of tho laud of Nassana? The land of Autliu (Avatlms), 
what is its state? They speak of another city in tho sea, Zor 
(Tyrus), tho lake is hor name. Tho drinking water is brought to 
her ill boats. Sho is richer in fishes than iu sand, f fell thee of 
something elso. Dangerous is it to ontor into Zar’au-na (Zareali, 
in Ileh. ‘ wasps ’). Thou wilt say, it is burning with a very painful 
sliug 1 Champimi I oouio 1 Uo forwards ou tlio way to the 
IC’aikana. Where is tho road of ’Aksapu (Aclisib) ? Towards no 
city. Pray look at tho mountain of Usor. I Tow is its crest? 
Wliero is tho mountain of Tkama 1 Who can surmount it ? 
Ghmnpwn / whither must you take a journey to tho oity of lluzor 
(liazor) ? Ifow is its ford ? Lot mo (choose) the road to I famatha 
(Hamath), Dagana (Botli-Dagon), and Dagal-ael (Migdiil-Kl?) 
flcre is the place whore all ckavijnoni) moot. Bo good enough to 
spy out its road, oast a look on I’ana (Tjon). When ono goes to 
Aclamin (Adumin), to what is ono opposite ? Do not draw hack, 
but instruct ns 1 Guido us 1 that wo may know, thou loader 1 

I svill name to thee other cities l)e.siclos these. Thou hast not 
gone to the laud of Thakliis, to Kafir JMarlena, Thamnab (Tlumnali), 
Kadosh (Kcdcs), Dapur (Tabor), Azai, Hairnomma(iroroiiaim), nor 
hast thou beheld Qairtha-Anbn (Kiriath-onob) near Bitha Thupail 
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(To])liol), nor dobt tlnm kimw Aflulmii (AfluUiini), Xidiinitliii 
(Jotapativ), nor dost, tliou know any better tiie name of Kliaan- 
roiiz, in the land of Aupa, tho bull uu its fronlii'rs. lEoro is the. 
])lace, where all the nii^rlity warriors aro s('uu. Bo good enough to 
look and see how Mina i.s situated, and toll me about Eohobii. 
Doscribo Bitha-Sheal (Bethshean), and Thni’ija-aol. The ford of 
Jirduna (Jordan), how is it croasedi T'each me to know tlio pas¬ 
sage in order to enter into the city of Makitlia (Megiddo), which 
lies ill front of it. Verily thou art a eJiampion, well skilled in the 
work of tho strong liand. Hi-ay, is there found a chavqnoit like 
thee, to place at the head of tho army, or a neii/neitr, who can boat 
theo in shooting ? 

Drive along tho edge of the precipioe, on tho slippery height, 
ovor a depth of 2,000 cubits, full of rocks and boulders. Thou 
takest thy way back in a zigsag, thou bearest thy bow, thou takess 
the iron in thy left hand. Thou lettost tlu' old men see, if tlieir 
eyes arc good, how, worn out witli fatigue, thou suiiportest thyself 
with thy hand. Jl eat imrdu, h eJtnmenu, le chmnjnoii. Eh lien / 
Make to thyself a name among the champions and tho knights 
of the land of Egypt. Let thy namo bo like that of Qazailoui, 
tho lord of Asol, hooauso ho discovered lions in tho interior of the 
balsam-forest of Ilaka, at tho narrow pas.ses, which are rendered 
dangerous by the Hhasu, who lie in ambush among tho trees. They 
measured 1<1 cubits by 5 cubits. Tlicir noses reached to tlio soles of 
their foot. 

Of a grim appearance, without softness, they ceased not for 
carossos. Thou art alone, no stronger one is with thee, no armie 
is behind theo, thou fhidest iio lion de dim (ariel), who prepares 
the way for theo, and gives theo counsel on the road before theo. 
Thou Icnowost not tho road. The hair of thy head stands on end; 
it bristles up. Thy soul is given into thy hands. Thy path is 
full of rooks and boulders, tbovo is no way out near, it is overgrown 
with thorns and thistles, with croepei's and wolf’s-foot. Abysses 
are on one side of thee, the mountain and tho wall of rock on tho 
otlior. Thou drivest in ngaimst it. The oliariot, on which thou 
art, jumps. Thou art troubled to hold up thy horses. If it falls 
into tho abyss, the 2 >olo drags theo down too. Thy ceiniures are 
pulled away. ■ They fall down. Thou shocklost tho horse, because 
tho pole is broken on the patli of the narrow pass. Not know¬ 
ing how to bind it up, thou understandest not bow it is to be 
reimired. The essi&it, is left on the spot, as ilie load is too heavy 
for the horses. Thy courage has evaporated. Thou beginnest to 
run. The heaven is cloudless. Hiou art thirsty j the enemy is 
behind thee; a trembling seizes theo) a twig of thorny acacia 

X 
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worries Uu'o ; tlioii Uii-ustc'st it asi<l<‘; the horse is K'riit<‘lu'il, till at 
length thou lindcst rest. 

Explain tliou (to me) thy irlish for the chtinijiloji ! 

Thou eoiiiest into Jopu (Jojipji). Thou (iuclest the (l;ito-troe in 
full hloom in its time. Thou openest wide the hole of thy mouth, 
in order to eat. Thou liiulust that the, maid who ki'eiw the garden 
is fair. She does whatever thou wan test of her. Mh(3 yields to 
thee the skin of her bosom. Thou art reengnised, t.hou art brought 
to trial, and owest thy iircsen.'itioii to the rfinmpion. Thy girdle 
of tho finest stuff, thou pnyost it as the price for a bad rag. 
Thou slcepest every (‘veiling with a rug of fur over thee. Thou 
sleejiest a deep sleep, for thou art weary. A thief takes thy bow 
and thy sword from thy side ; thy (piiver and thy armour aro 
cut to pieces in tho darkness; thy pair of honsc's runaway. The 
groom takes his eoursi' over a slippery path, which risi's before him. 
He breaks thy ehariot in jiicees; he follows thy foot-tracks, [lie 
finds] thy e(iuipmcnts, which had fallen on tho ground, and had 
sunk into the sand ; it hecoiiu's nguin (i.e. leaving only) an empty 
jilace. 

Prayi'f does not avail lh(>o; oven whc'u thy moutli says, ‘(live 
food ill addition to watc'r, that I may roach my goal in saft'ty : ’ 
they ai’i) deaf, and will not hear. They say not ‘ yes ’ to thy words. 
The ii’on-workers enter into tho smithy ; th(>y rmnmiigi* in the 
workshops of tho earponters ; tho handiei'aflsmon ami saddlers are 
at hand j they do whatever thou reijuin'st. They put together thy 
chariot j Uiey put aside the parts of it that are made useless j thy 
spokes ave/acoum'fi (pute lU'w ; tliy wlu'cls are put oii, tln'y jiut tlic 
courrows on tho axles, and on the hinder part; they splice thy 
yoke, they put on tho box of thy chariot; the |\vorki)ieu] in iron 

forgo tho.; they pnt tho ring that is wanting on thy 

whip, they replace tho Janihv^ upon it. 

Thou goest quickly oiiwai’d to light on the haltle-lield, to do the 
works of a strong hand and of firm couragt*. 

Before I wrote I sought nin out a rfiamjilon, who knows his 
power {Hi. hand), and loads tho jVitMrsse, a chief in the nnndr, \ who 
goes forward] oven to tho end of the world. 

Answer me not, ‘That is good, this is had n'poal not to mo 
your opinion. Como, I will toll thoo all which lic.s before thee, 
at tho Olid of thy journey, 

I begin for tliioo with tiio oity of Sosoatria. Thou hast not set 
foot in it by force. Thou hast not eaten the ilsli in the brook. 
.... Tlmu liast not washed lliyself in it. With thy permission 
T will remind thee of llasina ; whera aro its fortilleationa ! Come, 
I pray thee, to TJti, tho strong fortress of Sosostris LTsur-maat-Iia, 
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to Sabaq-A(‘l and ..Vli s.iqabu. I will iiifonu llico of the posi¬ 
tion of ’Aiui, the cu.stoms of which thou knoMOst not. Nakliai 
and Rchoburotha thou hast not seen, since thou Avast born, 
0 champion ! liaiiih (Uaphia) is widely extended. Wliat is 
its Avail like 1 It extends for a mile in the direction of Qaxatha 
(Oaza). 

AnsAver quickly. That which I have said is my idea of a 
champion in reply to thee. I let the people keep aAvay from tliy 
name, I wish them a wiyneiu. If thou art angry at the Avords 
Avhich I have addressed to tliee, yet I knoAv how to estimate thy 
heart in every Avay. A father chastises, but he knows the right 
measure a hundred thousand times. I know thee. To put on 
armour is really beyond thy ability. No man whose hand and 
courage is Avarlike makes himself famous in my esteem. I am open 
and clear, like the spring-water of tho god Mentu. It matters 
very little what flows over thy tongue, for tijy compositions are very 
confused. Thou comest to me in a covering of misrepresentations, 
Avith a cargo of blunders. Thou tcarest tho Avords to tatters, just 
as it comes into thy mind. Thou dost not take pains to And out 
their force for thyself. If thou rushest Avildly forAvard, thou Avilt 
not succeed. What comparison is there between one Avho does not 
know the goal that ho wishes to reach, and one avIio reaches it 1 
Now, Avhat is ho like ? I have not gone back, but I have reached 
(my goal). Soften tliy heai-t, let thy heart be cheerful; may the 
Avay to eat cause thee no trouble 1 

I have struck out for thee the end of thy comijosition, and I 
return to thee thy descriptions. What thy words contain, that is 
altogether on my tongue, it has remained on my lips. It is a con¬ 
fused medley, Avhon one hears it; an uneducated person could not 
understand it. It is like a man from the lowlands speaking Avith a 
man from Elephantind. But since tliou ait the scribe of Pharaoh, 
thou resemblest the water for the laud, that it may become fertile. 
Take my meaning kindly, and do not say, ‘ Thou hast made my 
name to stink before all other men.’ Understand me as having 
Avished to impart to thee the true position of a champion, in doing 
which I haA'o visited for thee every foreign people, and placed before 
tliee in a general view the countries, and (every) city according to 
its special character. Acquaint us kindly, thiit thou so imder- 
standest it. If thou findest that the remarks upon tliy work are 
apposite, thou Avilt be for us like the famous Uah. 

Eamses II. reigned sixty-seven years, of wliicli pro¬ 
bably more than half must be assigned to his joint reign 
with his father. His thirty-years’ jubilee was the 

s 3 
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ocjciisioiL for (('htiviLios Lhroiinlioiit Uio whole 

country, wliicli aic fi'caiiu'iilly nuMilioiicd in llio inscri])- 
tioiis al Bilsilis, hll-Kiih, IVtooeli, HoliM, and even upon 
sevej'al .scarahu'i. 'I'lie prince and liiyli [)rie,st of Tlah 
of Meiupliis, Khanuiiis, IraA'clletl lliroii^h the principal 
cities of the land, in oitler to make the necessary 
pre 2 )aral ions for cadehratinu duly this ^I’eal feast of joy. 
The return of (his jubilee seems to have heen ealcnlatcd 
aceordinff to a fixed cycle of jeais, ^lerhaps when the 
lunar and solar years codiicidc'd at short intervals of 
three or four years, in the same manner as (he festivals. 
In the 3()th year Khaniuas celebrated the feast under his 
own su^ieriuteudeiice, in Miiipi'li and in Hilsilis, when* at 
that time Khai was jnovernor of tin* district, while at 
Ttll-Xal) the governor 'J'a conducted the festivities. The 
lecuri'cnce of (lie succeeding juhilci's took jilace—(he 
second in the 34(]i year, the third in the 37(h year, and 
the fourth in the 4(hh year, of the reign of Ilamses Tl. 

From the outer wall of (ho temple at Ahydos avc 
learn that llamses 11. had II!) chiklren—(iO sons and 
69 daughters—which gives ground foi' siijuiosing a great 
number of conculiiiu's, besides his lawful wives Isi-uefer, 
the mother of Kluimuas, Nefer-ari, Mcri-mut, and the 
daughter of the Kheta king. Among his sons Khanmas 
held a fond jilace in his father’s heart, lie was higli 
priest of Ptah of Memjihis, and in that character did 
liis best to restore the worship of Aiiis, the living type 
of I’tah-Sekari. His buildings in kleuqihis and in tlie 
so-called Seraiieum, the burial- 2 )lace of the sacn*d bulls, 
are celebrated in the iusoriiitions as ajileudid works. 
From all that the monuments relate of Khaniuas lie 
seems to have been a learned and pious prince who 
devoted himself sjieciall)’' to the service of the dc'ity and 
esti’anged himsedf more from slate allairs thau was 
altogether pleasing to his royal father. 
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Tlio elder sons, inclndiiijv Klininnas, died during Llie 
long reign of Llieir fiillier : llie (burteenlli, named Lleiie- 
pLali, was Ids successor, lie liad already takmi part 
in the aflhirs of the goverunieut durinrr his father’s life- 
lime, and in this capacity he appears on the inouuinents 
by the side of Ramses II. 

Of the danghlcrs of the king the monuments name 
Rint-antha (‘ daughter of jfVnaitis),’ Meri-Amon, and Neb- 
taui. A much younger sister, named Meri, deserves to 
be mentioned, since lier name reminds us of the princess 
Merris, the daughter of Maat-iieferu-Ea, the Klreta 
prmccss, who, according to Jewish tradition, found 
Moses when she went to bathe. 

The list of contemporaries of Ramses II. is consider¬ 
able. Among them a distinguished place was held by 
that Bekcu-Ivhousu upon whose statue in Mimich is the 
following inscription:— 

(1) The heroclitary lord and firat prophet of Anion, Beken-Klionsu, 
hpoiilvs time : I was truthful and virtuous towards my loi*d. 1 
undertook with plcasuro that which my god taught ino. T walked 
in his way.s. I performed acts of piety within his temple. T was a 
great nrehiteot in the town of Amen, my heart being liUeil with 
good works for niy lord. 

O yo men, all of you altogether, of roHocting mind, (2) ye who 
remain now upon the earth, and ye who will como after ma for 
thousands and later thousands of yoare, according to your age and 
frailty, whoso heart is possessed by the knowledge of vh'tue, I give 
you to know wlmt services T performed on earth, in that oftice 
which was niy lot from luy birth. 

I was for four years a very little child. For twelve years (3) T 
was a boy. I was the superintendent of the oflico for the susten¬ 
ance of the king Monoptah Soti. C was a priest of Amen for 
four years. I was a holy father of Amen for twelve years. I was 
thiul prophet of Amen for sixteen years. I was second prophet of 
Aiuon for twelve years. Tie. (the king) rewarded mo, and di.s- 
tinguished me hccanse of my deserts. Tic named me as first pro¬ 
phet of Amen for six years, T was (-t) a good father for my temple- 
servants, in that I alFnrded sustenance to their families, and 
stretched out my hand to the fallen, and gave food to the poor, and 
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did my bust for my temple. T was tlie groat arcliilcct of the Theban 
pal.nce fur lii .9 (.Seti’h) F. 011 , who sprang from his loins, the king 
Ilamscs TI. He himself raised a memorial to his father Amen, 
(.■)) when he was pliiced upon the throne as king. 

The skilled in art, and the first prophet of Amen, Ilekon-Khonsu, 
.speaks tlms ; I 2 >ei'foi‘ni<’d the best I could for the tomplo of Amen 
as architect of my lord. I erected for him the wing-tower ‘of 
Ea-messu II., the friend of Amen, who listens to those who pray to 
him,’ (thus is ho named) at the first gate of tlie temple of Amen. 
I placed obelisks at the same made of granite. Their height 
r-eaches to the vault of heaven. A propylon is (6) before the same 
in sight of the city of Thebes, and ponds and gardens, with flourish¬ 
ing trees. I made two great double doors of gold. Their height 
reaches to heaven. I caused to be made double piiirs of great 
masts. T set them up in the splendid court in sight of his 
temple. I had great barks built on the river for Amen, Mut, and 
Khonsu. 

Althougli tlie day of tke deatli of Beken-TQionsu is 
not given in the inscription, yet it is clear that he must 
have departed this life while priest of Amen, after 
having completed sisty-six years. We can therefoi’e 
divide his whole life of sixty-six years into the follov’ing 


sections:— 

Ecken-Khonsu was a little child 

4. years . 

Years. 

1-4 

A hoy, and at last official of the 
palace. 

12 „ . 

6-16 

Priest of Amen .... 

4 „ . 

17-20 

Holy father of Amen 

12 „ . 

21-32 

ThM prophet of Amen . 

IG „ . 

33-48 

(Second prophet of Amen . 

12 „ . 

49-GO 

First projihot of Amen . 

6 „ . 

61-6G 


The body of Eamses H. was laid in his sepulchral 
chamber in the rocky valley of BibUn-el-MolClk. The 
sou of Seti L, so full of gratitude to his father, had not 
left one descendant to beautify his tomb and com¬ 
memorate his name. At his death he might truly have 
re-iterated what he had said of himself in his combat 
with the Khela--‘I was alone; no other was with me.’ 
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A careful oxauiiualion of tlic luoiULiuents .shows 
that Meueptah 11. does not rank Avith those Pharaohs 
who have traiiismitled their reiucmbraiice to posterity 
hy grand buildings and the construction of iieiv temples, 
or by the enlargement of such as already existed. A 
glance at the plan of the temple at Karnak is alone 
sufficient to prove that Meneptah did as good as nothing 
for the great temple of the empire at Apet. With the 
exception of small works hardly worthy of being men¬ 
tioned, the new Pharaoh contented himself Avith the 
cheap glory of utilising, or rather misusing, the monu 
ments of his predecessors as far back as the Twelfth 
Dynasty, not excepting the works of the llyksos, for in 
the cartouches of former kings, where he had chiselled 
out their names, he unscrupulously inserted his own. 
Short, unimportant, badly executed inscriptions, for the 
most part of the first years of his reign, commemorate 
merely his existence, the one exception being an 
important record which he caused to be placed on the 
inner side-Avall at Karnak, to caU to the remembrance 
of the Thebans his great friendship for the gods. It 
also aimouuces the irruption of tlie Libyans and their 
allies into Egypt and their repulse;— 

(1) Catalogue of the peoples whicli wore smitten by the khig : 

. ]-i the A-qa-ua-sha, the Tu-li-sha, the Li-iu, the Shar-dana, 

the Sha-ka-li-sha, peoples of the North, which came hithoi’ out of 
all countries. 

(2) [In the year V., in the month . . . . , in the reign of the 
lord of tlie diadem] to whom his father Amen has given power, the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Meneptah Ilotephima, the dis¬ 
penser of life, the divine benefactor, was [in the town of Memphis, 
to thank the god Ptah] (3) [for] his [benefits]. For all gods pro¬ 
tect him, all peoples Avere in fear of his glanco. The king Meneptah 
(4) [received at that time a message, that the king of the Libyans 
had fallen upon the towns of the country] and pluiulered them, 
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(Uiil turncfl tlu'iii into iicaps of i-tibbisli ; tliat tlio cowiirds had sub- 
miWoJ to Ills will; that ho had ovoi-sti'ppod tho Ijouncliii'ics of liis 
country, that bp had f^ainod tho upper hand. 

(.b) [Then tho king cau.sed tho towns lo bo fortified, and measures 
to be taken] in all directions for the proteotion of the breath of life. 
He gave it back to the inhabitants who wore without it, sitting still 
in (their) hiding-places. Powerful was his might to (6) [attain his 
end. He had entrenchments drawn] lo protect the city of On, tlie 
city of the sun-god Tniu, and to protect tho great fortrt'ss of Taiien 
(i.e. Memphis), and to extend [tlio works for tho protection of other 
cities] in great nunibens. 

(7) [For tho foreign peoples had long since made inroads also 
from the East, and had pitched] their tents before tho town of Pa- 
Bailos (Byblus, Bilbeia) j they found theinsoh'e.s (already) on the 
canal Shakana, to the north of the canal Ao (of IToliopolis), (8) [so 
that the adjoining land] was not cultivated, but was left as pasture 
for the cattle on account of the foreigners.’ Tt lay waste there from 
the times of our forefathers. All the kings of Upper Egypt sat in 
their entrenchiuonta (9) [and were occupied in building themselves 
memorials], and tho kings of Lower Egypt found themselves in tho 
midst of their city, aui'roundcd with earthworks, cut off from 
everything by warriors, for they hod no mcrccnavips to oppose to 
them. 

Tlius had it been (10) [until the day when Eing Meneptal)] 
ascended the throne of Horns. lie was crowned to preserve life 
to moi’tals. Pie was brought in ns king to protect men. There 
was the strength in him to do this, because ho was tho likeness of 
the [beautiful] faced (11) [god (Pfcih). And the king sent mes¬ 
sengers lo the laud of Ma ?]-bair. The choicest of his mercenaries 
were equipped ; his chai-iots were assembled from all directions j 
and his spies [betook them to tho road to keep him informed. Thus 
had ho] pre2)ared [everything] for his equipment in (12) [a short 
time. And thus was he armed for tho aiqu’oaching sti'ugglo. For 
he is a hero] ; be takes no count of hundreds of tliousands (of 
enemies) on the day of the turmoil of battle. His life-guards 
marched forward ; there came on tlie most powerful warilors ; and 
beautiful was the sight at the entrance of the mercenaries for all 
the inhabitants [of Egypt]. 

(18) [And they came to announce to the king: ‘In .... ] 
month of the summer has it hapjxmcd, that tho miserable king of 
tlio hostile land of Libu, Mar-ajui, a sou of Did, has made an 
irruption into the land of the Tliuliemiu (the Marmai’iche) with his 
foreign mercenaries, (14) [the catalogue of whom is as follows : 

’ See p. 98. 
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the Sli]ar-dnna, the Sha-ka-li-slia, tlic A-qa-ua-sha, the Li-kii, the 
Tu-ri-sha: hiiicp ho has .soufflit out the host of all ooinljatauts, and 
of all the (iiiiek I'uiinci'h of his coimtry. I Li lias also hrouf,dit with 
him his wife and his childron; (15) [besides thei-e are uoiiic with 
liim tlie iii'iucesj and the oa]>tains of the host. lie has reached the 
boundaries of the west land at tho fields of the town of Pa-Ar- 
shop (Prosopis).’ 

Then lus Majesty was enragefl against them like a lion, (Hi) 
[and he assoinhled tho prinoos and leaders of his host and spake 
llius :] ‘ Liston to tlie sayings of ymir lord. T givo you [to know] 
that E, the king, am your shcphewl. My care is to enquire (17) 
[what tends to the good of tho land. He is for you a father who 
preserves the life of his children. Rhould they be anxious like the 
birds ? You do not know the goodness of his intentions.’ No 
answer (was made to this) on the part of (18) [tho princes. And 
the king continued : ‘ It is not luy intention to await the enemy, 
so that the land] should be wasted and abandoned at the advance 
of tho foreigners to plunder its boixlers. Tho enemies (19) ovorsLop 
them daily. Each takes [w’hat he pleases, and it is their intention] 
to plunder tlie frontier cities. They have already advanced into the 
fields of Eg 3 qpt fi'om the boundary of the river onwards. They 
have gained a firm footing, and spend days and months therein. 
[They have] sottlod themselves (20) [near the towns. Others of 
them] have reached the mountains of tho Oasis, and tho lands in 
sight of the nome of Taahu. It was a privilege over since the kings 
of Upper Egypt, on the ground of the historieal records of other 
times. But no one (21) knows [that thoy ever came in largo num¬ 
bers] like vermin. Let no more be granted to thorn than their belly 
requires. If they love death and hate life, if their temper is 
haughty to do (22) [what they wish, then lot them apply to] their 
king, let them remain on (their) ground and soil, and go to the 
battle, so as always to fill their bodies. They have come to Egypt 
to seek sustenance for their mouth. Thoy [direct] their mind (23) 
[to this, to fill] thoir belly [with] iny property, just like the fisher¬ 
men. Their king is like a dog, a bragging fellow. His courage is 
naught. Having airived, he sits there planning (24) [tt treaty to 
carry out with him] the people of tho Piti-shu, whom T allowed to 
take away wheat in ships, to preserve the life of this people of 
Ehota, because I, the king, am he whom tho gSds have chosen. 
All plenty, (2.5) [all sustenance, lies] in my hand, the king, Meneptah, 
the dispenser of life. In my name are laid [the supporting columns] 
of my [buildings]. T act as king of the country. [All] happens 
(20) [ill my name in tho land of Egypt], What is spoken in Thebes 
pleases Amou. He has turned himself away from the people of 
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the jMiisli!LU.if>h.a (Mii.\ye.s), and (he) looks [no more] on the people of 
the T.'imaliu, they iuv (27) [li>.sL.’ 

Tliut. spake the hiii" lo| the Icatlers of the liost, wiio stood before 
liiiii, that tlicy should destiny the people of tlie Lilm. They went 
forth, and the hand of (lod was witli them. Amen was at tlieir 
[side] as a shield. The nows reached the [people] of Egyjit, (28) 
[namely, (hat ihe kin" in his own person would take part] in the 
c.impaign on the fourteenth day. Then his Majesty belield in a 
dream as if the statue of Ptah, which is placed at tlic [gate of the 
temple,] stepped down to Pharaoh. Tt was like a giant. (29) [And 
it was] as if it spoke to him: ‘Remain altogether behind,’ and, 
handing to him the battle sword, ‘ hLiyest thou cast off the lazy 
disposition that is in thee.’ And Pharaoh spoke to it: ‘ Behold ! 
(30) [thy word shall be aocomplislied].’ 

And my warriors and the chariots in sulKcient number had pre¬ 
pared an ambush before them in the higli land of the country of the 
nome of Prosopis. 

Then the miserable king of (31) [the hostile Libu cau.scd his 
warriors and his mercenaries to advance] in the night of the first 
of Epiphi, when the earth became light enough for the encounter. 
‘When the miserable king of tlie hostile Libu had arrived, about the 
time of the 3rd of Epiphi, ho had brought (32) [with him all Ins 
hosts. But] tliey hold back. When the warriors of his Majesty 
had charged forward, together with the chariots, then was Amen- 
Ra with them, and the god ITub reached out to them his hand. 
Each (33) [man fought bravely. A great defeat was inflicted on 
them, and they lay there in] their blood. No man was loft remain¬ 
ing of them, for the foreign mercenaries of his Majesty had spent 
six hours in annihilating them. The sword gavo (34) [no mercy, so 
that] the land was [full of corpses). 

While they thus fought, the miserable king of tho Libu stood 
there full of fear, his courage deserted him ; then fled (35) [ho in 
quick flight, and left] his sandals, his bow, his quiver, in his haste 
behind him ; and [all other things] which he had with him, lie, 
in whose body there was no timidity, and whose form was ani¬ 
mated hy a great manly courage, (3C) [he, fled like a woman. Then 
the mercenaries of his Majesty took what he had loft] of his 
property, his money whieli he had gathered in, liis silver, his gold, 
Ids vessels of iron, tho ornaments of his wife, his chairs, his bows, 
his weapons, and all other things which he had brought (37) [with 
Inm. All was allotted to the] palace of the king, whither it was 
brought together with the prisoners. When in the meantimo tho 
miserable king of the Libu had hurried forth in his flight, tlion 
there [followed] Mm a nuuiber (38) [of the people of his nation, 
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since tliey had cscapudj destruction by the sword. Thou did the 
ciiviilry who bfit upon tlioir hor.scs .sprin!< forwiiid to puisno 
them, I Tho oiiemyj (.">9) ilod in luistu, [find gre.it disti'uctioii was 
inflicted on tliein]. No [iiiau] had seen the like in the Jiistorical 
records of tlio hing.s of Lower Egypt, at tho time when this 
hind of Egypt was in their [power], when tho enemy maintained 
their ground flrinly, at tho time when tho icings of Upper Egypt 
(40) [would afford no assistance]. But [all] this was done by tin* 
gods fwm lovo to their hon who loves them, to presen'o tho hind 
of Egypt for its ruler, and to protect the temples of the land of 
Tamera, in order to exalt (41) [the glory of the king to tho late.st 
generations. 

Then tho governor] of the frontier garrisons of tho west land 
sent a I'oport to the royal court to the following effect; ‘ The 
enemy Mauri has arrived in flight; his body trembled ; ho 
escaped far away only by favour of the night. (4:2) [fli.s flight, 
however, docs no harm, for] want [will be his fate], lie has fallen. 
All the gods arc for Egypt. The promises which he had made are 
become vain, and all his words have rolled back on his own head. 
His fate is not known, whether he is dead, (43) [or whether he is 
living. Thou, 0 king I] leave him his life. If he is alive, he, will 
not raise himself up any more. lie has fallen down, and his people 
have become hostile (to him). Thou wilt bo the man who will 
undcrtalce ilv by giving order's to kill (44) [the rebels among the 
inhabitants] in the hind of the Tamahu, and [of tho Libu]. Let 
them sot up another in his place, one of his brothers, who took 
part in the battle. He will ho obliged to acknowledge him, since 
he is himself despised by the princes as a (45) [monster without an 
equal.’ 

Then the king gave the order tliat there should return homo] 
the leaders of tho forolgn mercenaries, the life-guards, the chariots 
of war, and all the warriors of the army whose service was euclerl. . . , 
Then the whole’ land I'ejoiced to the height of heaven; the towns 
and vUlages siuig the wondei'ful deeds that had boon done; tho (48) 
river resounded with the joyful shouts of the dwellers on its banks, 
and they] carried the booty under tho window of tire palace in order 
that his Mfijosty might behold their oon({uests. 

Such was the great battle of Prosopis, ivliich took 
place in the 5Lh year of llie reign of Meueplah. 
With the Libyans, ivho were held in contempt by the 
Egyptians as uncircumcised, were joined mercenary 
troops of the Caucaso-Colchian race, who in these times 
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had mif>raled into theii' country, and rendered military 
yoj'viee, partly in Enypt and partly in Liliya. In the 
times of Pianises III. they appeared aj*aia with the 
following allies:— 

1. (iiii-q.r'iliri: the Caiicasiiuis. 

2. A-qtt-ua-.sl].a . the Arjha.'.iii'! of tlir' OauCiasns. 

3. iShtu’-danii; thr' Rarrloiics, Gliai’tani. 

4. yiiii-ka-H-Silta ; thrr people of Z.i^ylis. 

.O. Tu-i’i-£.lia . tire Tanriaiis. 

G. Zalcar, Zakkavi: tiro Zy^os, Zygritas. 

7. Li-ku ; tiro Ligyes. 

8. Uasltash ; the Os&etes. 

To id(‘ntify these circumcised tribes, as some have 
done, with the Achajans, Sardinians, Siculi, Etruscans, 
Teucrians, Lycians, and Oscans, of classical anti(piity, 
is to introduce a serioiis error inter the primitive 
histoiy of the classic nations. After her deliverance 
from such dangerous enemies as the Libyans and their 
allies, Egypt, freed from a pressing incubus, rejoiced. 
The chief share in this joy must have belonged to the 
inhabitants of the Eelta, whoso cities and villages 
touched on the borders of the enemies, especially the 
Colchians and Carians. 

lu what was afterwards called the Mareotic nome, 
the Danau were settled in the district named by the 
geographer Ptolemy Teneia, or Taineia. Their next 
neighbours were the Purosatha, the Prosoditar of the 
same writer; while along the coast, as far as the great 
Catabatlnnus, the last remnant of the Sha-ka-li-sha stiU 
remained at the time of the Pomans in the village of 

O 

Zagylis; and the descendants of the Shardana and the 
Zakhar were perpetuated in the small tribes of the 
Chartani and the Zygritsc. The whole coast beyond, as 
far as Gyrene, appears to have been a gathering-ground 
of warlike adventurers of ihe Colchin-Cretaii tribes, up 
to the Dardaui, whose uame is again reflected in the 
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Cl reek (le,si,i>-iiatiou of llio town Dai'diuiis. The ollieinls 
and priehts at the coui-L of Muneptali were notl)ackwiii’d 
in exIolUiip their I’haraoli. The fj-agmeiits of the 
Avritiiios of some of these oflicers display a poetical 
enthusiasm in lauding the king, whom they commonly 
introduce under his throne-name of J3a-n-lia, ‘ soul of 
Ea.’ The relations winch Mene])lah maintained with 
the Kheta towards the East were, in consequence of the 
old treaty, of the most friendly nature. Ills contribu¬ 
tion of corn to them gives a full confirmation of this 
idea. The fortresses and wells which Tehuli-mes III. 
and Eamses II. had established in Canaan, andiirovided 
with Egyptian garrisons, sliE existed. With them, as 
with the inhabitants of (raza, a constant intercourse 
was regularly maintained, and messengers went to and 
fi'o as bearers of the king’s orders from the court to the 
East. These officials belonged mostly to the Oauaanite 
peoples, as their names prove. 

The nomad tribes of the Edomite Shasu—who 
under Seti I. si ill regarded the easteriv region of the 
Delta as far as Zoan as their own possession—until they 
were driven out by that Phai'aoh—bestirred themselves 
anew under Meneptah II., but in a manner alike peace¬ 
ful and loyal. As faithful subjccls, tliey asked for a 
passage through the border fortress of Khetam, in the 
laud of Thuku (Succoth), in order to find sustenance for 
themselves and their herds in the rich pasture-lands of 
the lake district about the city of Pa-Trau fPithom). 

On this subject an Eg^’^ptiau official makes the 
following report (Pap. Auastasi, vi.);— 

Auotlioi- matter for the satisfaction of my master’s heart. We 
have carried into efieot tlie passage of the tribes of L]ie Shasu from 
the land of Aduma (Edom), through the fortress (Khctam) of 
Meneptah-Hotephima, which is situated in Thuku (Succoth), to 
the lakes of the city Pa-Tmu, of Meneptah-Hotephima, which are 
situated in tlio land of Thuku, iu order to feed tliomselves and to 
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feed tlieir lieids ou tlie po&s('.>-&‘<)iis of ni.ir.ioh, who is Uieie a 
honoficent .sun foi' iill peoples. Tn the ye:ir 8 . . . . Set, T caused 
them to be conducted, accoi-ding to the list of tlio .... foe 
the .... of the \>thev of the days, on whioh the for¬ 

tress (Khetam) of Mcncptali-IIotcpliiina is 02 )eiied for tlieie 
passage. 

As Eamses 11. must be regavcled as tlio Pliavaoli 
untlev tvliom Moses first saw the lipjlit, so the chrono¬ 
logical relatif)iis—having regard to the great age of the 
two contemporaries, Eamses IT. and Moses—demand 
(hat. Meneptah II. should in all probabilitj'^ be acknow¬ 
ledged as the PiiAintoii op teie Exodus. He also had 
his roj'al seat iu the city of Eamses, and seems to have 
strengthened its fortifications. Per-ao —‘ great hou.se,’ 
‘high gate’—is, according to the monuments, the 
designation of the king of the land of Egj'pt for the 
time being. This does not of itself Ciu’uish a decisive 
argument; but then, besides, the incidental statement 
of the Psalmist, that Moses wi’ouglit his wonders in the 
Jield of ZoiUi (Psalm Ixxviii. 43), carries us back again 
to those sovereigns, Eamses II. and Meneptah, who 
were fond of holding their court in Zoan-llarases. 

Some scholars have recently sought to recognise iu 
the Hebrews the so-called Aper, Apura, or Aperiu, 
tlie Erythraean people iu the east of the iiome of 
Heliopolis, in what is knorm as the ‘ red country ’ or 
the ‘ red inounlaiu; ’ tuid hence they have drawn 
conclusions wliich rest ou a weak foundation. Accord¬ 
ing to the inscriptions, the name of this people appears 
ill connection with the breeding of horses and the art 
of horsemanship. Iu an historical narrative of the 
time of Tehuti-mes HI. the Apura are named as horsemen 
or knights {senen), who mount their horses at the king’s 
command. In another document, of the time of 
Eamses III., long after the Exodu.s of the Jews from 
Egj'pt, 2,083 Aperiu are introduced, as settlers iu 
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lloliopolis, with tlie Avords, ‘ Kiiiglits, sons of the kings 
and noble lords (Marina) of (he Aper, settled peojjle, 
Avho dwell in this place.’ Under Eamses TV. aa'g again 
meet with ‘Aper, 800 in number,’ as inhabitants of 
foreign origin in the district of Ani or Aini, on the 
western shore of the Eed Sea, in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Suez. 

These and similar data completely exclude all 
thought of the Ilebrews. 

Pre-!3U])posing, then, thatMeneptah is to he regarded 
as the Eharaoh of the Exodus, this king must have had 
to endure serious disturbances of all kinds during his 
reign:—in the West the Libyans, in the East the 
Hebrews, and in the South a spirit of rebeUion, which 
declared itself by the insurrection of a riA^al king of 
the family of the great Eamses II. Tlte events Avliich 
form the close of his rule are passed over by the 
monuments Avith perfect silence. 

In looking over names of the most eminent con¬ 
temporaries of this king there were Mas, his viceroy in 
Ethiopia, the ‘ king’s son of Cush,’ the same A\dio held 
the like high office under Eamses IL, and whose 
memory is perpetuated in a rock-inscriplion at AsAvtln; 
and also the influential high-priest of Amen, Eoi, wdio 
held the command of the legion of Amen and adminis¬ 
tered his treasury, and was chief architect to Piiaraoh. 

The more troublous the tunes, the less thought was 
there of expeditions, and the gi'eater ■was the attention 
paid to the pursuit of knowledge. The foUoAving 
temple-scribes are among the brilliant stars: Qa-ga-bu, 
Horus, Anna, Mer-em-apet, Bek-eu-Ptah, Hor-a, Araen- 
raasu, Su-an-ro, Ser-Ptah. If we add to these the name 
of Pentaur, the author of the epic of Eamses the Great, 
and also that of Amen-era-hant, the director of the 
Theban library, as well as those of Amen-em-ape and 
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I’auljesa, we luivo completed llie <3ycle of lilerary names 
iu tliose times IVom Eamses II. downwards. 

Meiieptali II. was succeeded by liis son, 

USEll-KJIHL’UtlU-EA. Sm’i II. cm. B.C. 

Already during liis lather’s lifetime Seti II. eiijo}'ed 
a special distinction, iuasmucli as lie is frequently 
designated crown prince of the empire. We possess 
records of the first two years only of his rule, which at 
that time extended over the whole of Egypt. 

The liamses-city of Zoan-Tanis remained, as before, 
the S 2 iecial residence of the court. As iu the iireccding 
times, special attention was devoted to the fortresses 
eastward of Tanis, which covered the entrance from 
Syria. Here was the old royal road, which ofibred 
fugitives the only opportunity of ese-aping from the 
king’s power, though not without danger. That such 
attempts were often made, is proved by the following 
report of a scribe, who had gone out upon the road in 
order to overtake two fugitive servants of the court:— 

I set out (lie says) from tJio hall of the royal jialace on the Dtli 
day of the month Epiphi, in the evening, after the two servants. I 
arrived at the fortress of Thuku on the 10th of Epiphi. 1 was in¬ 
formed that the men had resolved to take their way towaitls the 
south. On the 12th I reached Khetaiu (Etlmm). Tiiero 1 was 
informed that grooms, who had come from the neighbourhood [of 
the ‘ sedge-city,’ hsul repoi’tod] that the fugitives had already passed 
the rampart (i.e. the Shur of the Dible, Qerrhon of the Greeks) to 
the north of the Migdol of King Seti Meueptah. 

Notwithstanding the apparent shortness of his 
reigu, Seti II. found the time and means to erect a 
special sanctuary to his father Amen in the great temple 
of the empire at Apet. This is the small temple, con¬ 
sisting of three chambers, to the north-west of the great 
front court; an insignificant building, which merely 
attests the official acknowledgment of the king on the 
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part of tlie priestly guild of Thehos. Roi, the high- 
priest of the god Amen, was friendly to the Icing, as 
was also his son and successor in oflice, Roma, Both 
were declared adherenfs of the king, Avhnse afiection 
for the pious fathers of Amen shows itself also in other 
forms in the extant papyri. It was for liim, while he 
was still crown prince, that a temple-scribe composed 
that wonderful tale of ‘ The Two Brothers,’ the trans¬ 
lation of which we owe to M. Le, Page Renouf.’ 

The sepulchre of this king, in the rocky valley of 
Bihfin-Gl-Molflk, is really princelike and magnificent. In 
it also we have a new proof of the priestly recognition 
of his sovereignty over the land of Egypt. 

After his death the sovereignly passed in regular 
succession to his son, 

UsEIl-KHA-EA-SOTifiP-ElT-RA. SeT-NEKIIT. OIB. B.C. 1230, 

All that we are able to say of him can be condensed 
into a few words; he W£is the father of a great king, 
and he hved in times fuU of disturbance and trouble. 
As his father had, in all probability, been opposed by a 
rival king, Amen-messu, so had the son of the latter, 
Meneptab. Siptah, become a dangerous successor agaiusl 
Setnekht. Siptah, the husband of that Queen Ta-user 
whose grave obtained a distinguished position in the 
valley of the kings at Thebes, seems to have been 
favoured by a number of adlierents in the city of 
Amen, and to have owed his elevation to the throne to 
the help of an Egyptian noble, named Bi. This latter 
held the office of confidential servant of the king;,he 
declares on his own behalf that ‘ he put away falsehood 
and gave honour to the truth, inasmuch as he set the 
long upon his father’s throne—he, the great keepej* of 
the seal for all the land, Ea-messu-kha-em-neteru-Bi.’ 

‘ Parb of Ibis tale is given on p. ISB xeg. 


Y 
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Among the remaining adherents of tlie anti-king, no 
insignilicaiit part was played by liis governor of the 
southern lands, Seti, whose memory lias been per¬ 
petuated by an inseriiition at Abu Simbel. In that re¬ 
presentation, ihis official exhibits liiinself as a zealous 
worshipper of the Theban Amen, and there is appended 
an inscription of four lines, giving the following ex¬ 
planation ;— 

(1) TVoi'ship oflevefl to Anion, that he may gront life, prosperity, 
and health, to the person of the king’s envoy into all lands, tho com¬ 
panion (2) of tho lord of the hind, of tho friend of Horns (Lo. the 
king) in his bonse, the first commander of the war-chariots of his 
Majesty, (3) who understood his purpose, when the king came, to 
exalt (him) the king’s son of Cush, (4) Soti, upon his throne (or, 
the throne of hi.s father ?) in Gie first year of the lord of the land, 
Ba-messa Siptah. 

On tlie summit of a group of rocks on the island of 
Seli61, near Philas, lliere remains the following inscription 
of the same Seti, annexed to the name of his king;— 

In the year 3, Pakhons, day 21. Honour to thy name, 0 king 1 
May it attest the aofcnowledginents of the person of the commander 
of the chariots, and the king’s sons of Cush, and the governor of the 
southern lands, Seti! 

On the last visit I paid to Thebes to the grave of 
‘ the great queen and lady of the land, the princess of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ta-user,’ the names of her 
husband Siptah were still to be seen at its entrance, 
while in the interior, on the piece which has been laid 
on to cover the names of the queen, the cartouche of 
Setnekht meets the eye in a re-engraving. Setnekht 
took possession of his wife’s sepulchre, without in a 
single case, replacing the feminine signs in the inscrip¬ 
tions by the corresponding masculine forms. His rival 
having been driven out, Setnekht could deal with the 
tomb at his pleasure. 

Nor was it only against native claimants of the 
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tliroi\e tliat this prince had to wage -war; foreigners 
also contributed to l,urii Egypt upside down. A certain 
Khar, oj' Phfonician, had seized llie throne, imiintained 
himself on it foj-some time, driven the Egyptians into 
banishment, and grievously oppressed those left in the 
land. This is that Arisu of whom the great Harris 
Papyrus speaks thus :— 

Tims says King Ila-messn III., the son of Setnolcht, tho great 
god, to tlio princes and le.'idcrs of tho land, to tho warriors and 
to the chariot soldiers, to Ihe Sliardan.'v, and the numerous 
foreign iiiorcenaries, and to all the living inhahitints of the land of 
Taraora;— 

Hearken 1 I make you to kjiow my glorious deeds, which I have 
pei’formed as king of men. 

The people of Egypt lived in banishment abroad. Of those who 
lived in the interior’ of the land, none had any to care for him. So 
passed away long years, until other times came. The land of Egypt 
belonged to princes from foreign parts. They slew one another, 
whether noble or mean. 

Other times came on afteinvards, during years of scarcity. Arisu, 
a Phffiuioian, had raised himself among them to be a prince, and he 
compelled all the people to pay him tribute. Whatever’ any had 
gathered together, that his couiparrions robbed them of. Tims did 
they. The gods were treated like the men. They went without 
the appointed sin-offerings in the temple i. 

Then did the gods tur'n this state of things to prosperity. They 
restored to the land jts even balance, suoh as its condition properly 
required. And they established their son, who had come forth from 
their body, as king of the whole land on their exalted throne. This 
was King Setncklrt Meri-Amen. 

He was like the persorr of Set when he is indignant, lie took 
care for the whole land. If rebels showed themselves, he slew the 
wicked who made a disturbance in the land of Tamera. 

He purified the exalted royal throne of Egypt, and so he was 
the ruler of the inhabitants ou the throne of the sun-god Tmu, 
while he raised np their faces. Suoh as showed themselves refusing 
to acknowledge any one as a bi’other, were walled up. 

He restored order to the temples, granting the sacred revenues 
for the due offerings to the gods, as their statutes prescribe. 

He raised me up as heir to the throne on the seat of the earth- 
god Seb, to be the great governor of tho Egyptian dominions in 
care for the whole people, who have found themselves united to¬ 
gether again. 
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And he wenb to his rest out of hi.s orhit of light, like the com¬ 
pany of the colpstials. The (funoivil) lites of Osiris were acooni- 
plisliPfl for him. Ho w.is homo (to his gravo) in liis rriyjil boat over 
the river, and was laid in his everlasting house on the west side of 
Thebes. 

And my father Amen, the lord of the god.s, and lla, and Ptali 
with the beautiful face, oausod mo to bo crowned as lord of the land 
on the throne of my parent. 

I received the dignities of my father amidst shouts of joy. The 
people were content and delighted because of the peace. They re¬ 
joiced in my countenance as king of the land, for I was like Horus, 
who was king over the land on the throne of Osiris. Thus was I 
crowned with the Atef-crowu, together with the ITrajus-serpeuts; 
T put on the ornament of the double plumes, like the god Taueii ‘; 
thus I repo.sed myself on the throne-seat of Horomkhu; thus was I 
olotlied with the rohes of state, like Tmu. 


' Tanon was (ho potsoiuflratioii god of tho distriot bordering on Lake 
of Iho oaith, and is also another form Mferis. 
of the nightly sun. Ho was Iho local 
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CHAPTER SIV. 

DYNASTY XX.^ 

PiA-MESSU HaQ-On. Cltt. B.C. 1200. 

{Ramaes III.) 

As this kino’s official name was User-maal-Ra, he is only 
flistinguishcd from Ramses 11. by the title Haq-On, 
‘ Prince of Heliopohs.’ Among the people he bore the 
appellation of !I^-messu-pa-netek, that is, ‘ Ramses the 
god,’ from which the Greeks formed the well-known 
name of Rhampsinitus. 

The miserable state of Egypt before his accession 
could not be better described than in his ovm words, 
cited in the last chapter. The same Harris Papyrus gives 
a comprehensive outliiie of the eventful life of Ramses 
III., the following being the chief events:—The king’s 
first care after his accession was the restoration and 
demarcation of the several castes, which he arranged 
in their descending degrees, as follows: The Ab en 
Perao, ‘ counsellors of Pharaoh,’ an office which Joseph 
held in the Egyptian couii;; the ‘ great princes,’ gover¬ 
nors and representatives of the king in the several 
nomes; ‘the infantry and chariot-soldiers;’ the mer¬ 
cenaries of the tribes of the Shardana and the Eahak; 
and the lowest classes of the officers and servants, f 
He was next occupied -with wars against foreign 
nations, who had invaded the borders of Egypt. The 
Danau were pursued to the Oilician coast, and there 

’ Eor Table of Engs see p. xxiv. 
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defeated; po in 03 'i^rus Averc (lie Zekkaru (Zj'gritas), 
and tlie Peru&atha (Prosodilte); wliile the Colchio- 
Cancasian Shardana (Sardones), and the TJashasha 
(Ossetes), on the other hand, Avere exterminated in their 
settlements "west of the Della, and transplanted to Egypt 
in great masses, with tlieir families. They were com¬ 
pelled to settle in a Eamesseum, and to pay every year, 
according to the custom of the country, a tribute of 
woven stuIFs and corn to the temples of Egypt. 

On the East the king achieved a like success 
against the Saliir, a branch of the Shasu; he plun¬ 
dered their tents, seized their possessions and cattle, 
and carried off the people as prisoners to Egypt. A 
war was next kindled by the Libyans andMaxyes, who, 
as before under Meneptah II., made an iiu'oad into the 
Delta, and occupied the aaLoIc country alojig the left 
bank of the Canopic branch of the Nile, from Memphis 
as far as Carbana (Canopus). Near the latter place, 
along the seashore, lay the district of Gautut, the cities 
of which they had held for many years. They and 
their allies were defeated by the Pharaoh, and among 
the latter the king mentions by name the Asbita 
(Asbytm), the Kaikasha (Caucasians), the Shai-ap (who 
cannot be more closely defined), the Hasa (Ausees), the 
Bakana (Bakaloi). The king of the Libu, his family 
and people, together with their herds, were transported 
as captives to Egypt, where some AAmre placed in the 
fortified ‘ Eamessea,’ and others branded Avith hot iron 
* in the name of the king ’ as sailors. A magnificent 
gift was made of their herds to the temple of Amen at 
Thebes. 

Por the protection of the frontier towards Suez, 
the king built a great wall in the countiy of the 
Aperiu, and surrounded it with strong defences whose 
walls had a height of 62-J feet. In the harbour of Suez 
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Eamses III. built a fleet of lar<>e aud biuall sbipis on 
purpose to make voyages on tbe Eed Sea to the coasts 
of Punt and ‘ tlie Hoty Lajid,’ aud to bring back tlie 
costly productions of those distant regions, especially 
incense. 

Connected with these objects was the establishing 
of commercial relations with those coasts, and a caravan 
trade by land was started on the road from Kosseir to 
Coptos on the Nile. In a word, Ramses III. opened 
direct intercourse by land and sea with the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, which in later times was renewed by 
the Ptolemies. Not less important was the despatch of 
a mission by laud to the copper-mines of Akita; and 
the metal, shining like gold, and in the form of bricks, 
was brought home from the smelting-houses in those 
parts. 

The king also turned his attention anew to the 
treasures of the peninsula of Sinai, which from the 
times of Sneferu had appeared to the Egyptians so 
desirable. Laden with rich presents for the temple of 
Hathor, protectress of the Mafkat peninsula, dis¬ 
tinguished officials went thither to bring back the 
much-prized greenish-blue copper-stone 

Throughout Egypt Ramses planted trees and shrubs 
to give the iuhabitauts rest under their cool shade. 
Rharapsinitus concludes by extolling the peaceful con¬ 
dition of the whole country, in which the weakest 
woman could travel unmolested on all the roads. The 
Shardana and the JIahak remained quietly in their 
cities, and Oush and the Phccnicians then had ceased 
to annoy Egypt with their attacks. Finally, in the 
32nd year of his reign the king recommends his son 
Ramses lY., whom he had made joint king with himself, 
to the recognition and obedience of his subjects. 

It is quite possible to fill in this general outline 
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of Eaniises TTI.’s reign willi more definite fiiets tsnp- 
plied by llie ilamc&senm, wliieli was turned from a 
treasure-bonse into a coinpiele temple of viclory. To¬ 
day pictui'es and words iilone replnre the treasures 
■which were once stored there and dedicated by 
rihamj)sinitus to Amen-Ea. Gold in grains up to tlie 
weight of 1,000 lbs. from the mines of Amamu, in the 
land of Cush, of Edffi, of Ombos, and of Coptos ; bars 
of silver; whole pyramids of blue and green stones, 
besides the much-prized bluestone of Tafrer and the 
real greenstone of Eoshatha; copper ore; lead; 
precious sorts of incense from Punt and from the 
Holy Land ; moreover gold and silver statues, images 
of animals, vases, chests, and other ornaments, down 
to the seal-rings with the name of the king upon them; 
—all these and many other things did the Pharaoh 
dedicate to the god in this address:— 

I dedicate tliis to thee as a moiuoiial foi thy temple, consist¬ 
ing of clear raw copper, and raw gold, and [of all works of art], 
which have come forth from the worksliops of the sculptor. The 
productions of the land of Ruthen shall be brought to thee as 
gifts, to fill the treasury of thy teniplo with tho best things of all 
lands. 

Again:— 

Thou hast received gold and silver like .sand on the [.sea] shore. 
Wliat thou hast created in tho river .and in tlio mountain, that 1 
dedicate to thee by heaps upon the earth. Lot it be an Hdoruinent 
for thy Majesty for ever. I ofier to thee blue and green precious 
stones, and all kinds of jewels in chests of bright copper. I have 
made for thee numberless talismans out of all kinds of valuable 
precious stones. 

Eamses III. must bave enjoyed enormous Avealth, 
wbicli he lavished on tlie temples of Amen, Ptah, and 
Ea of Heliopolis. 

When he came to the throne things looked had for 
Egypt. 
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The hostile Asiatics and Tuheuiiii I’oblieis (the rjihyaii Mar- 
maridiP) showed theuisolves oiJy to injuie the slate of E^ypt. 
The land lay open before them in weakness sinee the tliuo of the 
earlier kings. They did evil to gods as well as to men. No one had 
so strong an arm ns to oppose thorn, on nocoimt of their hostile 
intentions. 

In tlie 6tli year of his reign, the enemies prepai’ed a 
fresh attack from the West. 

The people of the Tamalin assembled together in one place. 
The tribes of tho Maxyes prepared themselves for a raid out of 
their own country. The loaders of their warriors had oonhdence in 
their plans. 

As in former times the Libyans were the prime 
movers of hostilities, so notr their kings Zamar and 
Zautmar appear as instigators and leaders in battle. 

The defeat of the enemy was tremendous. Three 
years after this event a warlike movement broke out in 
the north, caused by the migration of the Oarian and 
Colchian tribes, but they were at last utterly routed in 
a naval engagement at Migdol, at the mouth of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile. The inscriptions of the 
temple of victory thus relate the story :— 

A quivei'ing (not of fear) sekod tho people in thoir limbs: they (the 
invaders) came up leaping from thoir coasts and islands, and spread 
themselves all at once over the lands. No people stood before their 
arms, beginning with the people of Hheta, of Audi (Galilee), and Oar- 
cbemish, Aradus, and Alus. They wasted these countries, and pitched 
a camp at one place in tho land of the Amorites. They plundered the 
inhabitants and the territory as if they hod iTcen notliing. And they 
came on (against Egypt), but there was held in i-eadiness a fiery 
furnace before their countenance on the side of Egypt. Their home 
was in the laud of the Furosatha, the 2lakkar, the Shakalsha, the 
Laanau, and tho Unshuash. These nations had leagued together; 
they laid their hand on tlie double land of Egypt, to encircle the 
land. Their heart was full of oouildenoe, they were full of plans. 
This happened, since such was tho will of this god, the lord of the 
gods (Amen of Tliebes). An ambush was prepared to take them in 
the snare like birds. He (Amen) gave me strength, and granted 
success to my plans. My arm was strong as iron when I broke 
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forth. [ had guavdod well uiy boundary up to Zahi (Philistia). 
There stood in .aiuhush over agiiiiist thoin tlio chief leaders, the 
governors, tlie noble imrimth,^ and tho chief people of tlio warriors. 
[a defence] was built on tho water, like a .strong wall, of ships of 
war, of inercluintmeii, of Injitts and skifl's. They wore manned from 
the forepart to the liindpart with the bravo.st wariiors, who bore 
their arms, and with tlio best life-guard.s of tho land of Egypt. They 
were like roarhig lions on tho moantiiin. The knights were of the 
swiftest in the race, and tho most distinguished horsemen of a 
skilful hand. Their horses quivered in all their limbs, ready to 
trample the nations under their hoofs. I was Uko the war-god 
Mentu, the strong. 1 held my gimnnd before them. They behold 
the hattlo of my hands. I, King lla-mc.ssu TIT., T went far forward 
in the van, conscious of my might, strong of arm, protecting my 
soldiers in the day of battle. They who had reached the boundary 
of my country never more reaped harvest. Their .soul and their spirit 
passed away for over. They who had assembled themselves over 
against the others on the groat sea, a mighty firebrand lightened 
before them, in front of the moutlis of tho river. A wall of iron 
shut them in upon the lake. They were driven away, dashed to the 
ground, hewn down on the bank of the water. They wore slain by 
hundreds of heaps of corpses. Tho end was a new beginning. Their 
ships and all their possessions lay strewn on the mirror of the 
water. Thus have I taken from the nations the desiro to direct 
their thoughts against Egypt. They exalt my name in their country; 
yea, their heart is on fire for mo so long as I shall sit on the throne 
of Horomkhu. 

A trembling seized the inhabitants of tho northeni regions in 
their body, because of tho Purosatha and the Zakkar, because they 
plundered their land. If they went out to meet them, their spirit 
failed. Some were brave people by land, others on the sea. Those who 
came by way of the land, Amen-S.a pursued them and atmihllated 
them. Those who entered into the mouths of the Hilo wore caught 
like birds in nets. They were made prisoners. 

It came to j)ass that tho people of tho northern regions, who 
reside in their islands and on their coasts, shudderod in their bodies. 
They entered into the lakes of tlio mouths of tho Hilo. Their noses 
.snuffed the wind : their desire was to breathe a soft air. The king 
broke forth like a whirlwind upon them, to fight them in tho battle¬ 
field, like all his heroes. Their spirit was annihilated where they 
stood, their soul was taken from thorn; a stronger than they came 
upon them. 

In. tlie lltli year of Rliampsinitas, a neYT struggle 

• Boo p. 138, 
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tlireateiied tlie safety of tlie country from tlie West. 
The Maxyes attacked Egyi)t under the leadership of 
their king Mashashal (Massala), a son of Kapur, in gi'eat 
force, in order to obtain possession of the iich districts 
on the banks of the Canopic inoutli of the Nile. A 
great battle was fouglit about the month of Mesori in 
the same year, and the enemy were utterly defeated. 
The list of the killed was very considerable, and not 
less was the number of the prisoners and the amount of 
spoil, of which a list is here subjoined :— 


Total number of hands (out ofl) . 

2175 

Prisoners of war of Pharaoh belonging 


to the nation of the Maxyes : 


Commander-in-chief 

1 

Commanders .... 

5 

Maxyes; Men . . . 1205 

Youths . 

152 

Boys 

131 

Total . — 

— U94 

Their -wives .... 

342 

Girls ..... 

65 

Maid-servants 

151 

Total . — 

— 558 

Total number of prisoners of war of 


Pharaoh, without distinotiou, heads 

2052 

Maxyes, whom the king killed on thu 


spot. 

2175 

Other things (as spoil) : 


Cattle—^bulls . . . , 

119-1-sc 

S-words, 6 cubits long . 

116 

Swords, 3 cubits long . 

124 

Bows. 

603 

Chariots of war. 

93 

Quivers .... 

2310 

Spears. 

92 

Horses and asses of the Maxyes . , 

183 


We know that the king also conquered the negroes 
(Nahasu), the Thiraui, and the Amarai, and that. 
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besides Lire Purosa,tlia, Llie ‘ Tuirslia of the sea ’ wore 
numbered among his enemies, and that the IQiar 
(Phoenicians) and die Ainoritos received a severe 
chastisement from him. 

Of special value are the edigies of the conquered 
kings, whicli Pamses 111. caused to be sculptured in his 
palace by the side of the temple of Amen at Medinet 
Habfli. 


1. The king of the nii&oiviblc land of Cush (Etliiojiia). 

2-3. Destroyed. 

4. The king of the Libu (Libya). 

5. The king of Tursea (laud of tlie Negroes). 

6. 'Jlie king of the Masliauaslui (Maxyo.-i). 

7. The king of Taraua (land of the Negroes). 

8. The miserable king of Jvhetii (ITetlutes) as a living prisoner. 

9. The miserable king of the Aiiiori (Amovites). 

10. The leader of the hostile bands of the Zakkavi (Zygvitie). 

11. The people of the sea of Sliardana (Cluirtani). 

12. Tho leader of the hostile bands of the Shasu (Edomites). 

13. The people of the sea of Tuiralm (Taurus). 

14. The leader of the hostile bands of tho FuFrosatha] (Pro- 

sodita*). 

Ramses III. conducted a campaign of vengeance 
against several of the above-named nations. Tlie 
names of the conquered cities aud countries cover one 
side of the pylon of the temple at Medinet HabCl. 


1. Ma . . . 

2. Poro . . . 

3. Father .... (Patava ? in 

Lyeia). 

4. Zizi . . . 

6. Tharshka (Tarns in Cilicia). 

6. Ehareb. 

7. Salomuski (Salamis in Cy¬ 

prus). 

8. Kathiau (Citium in Cyprus), 

9. Ainiar (Marion in Cyprus). 

10. Sali (Soli in Cyprus). 

11, Ithal (Idalium in Cyprus). 


12. (M)aquas (Acanias in Cy¬ 

prus ?). 

13. Tarsliehi. 

14. Dizar. 

15. A . . . si. 

16. Araan (Mons Araamis). 

17. Alikan, 

18. Pikas. 

19. . . , ubai. 

20. Kerena, Kdena (Oorynia in 

Cyprus) 

21. Kir . . . (Curium in Cy¬ 

prus), 
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22. Aburoth. 

23. Kabur (UiLyvain (^ilicia). 
21. Aiin.il (IVIyl" in Cill(in). 

25. U . . . lu (Ale in Cilii ia). 

26. Knsb])iLa (C.isyponi^. in 

Cilii'ia). 

27. Kami (romp. Cauniis in 

Cai’iii). 

28. L . . . aroa (Larissa). 

29. Arrapiklui. 

30. Sliabi. 

31. Zaur (Zor-Tyrus in Cilicia). 


32. Kilsenen (Colossse t in 

Phryfti i). 

33. Maulnus (Mnllus in Cilicia). 
34-. iSam.ii (Symo, a G.irian 

island). 

35. Tbas.aklia. 

36. Me . ari. 

37. I-bir-, T-bil. 

38. Athena (Adana in CDicia). 

39. Kai'kamash (Coraoesiuni in 

Cilicia). 


Even if some of tlie parallel names should receive 
rectification hereafter, yet still the fact remains certain, 
that in tliis li,st places on the coast and islands of Asia 
Minor were intended by the Egyptians. 

In the case before us wc may assume as certain 
that the places enumerated were the seats of Oarian 
peoples in Asia Minor and in the neighbouring islands, 
but especially in Cilicia and Cyprus. The presents and 
buHdings for which the gods were indebted to their 
grateful son Earases HI. are all set forth in detail in 
the great Harris Papyrus, 

The Eamessea, or buildings raised for the glorifi¬ 
cation of Ehampsinitus, are found in various parts of 
the country. Thebes possesses the lion’s share, and 
next to it Heliopolis and Memphis. With regard to 
other places, new temples of Eamses HI. are named 
in a summary, in their succession from south to 
north:— 

A Eamesseum in Thinis in honour of the Egyptian 
Mars, Anhur. 

A Eamesseum in Abydos for the god Osiris. 

A Eamesseum in Coptos. 

A Eamesseum in Apu, 

Two Eamessea in Lycopolis. 

Two Eamessea in Hermopolis, 
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A PiaixiesReum in the temple-town of Sulelch, in the 
city of Pa-Ihuns('s Moii-Amon. 

Tiie temple of Amen a( jVlecliiiet TIahu, on Neb- 
ankh, the holy mountain of the dead, still remains the 
most beauliful and remarkable monument of this king. 
The reliefs, which cover the interior and exterior walls, 
represent in a lifelike and artistic style various detached 
episodes in his campaigns, even to an occasional lion- 
hunt. The appended inscriptions give an instructive 
explanation of the scenes. Others give an insight into 
the order of Ihe feasts, as then observed, inclusive of 
the sacrifices, and into the fixed holidays of the old 
Egyptian calendar, according to the latest arrangement. 
We find here a ‘ heavenly ’ calendar, expressly distin¬ 
guished from the ‘earthly’ one. Among the general 
holidays were the 29th, 30th, 1st, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 
and 15th days of each month. The days are set forth 
in this order, according to the Egyptian assumption 
that the 29th day is that on which the conjunction of 
the sun and moon takes place, and on which the world 
was created:— 


1 

TeliuU, 

Blsing of the Solhis-atar (Sirius), a saonfice for 
Amen. 

17 

fS 

Eve of the IJaga feast. 

IS 

>9 

Uaga feast. 

19 


Eeastof Tehuti. 

22 

)> 

Feast of the gi-oat manifestation of O.sii’ie. 

17 

Paophi. 

Eve of tlie Amen-foast of Hapi. 

19- 

■23 „ 

The first five days of the Amen-foast of Hnpi. 

12 

Athyr. 

Last day of the festival of Hapi, 

17 

33 

Special feast after the festival of Hapi. 

1 

Khoiak. 

Feast of Hathor. 

20 

33 

Feast of sacrifice. 

21 

33 

Opening of the Tomb (of Osiris). 

22 

33 

Feast of the hoeing of the earth. 

23 

33 

Preparation of the sacrificial altar in tho Tomb 
(of Osiris). 

24- 

y> 

Exhibition of [tho corpse] of Sekar (Osiris) in 
the midst of tho sacrifice. 
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25 

Khoialr. 

Feast of the (moerninfj) godOc.sacs. 

26 

n 

Feast of Eek.ar (Osiris). 

27 

n 

Feast (of the fatlioi) of Hie jialms. 

2S 

}j 

Feast of the procession of the obelisk. 

30 

)) 

Feast of the setting up of the image of Did. 

1 

Tybi. 

Feast of the coronation of Horns, which served 
also for that of King Kauises III. 

6 


A new Amon-feast founded by Eamses IIT. 

22 

» 

Heii-feast. 

29 (?) 

n 

Day of the exhibition of the meadow. 


The feasts which follow these are unfortunately 
obliterated. To the special feast-days must be added 
the 26th of Pakhons, in commemoration of the Mug’s 
accession to the tlirone. 

On the eastern side of Thebes, Ramses in. laid the 
foundation-stone of an oracle-giving temple of the god 
Khonsu, the son of Amen and the goddess Mut. He 
likewise founded a uew Eamesseum, wliich adjoined the 
great forecourt of the temple of Amen at Thebes. It 
is still weU preserved, but is almost worthless from an 
artistic point of view. An inscription on its eastern 
side records as a fact that Ramses HI., in the 16th year 
of his reign, in the mouth Payni, appointed special 
sacrifices for the god. The altar dedicated to this 
purpose was an artistic wmrk of silver. 

In foreign countries also temples were built, and 
according to the Harris Papyi’us the king erected a 
Ramesseum to Amen in the city of Kanaan. The 
statue of the god was set up in its holy of holies, and 
obligation was laid on the tribes of the Ruthen to 
provide this temple with all necessaries. That Ramses 
in. did not enjoy his throne without cares and alarms 
is proved by a harem conspiracy which aimed at his 
overthrow. It was discovered, and the Mng immediately 
summoned a court of justice and himself named the 
judges who were to try and sentence the guilty. 
The names of the judges and the judgments which were 
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delivered have beeu handed down Lo aa nearly complete 
ill the Judicial Tapyrus of Tnrin, which has been trans¬ 
lated by M. Le Pagv Iteiiouf:— 

Page 2. (I) ‘And tho comirdiWiioii was givou to the troasurer 
Mcntu-cin-taui, Iho treasurer Paif-roui, (2) tho fan-bearer Karo, 
the councillor Pa-besat, the councillor TCedonden, the councillor 
Baal-mahar, (3) the councillor Pu-aru-sunu, the councillor Teliuti- 
rebb-nefer, the royal interpreter Pen-rennu, the scribe Mai, (4) the 
HCiuhe Pra-ein-hob of the chancery, the colour-bearer Ror-a, of tho 
garrison j to this efl’eot:— 

(5) ‘Regarding the speeches wliicli people have uttered, and 
■which are unknown, you shall institute an enquiry about them. (6) 
They shall be brought to a trial to see if they deserve death. Then 
they shall put themselves to death with their own hand.’ 

Ramses III. warns the judges Lo conduct the affair 
conscientiously, and concludes with these words:— 

Page 3. (1) ‘ If all that has Jjapponod was such that it was 
actually done by them, (2) lot their doing bo upon their own lioads. 
(3) I am the guardian, and protector for over, and (4) bearer of the 
royal insignia of justice in presence of tho god-king (6) Amon-Ra, 
and in presence of the piince of otemity, Osiris.’ 

This is followed by a second and longer section, 
which enables us to understand very clearly the result 
of the trial:— 

Page 4. (1) ‘These are the persons who wore brought up on 
account of their great crimes before tho judgment-seat, to be judged 
by the treasurer Mentu-em-taui, by the treasurer Paif-roui, by the 
fan-bearer Karo, by the councillor Pa-bosat, by the soribo Mai of tho 
ohamcery, and by the standard-bearer Hor-a, and who were judged 
and found guilty, and to whom punishment was awarded, that their 
offence might be expiated. 

(2) ‘The chief culprit Beka-kamen. He was house-steward. 
He was brought up because of actual participation in tho doings of 
the wifo Thi and the womon of the harem. He had conspired 
witli them, and had carried abroad their commission given by word 
of mouth to their mothers and sisters there, to stir up the people, 
and to assemble tho malcontents, to commit a crimo against their 
lord. They set him before the elders of the judgment-seat. Tliey 
judged his offence, and found him guilty of having done so, and 
he was fully convicted of his crime. The judges awarded him hi? 
punishmon-t, 
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(3) ‘ The chief culprit Mestu-su-Ea. He was a councillor. He 
was brought up bec.ausc of hia actual participation iu tlio doings of 
Bcka-kamen, tho house-steward. He had conspired with the 
women to stir up the malcontenfes, to commit a crime against 
their loi'd. They set him before tho elders of tho judgment-seat. 
They judged his offence. Thoy found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

(4) ‘ The chief culprit Panauk. He was the royal secretary of 
the harem, for the seiwico of the women’s house. He was brought 
up on account of his actual participation in the conspiracy of 
Beka-kamen and Mestu-su-Ea, to commit a crime against their 
loitl. They set him before tho elders of the judgment-seat. They 
judged his oftenee. They found him guilty, and awarded him his 
punishment. 

(6) ‘ The chief culprit Pen-tuauu. He was the royal secretai’y 
of the harem, for the service of the women’s house. Ho was brought 
up on account of his actual participation in the conspiracy of 
Beka-kamen and Mestu-su-Ea and the other chief culprit, who was 
the overseer of the harem of the women in tho women’s house, to 
increase the number of the malcontents who had conspired to com¬ 
mit a crime against their lord. They set him before the elders of 
the judgment-seat. They judged his oCPence. They found him 
guilty, and awarded him his punishment. 

(6) ‘The chief culprit Pa-uef-emtu-Amen. He was a land- 
surveyor, for the service of the women’s house. He was brought up 
bocause he had listened to the speeches which the conspirators and 
the women of tho women’s house had indulged in, without giving 
information of them. Ho was set befoi’o the elders of the judgment- 
scat. They judged his ofience, and found him guilty, aud awarded 
him his punishment. 

(7) ‘ The chief culprit Earpusa. He was a land-surveyor, for 
' the service of the womon’s house. He was brought up on account 

of the talk which he had heard, but had kept silence. He was 
set before the elders of the judgment-seal^ and they judged his 
offence, and found him guilty, and awarded him bis punishment. 

(8) ‘ The chief culprit Kha-m-apot. He was a land-surveyor, for 
the service of tho women’s house. He was brought up on account 
of the talk which he had heard, but had kept silence. He was set 
before the elders of the judgment-seat, and they judged his offence, 
and found him guilty, and awarded him his punisliment, 

(9) ‘Tho chief culprit Kha-em-maanro. He was a land-surveyor, 
for the service of the womon’s house. Ho was brought up because 
of the talk which he had heard, hut hud kept silcuce. He was set 
before the elders of the judgment-seat, and they judged his offence, 
aud found him guilty, and awaivled him his punishment. 

z 
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(]0) ‘Tlio c'liic'f Soti-em-pii-Toliuti. 11 0 was a land-sur¬ 

veyor, for the service of the women’s house. Ho was In’ought u}) on 
account of the which lie had heai'cl, but had kept silence. Ho 
Wcss set hcforo tho elders of the jiidgiiieut-se.at, and they judgi'd his 
ofTence, and found him guilty, and awarded him his punish- 
nieut. 

(11) ‘The chief culprit Keli-em-pa-Anion, lie was a land- 
survojor, for llio service of the wonieu’.s hou.se. Ho was brought 
up on account of the talk which ho had heard, but had kept 
silence. He was set before the eldei-s of ilie judgment-seat, and 
they judgeil his otlVnee, and found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

(12) ‘The chief culjirit ITa-ro-uiaai. Ho was a councillor. lie 
was brought up because ho had been an car-witness of the oominu- 
nic.Uions of (he ovcr.secr of the house, and had hold his tongue and 
kept silence, without giving any information theri'of. He was set 
before the oldcrs of the judgment-scat, and they found him guilty, 
and awarded him his puiiinlimont. 

(l.S) ‘ The chief culprit Akh-heb-set. Tie was tho accomplice of 
Boka-k-ainoii. He was brought up becaiuso ho had been an ear- 
witiie.ss of the communications of Beku-kamen. He had been his 
confidant, without having ropoi’ted it. He was sot before the elders 
of tho judgment-seat, and they found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

(14) ‘The chief culprit Pa-lo-ka. He was a councillor, and 
soi’ibe of the treasury. Ho was brought up on account of his actual 
participation with Bcka-kamcn. He had also heard his communi¬ 
cations, without having made report of thorn. He was set before 
the elders of the judgment-seat. They found him guilty, and 
awarded him his punishment. 

(16) ‘The chief culprit, the Libyan Inini. He was a councillor. 
He was brought up because of his actual participation with Beka- 
kamcn. He had listened to liis communications without having 
made report of them. Ho was set before the elders of tho judg¬ 
ment-seat, They found him guilty, and awarded liira his punish- 
tnent. 

Page fi. (1) ' The wives of the people of the gate of tho women’s 
house, who had joined the conspirators, were brought before tho 
elders of the judgment-seat. They found them guilty, and awarded 
them their punishment. Six women. 

(2) ‘The chief culprit Pa-keti, a son of Lema. Ho was treasurer. 
Ho was brought up on account of his actual participation with tho 
chief accused, Pen-heban. He had conspired with him to assemble 
the malcontents, to commit a crime against their lord. He was 
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brought before the eiilois of the jadgmont-seat. They found hini 
guilty, and awanlod liiiu liis punislimput. 

(3) ‘The cliief culprit Han-em-us. Tie was the captain of the 
foreign legion of the Uushi. Re was brought up on neoount of a 
inos.siigft, which his si.ster, who was in the service of Ihe women’s 
house, had sent to him, to stir up the fjeople who were malcontent 
(saying), “ Come, accomplish the crime against thy lord.” He wn.s 
sot before Kedenclon, Baal-midiar, Pa-aru-sunu, and Tehuti-reldi- 
nefer. They judged him, and found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

(4) ‘ Persons who wore brought up on account of their crime, and 
on account of their actual jiarticipation with Llefca-tameu (namely), 
iVas and Pen-ta-ur. Tliey wei’e set before the elders of the judg¬ 
ment-seat to be tried. They found them guilty, laid them down 
by tboir anus (i.e. by force) at the judgment-seat, and they died by 
their own hand ‘ without their expiation being completed. 

(0) ‘ The chief accused Pn-as : he was a captain of the soldiers. 
The chief accused llcs-sui; he was a scribe of the treasury. The 
chief accused Kameu ; ho was an overseer. The chief aooused I-ri : 
he was a pi'iest of the goddess Sokhet. The chief accused Hebt’efau : 
he was a councillor. The chief accused Shat-setem; ho was a 
scribe of the treasury. Making together, 6. 

(0) ‘ These are the persona who were brought up, on account of 
their crime, to the judgment-seat, before Kedenden, Baal-inahar, 
Pa-aru-sunu, Tehuti-rekh-nofer, and Mori-usi-Amen. They judged 
thorn for tlieir crime, they foumlthem guilty. They laid them down 
before the tribunal. They died by their own band. 

(7) ‘ Pen-ta-ur, so is called the second of this name. Ho was 
brought up because of his actual participation with Tlii, his mother, 
when they hatched the conspiracy with the women of the women’s 
house, and because of the crime which was to have been committed 
against their lord. Ho was .sot before the councillors to be judged. 
They found him guilty, they laid him down where he stood. Ho 
died by bis owu hand. 

(8) ‘ The chief accused Han-uten-Ameu. He was a councillor. 
He was brought Up because of tlio ciime of the women of the women’s 
house. He had been an ear-witness in the midst of them, without 
having given information. They set him bp,fore the councillors to 
judge him. They found him guilty. They laid him down where 
he stood. He died by his own hand. 

(9) ‘ The chief accused Ainen-klmu. Ho was Adou for the service 

' M.Lo I'iigc Henouf observes:— pUiitically marks the agfunt o£ the 
‘Tho expression ait-f mvfwf fc»cf is itccil. As ?tliejier fesef signifies eeif- 
a very remarkablu one. The pronoun riciateiit so mut i’em/means dijinff iy 
fesa/ has a rcfioxlve force and cm- one's oiea hand.' 

z a 
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of tlio women’s Imuse. Ho wa.s brongliL up because of the orime 
of tbe women of the women’s house. He had been an ear-witness 
among them, without having given information. They set him 
before the councillors to bo judged. They found him guilty. They 
laid him down whore ho stood. Ho died by his own hand. 

(10) ‘The chief accused Pa-iiri. He was a royal scribe of the 
harem, for tho service of the women’s house. Ho was brought up 
because of the crime of the women of tho women’s house. He 
had been an ear-witness in the midst of them, without having 
given information of it. They set him before tho councillors to be 
judged. They found him guilty. They laid him down whore he 
stood. Ho died by his own hand. 

Page 6. (1) ‘ These are the persons who received their punish¬ 
ment, and had their noses and their ears cut off, because they had 
in fact neglected to give full ovidonce in their depositions. The 
women had arrived and had raujhed the place where these were. 
They kept a beer-house there, and they were in league with Pa-as. 
Their crime was thus expiated. 

(2) ‘The chief culprit Pa-l>ast. He was a councillor. Ilis 
punishment was aocomplishod on him. He died by his own hand. 

(3) ‘ The chief culprit Mai. lie was scribe in tho chancery. 

(4) ‘ The chief culprit Tai-nekht-tha. He was commander of 
the gamson, 

(6) ‘The chief culprit Nanai, He was tho overseer of tho 
Sakht (?). 

(6) ‘ Persons, about whom it was doubtful if they had conspired 
with them with thoi’oughly evil intentions. 

(7) ‘ They laid down, without completing hia expiation, the chief 
culprit Hor-a. He was the standard-bearer of the garrison.’ 

Here ends the Turin Papyrus. The following ex¬ 
tracts, which belong to the same trial, are found in two 
separate fragments of the Lee and Eollin Papyrus. 

The translation of the first fragment is as follows :— 

, . . . to all the people of this place, in which I am staying, and 
to all iulmbitants of the country. Thus then sp.ake Penhi, who was 
superintendent of the herds of cattle, to him : ‘ If I only possessed 
a writing, which would give me power and strength 1 ’ 

Then he gave him a writing from the rolls of the books of 
Ramses III., tho groat god, his lord. Then there came upon him 
a divine magic, an enchantment for men. He reached (thereby ?) 
to the side | of the women’s house, and into that other great and 
deep place. He formed human iigures of wax, with the intention 
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of having tlieni cavi'iccl iu by tlic haml of tlio l.inrl-Murvoyor Acli- 
roma ; | to iilienalo tlio mind of one of llip girls, and to bewitch the 
others. Some of the dihcoui'hps wore carried in, otliers were brought 
out. Now, however, he was brought to trial | on account of them, 
and there wa.s found iu tliem iucitation to all kinds of wickedness, 
and all kinds of villany, which it was his intention to have done. 
It was true, that he had done all this in conjunction with { the 
other chief culprits, who, like him, wore without a god or a goddess. 
They iiiilicted upon him the great punishment of death, such as the 
holy writings pronounced against him. 

In a second fragment of tke same papyrus the fol¬ 
lowing words can be further made out:— 

[He had committed this offence and was judged] for it. They 
found in it the material for all kinds of wickedness and all kinds of 
villany which his heart had imagined to do. It was true, (namely) 
[aU that he had done in conjunction with] the other chief culprits, 
who, like him, were without a god or a goddess. Such were 
the grievous crimes, worthy of death, and the grievous sins [in the 
country], which he had done. But now he was convicted on 
account of those grievous offences worthy of death, which he hod 
committed. He died by his own hand. For the elders, who were 
before him, had given sentence that he should die by his own 
hand | [with the other chief culprits, who, like him,] were without 
the sun-god Ea, according as the holy writings declared what should 
be done to him. 

The conteuts of the Eolliii Papyrus, and likemse a 
fragment of a greater papyrus, are confined to the 
following official statement;— 

He had made some magical writings to ward off ill luck ; 
he had made some gods of wax, and some human figures, to paralyse 
the limbs of a man i | and he had put these into the hand of Beka- 
kamen, though the sun-god Ea did not permit that he should 
accomplish this, either he or the superintendent of the house, or 
the other chief culprits, because he (the god) said, ' Let them go for¬ 
ward with it, that they may furnish grounds for proceeding against 
them.’ Thus had he attempted to complete the .shameful deeds 
which be had prepared, without the sun-god Ea having granted 
them actual success. He was brought to trial, and they found out the 
real facts, consisting in all kinds of crime and | all sorts of villany, 
which his heart had imagined to do. It was true that he had 
purposed to do all this in concert with all the chief culprits, who 
were like him. This was | a grievous crime, worthy of death, and 
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iri-ip\oii4. ui( kpdnpfis for tho l.iiul, ^^1lic'l] lio li.id pomniittocl. But 
they found out the f>nc'\ons <Tiino, woilliy of death, wliich ho had 
committed. lEc died liy liis own Inind. 

The wife of liamses l)ore, besides her Egyptian 
appellation Isis, the foreign name of Ilema-rozath. 
Her father’s name, Ilobuan-rozenath, has Jiolhing eff an 
Egyptian sound, so that it is possible the Pharaoh 
brought home a foreign 2)riiicess as his wife. The sub¬ 
joined list of his sons is from the teniplo of victory at 
Medinet Habh ;— 

1. Prince Ea-messu I., commandor of tho infantry, afterwards 
King Ra-me&su iV. 

2. Prince Ra-messu II., afterwards Kim- Ra-iiio.ssu VI. 

3. Prince Ra-messu TIJ., royal inaslor of tho lioi’se, afterwards 
King Ea-messu VFT. 

4. Prince Ra-messu IV., Sct-lier-khoposhof, royal master of the 
horse, afterwai'ds King Ea-mchsu VTII. 

5 . Prince Pra-her-unamef, fh-st captain of tho chariots of war. 

6. Prince Mentu-her-khopeshof, <*hieB marslial of the army. 

7. Prince Ra-messu V., Meri-atmn, high priest of tho Sun in 
Heliopolis, afterwards King Meri-atmu. 

8. Prince Ra-messu VI., Khamuiis, high priest of Plah-Solcar in 
Memphis. 

9. Prince Ra-messu VTI., Atnen-hor-khopeshef. 

10. Prince Ra-messu VIII., Meri-Ameu. 

Of eight other princes and fourteeit princesses we 
do not know the names. Their portraits have no ex¬ 
planatory inscriptions appended. 

Among the contemporaries of the king was Meribast, 
the Theban chief priest of Amen. 

After the example of his predecessors, Eamses III. 
prepared his sepulchre in the valley of the royal 
tombs. It is remarkable only foj- a range of side- 
chambers, in which, among other things, the possessions 
of the king, such as weapons, household furniture, and 
so forth, are represented in coloured pictures. 

After the death of Ehampsinitus, the eldest of his 
sons, 
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TV. TT\Q-l\rvAT (cie. li.c. 1103'), 

ascended tlie tliroiie. According (o the ro(dc inscrip¬ 
tions ill the valleys of ITainmaiinTt, this Lhiiiises took 
especial pleasure in the exjiloratioii of the desert 
mountain valleys on the Arabian side of Egypt. 
Under the pretext of searching’ there for stone suitable 
for monuments, the most distiiigui.shed Egyptians were 
sent away to those gloomy regions. Subjoined is a 
literal translation of the liistorical contents of a rock- 
tablet of the third year of his reign, which will give 
an idea of the number of olTicials and w'orkmeii who, in 
the twelfth century before our era, gave life to these 
wild valleys. 

The memorial tablet begins with the date of the 
27th Payni in the third year of the reign of King 
Ea-messu IV. 

After the usual official flatteries ‘ for that the king 
had laid waste the lands and plundered the inhabitants 
in their valleys,’ it continues:— 

Good times were in Egypt, as in those of the Sun-god Ea, in 
his kingdom, for this divine benefautor wa.s liko the god Teliuti, on 
account of tho keeping of the laws. 


Crimes had increased, but the lies were put down, and the land 
was restored to a peaceful state in the time of his reign. 

Ho prepared joy for Egypt a hundred-thousandfold. 

His heart watched to seek out something good for his father 
(Hor of Goptos), the creator of his body. Ho c-ansed to be opened 
tor him (9) an entrance to the Holy Land, which was not known 
before, because the (existing) rood to it was loo distant for all the 
people, and their memory was not sufficient to discover it. Then 
the king considered in his mind, like his father Horns, the son of 
Isis, how he might lay down a road, to reach the place at his 
pleasure. (10) He m.ade a circuit through this splendid mounkiin 
land, for the creation of monuments of granite for his father and 
for his ancestors, and for the gods and goddesses, who are the lords 
of Egypt. He set tip a memorial-tablet on the summit of this moun¬ 
tain, inscril)ed with the full name of King Ba-messu, 
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(11) Then did the kiiij; give dircciioiis to the sciibo of the 
lioly .scieucus, Kn,-mc.ssu-aklitu-heh, and to the scriho of Pharaoh, 
Uora, and to tho soor, User-rnajit-Tla-iioklrtu, of tlic temple of Amsu- 
Hor, and of Isis in Ooptos, to seek a siiitaUlo site for (12) a temple 
on the mountain of llukhan. Wlien they had gone (tliither) [they 
found a fit phicoj, -which was vci-y good. There wore great quarries 
of granite. 

And the king issued a command, and gave directions to tho 
cliief priest of Amen, and tho chief ai'chitoct (13) Eamessu-uekhtu, 
to bring such (monuments) to Egypt. 

These are the distinguished councillors, who wore in his com¬ 
pany (namely): 

The royal councillor 'D'sor-m.aat-Ra-se-kheper, 

The royal councillor Nekhtu-Amon, 

And the Aden Kha-m-tliir of the wai’riors. 

The treasurer Kha-m-tliir, 

(14) The superintendent of Uie quarry, Prince Amcn-inas of the 
city (Tlicbes), 

Tho superintendent of tho quarry and overseer of tho (holy) 
herds, Bek-en-Khonsu, of tho temple of User-maat-Ra-meri- 
Amen, 

The colonel of the war chariots, Nekhtu-Amen of the court, 

The scribe of the enlistment of tho warriors, Suanar, 

(16) The scribe of tho Aden of the warriore, Ramessu-nokhtu, 
20 scribes of the warriors, 

20 superior officials of the court administration, 

The colonel of the marshal’s-men of the warriors, Kha-m-maat- 
anar, 

20 marshal’s-men of the warriors, 

(16) 50 captains of the two-horse chariots, 

60 superiors of the seers, superintendents of tho (holy) animals, 
seers, scribes, and land surveyors, 

5,000 people of the warriors, 

(17) 200 foremen of the guild of the fishermen, 

800 redskins (Erythrcaans, ApeHu) from tho tribes of Ain (be¬ 
tween -the Red Sea and the Nile), 

2,000 house servants of the house of Pharaoh, 

1 Aden as chief overseer (of these), 

60 men of the police (Masai), 

The superintendent of the works of art, Rekhtu-Amen, 

3 architects for the workmen of the (18) quarries, 

130 quarrymen and masons, 

2 draftsmen, 

4 sculptors } 
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900 of tho nmnljcr had died in conscquonoo, of tho long journey, 
making logotlier 8,368 men. 

(19) And tho neoe.ssai'ics for them wore carried on ton ciirtfi. 
Six pair of oxen drew each cart which Wiis brought from Egypt to 
the mountaina of Bukhan. (20) [Tliere were also] many ruimora, 
who were laden with broad, flesh, and vegetables, for they had not 
placed them thereon (i.e. on the waggons); and there were also 
brought the expiatory offerings for the gods of heaven and of the 
earth from the capital city of Patoris (Thebes) in great purity. 

After some unintelligible and half-obliterated words, 
the conclusion of the inscription follows :—■ 

(21) And the prie.sta made a proper offering, the oxen were 
slain, the calves were killed, the incense steamed heavenward, wine 
flowed as if in rivers, and there was no end of the mead, in that 
place. The singers raised their song. Then was made the holy 
offering to Amsu, to Horus, to Isis, [to Amen, to Mut, to Khon- 
su,] and to the divinities, the lords of these mountains. Their 
heart was joyful, they received the gifts, which may they requite 
TOth millions of 30-years’ feasts of jubilee to their dear son. King 
Ba-messu, the dispenser of life for ever I 

With the exception of some additions to the temple 
erected by his father, to Khousu of Thebes, and some 
insignificant sculptures on the walls and columns of the 
great temple of Amen at Apet, the memory of this king 
has not been preserved in any remarkable manner. 

That his rule over Egypt was contested by a 
claimant to the tlmone, who was beyond tbe immediate 
family of Ramses EQ!., is proved by the name of his 
successor, 

Ea-messu V., 

whose sepulchral chamber, in tbe valley of BibS,n-el- 
Molfik, was appropriated by Ramses YI., after he had 
substituted his own names for those of his hated rival. 
What this Ramses Y. thought of himself, is proved by 
the contents of his rock-tablet at Silsilis, which contains 
absolutely nothing of historic value. 
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Of the soiif! of liaiuscB I IT., wlio followed next iu 
ovdei’, lAvo ,se(‘iu to liavo ivi^iied fcsimiillaiu'ou&ly. One 
of these was the seventli son, 

Ea-m Kssir M eui-Ati\i u, 

a son of tlie queen MuL-iiefei-ari, whose cartouche, 
with the name Meri-Ainen Meri-Atniu, was discovered 
many years ago, at Heliopolis, on one of the stones 
lying in the road. It led to the conjecture, that Meri- 
Atinu reigned as viceroy in Lower Egypt iu his brother’s 
name. The Theban monuments give us the names of 
this brothej' ndtli perfetd disfiiicliicss. He ivas called 

Ea-neii-Maat, Ra-mkssu VI. 

'rhe few inscriptions Avhich have survi^■ed the ravages 
of time speak of his nionuiuents detlicalcd to the gods. 
The most important edifice is Ids splendid tomb in the 
valley of Bibfin-el-Molhk. The tables of the hours, 
with the times of the risings of the stars, which formed 
the houses of the sun’s course in the 36 or 37 weeks 
of the Egyptian year, will be for all times the most 
valuable contribution to astronomical science in the 
12th century before our era. According to Biot, whose 
labours in order to fix certain epochs of Egj^ptian 
history are almost the only ones which have treated the 
subject with scientific accuracy, the drawing up of 
these tables of stars would fall in the reign of Ea-messu 
VI., in the year 1240 B.o. Professor Lepsius has, 
however, from his own point of view, sought to prove 
that herein lay an erroi', and that, on the authority of 
the ali'eady cited table of hours in the grave of this 
king, the year 1194 u.c. is indicated as the only proper 
date. This last view does not differ very much from 
onr calculation of 1166 B.o., deduced from the niimhor 
of successive generations. 
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All iiiltjresting rc'uord of Lliis time h.as l{iilhfiill\ 
preserved llie king’s name :— 

Land (which is devoted to the maintoniinco of the holy s>ccvice) 
of the statue of King ria-iuoasii VI., which is dedicated to the city 
of Ama (consi.sting of ttie following districts); 

T. The disti’iot to the north of Pa-Ea (that is, the temple of the 
.sun), and of tlie town in the midst of the temple of Ba, the lord of 
this earth, and to the east and .south of the fields of the landof 
the (statue) of Queen Nefer tera, wliich is dedicated to the city of 
Aina. (The position of this district is as follows): (it is bounded) 
on the east by the great mountain, 
on the north by the papyrus-fiold of Pharaoh, 
on the west is tiie river. Size, 3 x 100 cubits. 

II. Th(* district at the eommeneement (fes/ia-i, ‘head’) of the 
hind of hl.i-iu, opposite to the field of tlie Aden of Ua-ua-t, 

on the south by the land of the statue of the king, which is 
under the administration of the chief priest Amenemapo, 
on the east by the great mountain, 

on the north by the papyrus-field of Pharaoh, which is set 
apart as a field for the Adon of Un-ua-t, 
on the west by the river. Size, 2 x 100 cubits. 

III. The district of the overseers of tho templo of the goddess, 
east of tlio field ju.st described : 

on the east by tho great mountain, 

on the south by the field of the estate of the king’s statue, 
which is under the administration of the Adon Meri of 
the land of Ua-ua-t, east of the great mountain, 
on the north by the field of the keeper of the herds (?) Bih, 
on the west by the river. Sizo, 4 X 100 onbits. 

IV. The district at tho commencement of the land of Thuhen 
at the extreme west boundary of tho basin of Thuhen, in the direc¬ 
tion of tho papyrus-fiold of Pharaoh, and behind the field that has 
been described : 

east by the great mountain, 

south by the papyrus-fi.6ld of Pharaoh, which lies cast of the 
great mountain, 

north by the field of the land of Airos, 
west by the river. Size, 6 x 100 cubits. 

Total superficies of the fields, which belong to him (the statue), 
16 X 100 cubits. 

V. With regard to the high-lying field (of) Nef-ti, the Adon 
Penni, the son of Heru-nefer, has written and set up his proprie¬ 
torship of the land of ITa-ua-t as an estate, which he has chosen 
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to furnish him witli (susteiuuice) for each ox, which is yearly 
slauglitered in his honour. 

Tlio circuit of tli(3 supoi licics of the iields of the potters’ earth, 
which are in the possession of the (former) A cion of TJa-ua-t, is not 
included in the roll. 

Its west is at tlie gravelly land of the Aden Penui, 
its south is at the gravelly iields of the Adon Penni, 
on the north are the fields with potters’ earth, which are the 
propeity of Phai-aoh, 

the east is at the gravelly fields of the Adon Penni. 

Size of the whole, 4 x 200, and 2 x 200 cubits. 

Any one who will not observe these demarcations, to him, will 
Amen-Pa be an avenger, from one avenging to (another) avenging j 
Milt will take vengeance on his wife, Klionsu will take vengeance 
on his children; lie shall hunger, he shall thirst, he shall be 
miserable, he shall vanish away. 

The iiiacriplioji is in a rock-tomb at Anibe, on the 
western bank of the Nile, opposite to the village of 
Ibrlni, about thirty-one miles north of Abh Simbel. 
The owner of the tomb was an official named Penni, 
who as governor of the land of the Ua-ua-t died and was 
buried in this lonely region. What makes it particularly 
valuable is the designation of lands in those parts, and 
the offices connected with them. An Adon is mentioned 
by the name of Meri. The sun-city of Pa-Ea is the 
ancient designation of the modern place called Derr. 
The city mentioned by the name of Ama, in which a 
Nubian Ilorus enjoyed an. especial worship, is very 
often named in the inscriptions, and seems to have 
been the ancient appellation of Ibrlm. At Derr, in all 
probability, was the seat of the administration of the 
whole country of TJa-ua-t. The districts of Ahi and the 
gold land of Akita belonged to it, the revenues of which 
Penni had to collect and pay over to Pharaoh. For his 
diligence in the fulfilment of his service he was most 
warmly commended by the ‘King’s son of Oush’ of 
that time, whose name is passed over in silence. On a 
royal visit, the king appears accompanied by the above- 
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named Mori, who is also called ‘ the siipeiinteudeiit of 
the temple,’ to recommend his officials to the grace of 
Pharaoh. The statue of the royal lord, which had been 
set up, plays here an important part. His Majesty 
appears to have been much pleased with the services 
of his faithful servant, since he presented Penni with 
two silver vessels fiUed with precious ointments. 

Penni was certainly an artist, as is shoivn by the 
statue of Pharaoh, aud by the sculptures in his own 
rock-tomb, but e.specially by his office, mentioned in the 
inscriptions, of ‘ master of the quarry,’ besides that of a 
‘ superintendent of the temple of I-Iorus, the lord of the 
town of Ama.’ Several members of his family appear 
to have all held during their lifetime various offices in 
the Horus-city of Ama. Among them is a chief jmiest 
of Isis whose son was the Amenemape named in the 
inscription; also two treasurers of the king in Ama, a 
captain of the city of Ama, a priest and a scribe, while 
the women are mostly named as female singers of 
Amen or of Horus the lord of the town of Ama. 

Passing over in silence the two insignificant suc¬ 
cessors and brothers of this king, who perhaps reigned 
simultaneously as Pharaohs, and of whom the monu¬ 
ments have merelj'^ handed down the names, 

Ea-mess(j YTI. and Ea-messu 7111., 

we come to the last Eamessides of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, 

NEEEHrXA-EA-SOTEP-BIT-EA. E.V-1IES.SIJ ES. CIE. B.O. 1133. 

It is not his deeds, about which the monuments teH us 
next to notliing, nor his buildings, which are extremely 
few in number, but his relations to the priests of Amen 
at Thebes at tliis time that call for attention. It is a 
very evident fact that from the time of Ramses IH. the 
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holy fathers who bore the dignity of chief priesi in the 
temple-city of Amen come more and more into the 
foreground of EgyiDlian history. Their influence witli 
the kings assumes gradually an increasing importance. 
As formerly it was the priests who expressed in the 
name of the gods their thanks to the kings for the 
temple-buildiugs in Thehes, so now it is the kings who 
begin to testify their gratitude to the chief priest .of 
Amen for the care bestowed on his temple by the erec¬ 
tion of new buildings, and bj'- the improvement and 
maintenance of the older ones. 

On the eastern wall and the adjoining buildings, 
which connect the third and fourth pylons with the 
southei’n part of the temple of Amen at Karnak, we 
see the ‘ hereditary prince and chief priest of Anien-Ea, 
the king of the gods, Amenhotep, standing op^iosite to 
King Ea-messu IX., and the meaning of his presence 
in this place is made quite clear by tlie inscription 
annexed:— 

The king in person, he speaks to the princes anti coinpimious 
by his “'ie ; Give rich reward and lutich recompense in good goid 
and siiver, and in a linmired-fchousandfoid of good things, to the 
high priest of Amen-lia, the king of tiic gods, Amenliotep, on 
account of these many spiendid buiidiugs [which ho has erected ] at 
the temple of Amen-Tla to the great name of the divine benefactor, 
tlie king Ea-raessu TX. 

In the iOlh year, the luontli Athyr, the 19tli day, in (lie temple 
of Araen-lla, tlie king of the gods. The chief priest of Amen-Ea, the 
king of the gods, Amenhotep, was comiuoted to tlie great forecourt 
of the temple of Amen. His (the king’s) word.s uttered his reward, 
to honour him by good and choice discourses. 

These are the princes, who had come to reward him, namely : 
the treasurer of Plmraoh and the royal counoillor, Araenhotoj) j the 
royal counoillor, He-s-Amon j the secretary of Pharaoh and the 
royal councillor, Noferka-Ea-em-pa-Amen, who is the iiitei’pretcr of 
Pharaoh. 

The discourses which woi'o nxhlressod to him related to the 
rewards for his services on this day in tho great forecourt of 
Amen-Ea, tho king of the gods. They were of this import: 
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Mfulii Wiis iiiMilwd iis ill witiK-.ss ; 

As witup.ss is iiiiokpf] l.lie ii.auie of Aiiicn-]iii, the king of blio 
yocls, ilmt of the j;od Iloronikliii, of Ptiili of Menipliis, of Teliuli, 
lilio lord of the holy .speouh, of tlio gods of Iii-avea, of tlio gods of the 
earth : 

As witness is invoiced the name of Tta-ine.ssu IX., tlio great 
king of Egypt, the son and friend of all the gods, for levying all 
sen ices, let tlio taxing and the usufraet of the laljonrs of the 
inhabitants for the temple of Amen-lia, the king of the gods, be 
pliiced under tliy adiniui.striiliou. Lot the full revenues be given 
over to thee, acoording to their number. Tliou shall collect the 
duties. Thou shnlt uiulortake the interior administration (literally, 
side) of the trea!,nrie.s, of the .store-houses, and of the granarie.s 
of the temple of Amen-Ha, the king of the god.s; so that the 
income of the heads and hands for Uie maintenance of Amen-Ila, 
tho king of the gods, maybe apjilied to tire service. [Thus does] 
Pharaoh, thy lord, [reward] tho deeds of a good and distinguished 
servant of Phai'aoh, his lord. He shall he strengthened to do tho 
best for Amcn-Ea, the king of the god.*!, the great and glorious god, 
and to do the best for Pharaoh, Ms lord, who has seen and admired 
what thou hast done. This is for explanation of the oowmission to 
those (present) timsurors and the two councillors of Pharaoh con¬ 
cerning the gold, silver, [and all other gifts, which are given to thee 
as a reward]. 

The accoinpanyiiio- representation shotvs that the 
words of the king wei'e exactly fulfilled, for the two 
councillors of Pharaoh who are named adorn the priest 
with necldaces and jewels. 

What the high priest did for the temple of his god 
is related in his own words;— 

Thus has the teacher of tho king, the chief jiriest of Amen-Ea, 
the king of the gods, Amenhotop, done, namely : 

I found this holy house of the chief priests of Amen of old time, 
which is in tho temple of Amen-Ea, the king of the gods, hastening 
to decay. What was done to it dates since the time of King 
TJsorlsen I. 1 took the Iniilding in bund, and restored it anew in 
good work, and in a work pleu'iant to look at. I strengthened its 
walls heliind, around, and in front. I built it anew. I made its 
columns, which w'ere hound together with great stones in skilful 
work. 1 inserted in the gates gi-eat folding doors of acacia wood, 
for closing them up. I built out on its great stone wall, which is 
seen at the .... I built my high new house for the chief priest 
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of Amen, who dwells in the temple of Amen. I inserted the whole 
gate of [acacia wood]. The holts in it are of bronze j the engraved 
pictures are of the finest gold and [silver]. I built a great forecourt 
of stone, which opens on the southern temple-lake, [to serve for] the 
purification of the temple of Amen. I chased [the whole with . . . .] 
of Seb. I set up its great blocks of carved stone in the connecting hall. 
The valves of the doors are of acacia wood. I [caused to be erected 
one f] of great carved blocks of stone. The outlines of the carved 
work were drawn in red chalk. . . . The whole was inscribed with 
the full name of Pharaoh.—^ALso a new treasury was built on the 
ground within tho groat hall which bears the name; . The 

columns are of stone, the doom of acacia wood, painted with .... 
[Also I built a chambor for] the king. It lies behind the storo- 
ohamber for the necessaries of the temple of Amen. [It is oon- 
structod] of stone, the doors and door-valves are of acacia wood .... 
[I made and set up statues in] the great splendid forecourt for each 
chief priest of Amen-Ra [the king of the gods. I laid out gardens 
behind] Asberu. They wore plautofl with trees. 

Towards Lite end, Llio aroliitccl declares that lie liad 
done all this, ‘ to glorify my lord Amen-Ea, the king of 
the gods, whose greatness, doctrine, and [power?] 
I acknowledge.’ To this is appended the usual prayer 
for life, welfare, health, and a long enjoyment of exist¬ 
ence for the king and—for himself. 

Emphatically as Amenhotep spealcs of ‘ his lord the 
Pharaoh,’ the power of the latter was already broken. 
Eor with Amenhotep the chief priests began to play that 
double part which at last raised them to the royal 
throne. 

To tho time of tliisking belong the burglaries in the 
tombs of the earlier kings, about which a whole series 
of judicial papyri affords information. There existed in 
Thebes a regularly constituted thieves’ society, for the 
secret robbing of the royal tombs, in which even 
sacerdotal persons took a part. It required extensive 
enquiries to follow the track of the offenders, and among 
the persons entrusted by the Idug with the conduct of 
this official enquiry are some whose acquaintance we have 
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already made—viz. Aaieiiliotep, llie cliief priest of 
Aiik'u; Kliainnas and lia-ncb-Maut-iieklit, goveruorb of 
I’liebes; tlio royal councillor and scribe of I’liaraoh, 
Nes-sii-Amcn; the royal councillor and inlerpreler of 
riiaraob, Ncferka-lLii-ein-pa-Ainen; riiaraoli’s councillor 
and secretary, Pai-net’era; the leader of the Mazai 
(police), ]\tentu-kliopebhef; and some other persons. 
The tombs, which were broken open and pai’llj' plun¬ 
dered, contuiiied the kin;jf,s and quoen.s of the XTtli, 
Xintli, XVIlth, and XVIIIlh Dynasties.^ 

According to the arrangement of Lcpsius, the fol- 
loAving are to be ranked as the Pharaohs following 
Eamessu IX.;— 


Ea-jMessu X., Pa-iiEssu XT., EA-iiEi3.su XII. 

Their names are found only here and there on the 
monuments, most frequently in the .small oracle-temple 
of Klionsu in Thebes, wMch their forefather Ea-messu 
Ul. had founded, and whhsh since that time had re¬ 
ceived the particular attention of the kings of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. 

Klionsu, the young son of Amen and of the goddess 
Mut, was worshipped in lliis tenqile in his particular 
character as IQionsu-em-us Kefer-hotep, that is, ‘ Khonsu 
of Thebes, the good aud friendly,’ and a special import¬ 
ance was attached to his oracles oii all grave occasions. 

The following inscription is on a stone now in the 
Eibliotheque Nalionale in Paris:— 

(4) When Pharaoh was in the river-land o£ Naharain, as his 
custom was every year, the kings of all the nations came with 
humility aud friendship to the person of Pliarauh. T?rom Uie 
extremost ends (of their countries) they brought the gifts of gold, 
silver, blue and (.')) greou stones; and all sorts of (sweet smelling) 
woods of the holy land were upon their shoulders ; and each one 
endeavoured to outdo his neighbour. 

• Bee p. 369 et ti'q. 
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Tltcii tlio king of I3iiklitnn hroiiglil liis tril)!^^, iind pliiccd fit tlio 
lioiicl of ill liis oldc’sL clfiuglitcr, to honour Phiinioli and to l)Cg for his 
frieiidship. And the •woman (6) was much more beautiful to please 
Pharaoh than all other things. Then -was the king’s iifiine ivritteii 
upon her, ns the king’s wife, Nofcru-lla. When the Pharaoh had 
corao to Egypt, everything was done for her -which a queen required 
to use. 

It liii])pcned in the year 15, in the month Payiii, on tlie 22nd 
clay. Then Pharaoh was in Thclies, the strong, the queen of cities, 
ill order to thank (7) his father Aincn-Tla, tlio lord of Thebes, at his 
beautiful fetist of Apet of tlio south, the seat of his desire from the 
begiimiug. They came to announce to Pharaoh : A messenger of 
tlie king of Bakhtan has arrived with rich gifts for the queen. 
'!’hen was ho brought (8) before Pharaoh, togotlicr with his gifts, 
lie sjioke in honour of Pharaoh ; ‘Greeting to thee, thou .sun of the 
nations, lot us live before thee I * Thus he spake, while he fell down 
before Pharaoh, and ropeiited the mc.ssage to Pharaoh : ‘ I am come 
to thee, the gn'at lord, on account of Pint-resh, the youngest sister 
of the qiK'en Neforu-Ra. (9) 8he is suffering in her liody. May thy 
Majesty send a learned expert to see her.’ Then spake Phainoh : 
‘ Lot them bring to mo the learned men from the places of the holy 
sciences, and the knowors of the most intimate secrets.' (10) They 
brought them to him forthwith. Then siiake Pharaoh after a time : 
‘Ye have been assemblod liere to hear these words. Now, tlnui, 
bring to me a man of a clever mind, and a linger skilful in writing, 
out of your company.’ When the royal scribe, (11) Tehuti-em-hob, 
had come before Phai’aoh, Pharaoh bade him, that ho should start 
for Bakhtau with the envoy, who was present. When the expert 
had reached the city of the land of Bakhtan, in •which Bint-resli 
dwelt after the manner of one possessed witli a spirit, then ho found 
himself (12) unable to contend witli him (the spirit). 

And the king again sent to Pharaoh, speaking thus: ‘ Groat 
lord and ruler 1 May thy Majesty order that the god may be sent 
[Khonsu, the administrator, of Thebes, to the youngest sister of the 
queen.’ (13) And the inessengei remained with] Pharaoh till tlio 
26th year. In the month Palchons (of that year), at the time of the 
feast of Amen, Pharaoh abode in Thebes, and Pharaoh stood again 
before the god Khonsu of Thebes, the kind and friendly, while ho 
spake thus : ‘ O thou good lord I I present iny.sclf again before 
thee on account of the daughter of the king of Bakhtan.’ (H) 
Then went from thence the god Khonsu of Thohos, the kind .lucl 
friendly •, Khonsu, the administrator, the groat god, tho diivor 
away of evil. Then spake Pliaraoh in presence of Khonsu of 
Thebes, the kind and friendly, ‘ Thou good lord, shouldest thou not 
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uli!irg(! Khonsii (l'>), iliQ a-fliiiiiiistiutor, tho god, thu driver 

uway of evil, that he uiay bebikc himself to Baklitjui ? ’ To that 
there was a very graeious cousent. Thou spake Pharaoh, ‘Give 
iiim thy talisman to take with liim. I will let his Holiness he 
clra-wji to Dakhtan, to release the daughtei’ of the king of Bakhtau. 
(1C) Thereupon a very gracious consent of Khonsu of Thebes, the 
kind and friendly. Then he gave the talisman to Khonsu, adminis¬ 
trator, of Thebes, at four different times. And Pharaoh gave com¬ 
mand, to cause Khonsu, the administr-.itor, of Thebes, to embark on 
the great ship. Five barks and many (17) carriages and horses 
were on his right and on his loft. 

That god reached the city of the laud of Bnklitan after the 
.space of a year and five montlis. Then the king of Bakhtaii 
and his people and his princes went to meet Khonsu, the adminis¬ 
trator. And ho threw himself (18) prostrate, and spake thus: 
‘ Come to us, bo friendly to iis, according to the commands of the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-messu Meri-Amen.’ Then 
tliat god went to tlie place where Buit-resh dwelt. Then he caused 
the talisman to work upon the daughter of the king of Bakh- 
tan. She became well (19) on the spot. Then spake that spirit, 
which possessed her, before Khonsu, the administrator, of Thobes : 

‘ Welcome as a friend, thou great god, driver away of evil. Tliine 
is the city of Bakhtan. Thy servants are its inhahitai\ts, I am 
thy servant. (20) T will return whence I came, to moke thy 
heart satisfied about the object for which tliou wast brought hither. 
May T request thy Holiness, that there m.ay be a feast celebrated in 
my company and in tlie company of the king of Bakhtan T Then 
this god assented graciously to his prophet, and ho said : (21) ‘ Let 
the king of Bakhtan prepare a great sacrifice for this spirit. 
When tliatlias been done, then will Khonsu, the administrator, unite 
himself with the spirit.’ And the king of Bakhtan stood there, 
together with his people, and was very much afraid. Then (22) he 
prepai’ed a great sacrifice for Khonsu, the administrator, of Thebes, 
and for this spirit. The king of Baklitiui celebrated a feast for 
them. Then the glorious spirit went thence, whither it pleased him, 
as Khonsu, the administrator, of Thebe.s, liad commanded. (23) And 
tlie king of Bakhtan was delighted beyond measure, together with 
all the men who dwelt in Bakhtan. Then he considered in his 
heart, and he spake to them thus : ‘ Might it be so tliat this god 
should remain in the city of the land of Bakhtan ? T will not 
lot him return to Egypt.’ Tliou (2-1) this god remained three 
years and nine inimths in Bakhtan. Then the king of Bnkh- 
lan rested on his bed, and ho saw as if this god stepped out from 
his holy shrine, as in the form of a golden sparrow-hawk he took 
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liis lliglit lieavcmviiTcls towards Bgypt. (2/5) Wliou ]io awoko he 
was lame. Thoti .spake lie to the pi-opliel of JvJionsu, tlie adminis¬ 
trator, of I’heb&s : ‘ This god lie shiid among ns, and )iow lie with- 
clraw.s to Egypt. Uisoarringn must icturu to Egypt.’ (2fi) Then 
the king of Jjakhtan had the god drawn hack to Egypt, !ind gave 
liim. very many presents of all sorts of good things, and they 
arrived safely at Thehes. Then went Khonsu, the administrator, of 
Thebes, (27) into the temple of Khonsu of Thebes, the kind and 
friendly, and he laid down the presents just as the king of R/ddi- 
tan had presented them to him, namely, all kinds of good things, 
before Khonsu of Thebes, the kind and friendly : he kept nothing 
of them for his house. Cut Khonsu, the administrator, of Thebes, 
(2S) returned happily to his house in the 33rd year, in the mouth of 
Mekhir, on the 13th day, of King lla-mi'ssu Meri Amen. Sueh was 
what happened to him ; to him, the dispenser of life to-day and for 
over.' 

It ia difricnll to say wlieve the laud of Jltdchlan 
should he s(ni.nhl. A journey of seveiileeii nioiilhs 
ft'oin Thohes to the foreioji citj’- shows that it was vety 
distant. The (douhtful ?) slay of Ihi-iiiossu XII. iu the 
rivei'laiid of Naharain suggests a Syiiaii town. Pro- 
bahly the .town referred to may bo Balchi or Bakh, 
which is mentioned in the lisfs of the victories of 
lia-messu HI. and earlier kings as a conquered place. 

With his successor, 

Mbn-Maat-Ra-sotiiip-kn I’a, Ka-aiussu (XIII.) timti- 
Ajiisn (cm. u.c. iioo), 

we seem to have arrived at the end of this iJyiinfily, 
although, it is proved by the moiiiuuouLs that some 
Eamessides, as petty kiugs, put forward their claim to 
the tlrroue, even in the time of the foreign coiuperor, 
Shashanq I. They did so with little success, for the 
chief priests of the god Amen had already placed the 

* This story h-is long boon known prichls, and wriUon for the purpose 
as that of ‘Tho Posac-.ijoil Princess o£ of the gloriflcation of Khonsu. It is 
Bakhtan,' and until lately was oou- of much later dale tlian the period 
sideied auUiontio. It has now been to which it pnrpoits to belong, 

shown, to bo a legend of the Egyptian 
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crown on tlieir own heads, and lieing the lords of 
Thebes they beliaved as lords also of Iho whole king¬ 
dom. 

The temple of Khonsu at Thebes had been finished 
under Ra-messu XKl., as far as the open forecourt with 
the small colonnade roujid it. The king prides himself 
on Inu'ing erected tliese hist buildings ‘ as a memorial 
to his father Ivhonsu,’ who promises him as a reward 
‘ the kingdom of Tniu.’ In other parts of the first hall 
the king insists in a still more earnest manner on his 
own importance as a builder:— 

SploiuUd tliiiig-i has he ninclo, many anti wonderful monuiiirnts : 
all his sehemes were eamed oat immediately like tin wo of his 
futhor, the Memphite Ptnli. lie has embellished Thebes with 
ftveat monuiiiunls. No other king has done the like. 

In the collection of jiapyri in the Turin Museum, as 
published by IVl. I’leyte, there exists what, is possibly an 
(Uitograph letter of Ra-messu XTTT. dated the ] 7th year, 
the mouth IClioiakh, the 25th day. 

The following is a translation of it:— 

A royal order is issued to the King’s son of Cush, the royal 
sei’ibe of the warriors, the sapeiiateudent of tho granaries, tph(> 
uonmiauder of Pharaoh’s foreigners, Painelnis, to the following 
elfect :—The king’s order will be brought to thee, making the 
communication, that Jani, the Major-domo and commellor (Ab) 
of Pharaoh, has set out on Ins journey. His departure has been 
caused by coinmissiona from Pharaoh, bis lord, which he has started 
to exeeuto in the land of the. South. As soon as this letter of 
Pharaoh, thy lord, reaches thee, do thou .ant iii the fullest accord 
with him, for ho is to execute the coinmissiuns of Phai’aoh, his 
lord, on account of which he has depaited from hence. 

Thou art to look up the hitud-barrows of the great goddess, to 
load thorn and put them on hoard the ship. Thou art to have 
them brought into his presence, where the statue is appointed to 
sbiiid. 

Thou art to have the precious stones (liore follows a list of un¬ 
known sorts of stones) brought together to the same place where 
the statue stands, to deliver them into the hands of the artists. 
Let no delay he iuterposed in the oxccutiou of tliis commission, or 
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else I should dogi’iido tlicc. ilehold ! T expect tliy best attention 
to this message. Much is the message ■\vliicli is inadc known to 
thee. 

Tlie (jtiuflusioii of tlio letter is cieiir and explicit, 
evidently ou the assuniplion that the viceroy of Ethiopia 
mighi prove a negligeni. servani. 
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THE EOYAL MUMlflES OF DEIF-EL-EAIIAFT. 

[Trrn year 1881 was signalised by one of llie most 
remarkable ‘finds’ ever recorded in tlio annals of 
Egyptology, and which, judged from an historical 
standpoint, is invaluable. It brought to light nothing 
less than the bodies of mairy of the great Pharaohs and 
other royal personages, together with their coffins and 
funerary fm-niture. The histoiy of it may be briefiy 
related thus:— 

Ever since 1876 M. Maspero—then the director- 
general of the Bfilaq Museinn in Cairo—^had strong 
suspicious that the Theban Arabs had come upon some 
royal tombs, which they were gradually despoiling, and 
the contents of which they were dispersing and selling 
in different parts of the country. Early in that year 
General Campbell, an English officer, bought a hieratic 
papyrus at Thebes, for which he paid 400i. On being un¬ 
rolled and examined it proved to be that of Painet’em II., 
one of the priestly usurpers of the Twenty-fii’st Dynasty. 
In 1877 hi. de Saulcy sent to M. Maspero photographs 
of a papyrus which hud belonged to Queen Eet’emet, 
the mother of Her-Hoi*, who was the founder of the line 
of priest-kings. This pa])yrus is torn in two, part of it 
being in the British hlusemn, the rest in the Louvre. 
At the same time there constantly appeared in the 
market at Cairo ushabtiu figures of Painet’em, some 
being fine and well m.ade, while others were very coarse. 
In 1879 Rogers Bey showed to M. Maspero a tablet 
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wMcli liad l)elt)nged to one of tho ITer-ITo]- family, and 
whicli was then in his possession. This (niusc'd the 
French savant to feel ijiiiie convinced that his surmise* 
concerning the royal tombs could not be far wrong. 
Li March 1881 he started np the river, determined to 
leave no means untried w^hiehshould lead to the capture 
of the Arabs and their treasures. The only clue 
M. Maspero pos.seased was the names of those who had 
sold the objects ; they w(*re Mustapha Agha, the consxd 
foi' Great llrilain and llelgiiun at Luqsor, and Abd-er- 
BassM Ahmad of Ghrnah. The former, in consecpienee 
of his diplomatic position, escaped, but the latter xvas 
ordered by the Mudir of Keneh to be arrested at once. 
Afte.r a most searching examination nothing could Ix' 
elicited from him but that he was a most honest Arab, 
who would ne.ver dream of breaking opc'ii a tomb, far less 
of selling the contents. Bribes, threats, imprisf )ument— 
»sonie say even toj'tures—were tried, but all in vain; he 
axvd his friends still maintained that he was the, most 
truthful of men and of unimpeachable honesty. In the 
face of such universal testimony to his good charactei’ 
M. Maspero could only oppose that of absent foi-eigners. 
Ahmad was, therefore, provisionally released. But a 
quarrel appears to have broken out immediately iipoix his 
return home between himself and his three bi'others, 
wliich resulted in Muhammed Abd-ej'-llassCd travelling 
secretly to Keneh and divulging the whole secret to the 
Mudir. A telegram was despatched to the Minister 
of the Interior, who proceeded to convey the intelli¬ 
gence without further delay to the Khedive, There¬ 
upon M. Kmil Brugsch—the director-general having 
just left for Europe—set out for Thebes, where he 
was met by Muhammed Abd-er-Easshl, who conducted 
him to the cleft in the mountain at Beir-el-Bahari 
which has since become historic. Here was the open- 
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mp of live toinb-sliaft dowi\ wliicli M. Bvug-'soh and liis 
compauioiis had. to he loAvered. lo a tleptli of nearly 
•10 feel. On rea(‘liing the bottom (hey found themselves 
in a eorriduj' about 225 feet in length, along which 
they had lo grojje llieir Avay, and which finally led thenr 
to a large chamber about 25 feet long and nearly recO 
angular in shape. This was found to be c[uite full of 
miiiuniies, coffins, caiiopic vases, iishahtiii figures, boxes, 
bronze objec.ls, funerary furniture, &c., while care- 
leshlj' thrown aside at a sliarp turn in the corridor was 
the beautiful funeral canopy of the Princess Isi-em-kheb. 
It is a marvellous piece of leather patch-work, for which 
the skins of hundreds of gazelles must have been used. 
It has been most carefully restored Ijy 11.15rug.s<di, and 
is now in tbe Glzeh Palace. Notwithstanding the 
intense heal—July 11—was resolved to remove the 
contents of the chamher to Cairo, and for forty-eight 
hours a gang of workmen was occujiied in bringing 
them to the mouth of the tomb, while M. Brugsch and 
Alunad Effendi Namal stood superintending the work. 
In less than a fort night, the whole ‘ find ’ was sent aoro.ss 
the river to Luqsor, and was thence conveyed by tbe 
Kliedive’s steamer to Cairo. 

The arranging of the ramnmies and the sorting of 
their respective cases was no easy task, as it was found 
that the coffins often contained a body other than that 
of the real owner. For instance, in the mummy-case 
of Queen Nefertari was found the body of liamses III., 
while the coffin of the nurse of Queen Nefertari Eaa 
contained the mummy of Queen An-Hapi; and Painet’em 
was found to have taken possession of the coffin of 
Tehuti-mes I. Four dynasties of the ancient Egyptian 
Empire are represented by these mummies, the most 
important personages among them being:— 

King Seqenen-Ea of tbe Seventeenth Dynasty; 
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Kings AfihiiiGs and Amcn-liotep I., rrince Se-liotep, 
IVincess Sol-Amen, Ihe I'oyal scnbe Renu of the house- 
liold of Uueen Nefei'lari, the royal wife ScL-Kanies, the 
royal (laught('r Mosheiil-themhu, 'L’ehuli-mes II., and 
Teliuti-mes III. of the Eighteeiilii Dynasty; 

Seti I. and Darases 11. of the Nineteenth ; and 

Eaiuses III. of the Twentieth. 

Among the priestly representatives of the Twenty- 
first dynasty are Q,ueen Net’einet, Masaherlha and 
Painet’em III., high-priests of Amen, Queen Maat-ka-Ea, 
and the Princesses Isi-ein-kheh and Nesi-Khonsn. 

In 1883 it was found necessary to bury certain of 
the mummies; but before doing so M. Maspero decided 
to unroll them. Since then the whole collection has been 
undone. In 188-5 Queen Nefertari’s was examined, and 
was found to contain (hobody of a middle-aged woman, 
of average height and belonging to the white and not 
black race of mankind. It will be remembered that 
this queen is often represented on the monuments with 
a black complexion, although some of them depict her 
as very fair; hence, doubtless, arose those innumerable 
discussions as to her nationality. During her lifetime 
she was immensely beloved, and after her death her 
worship was very popular at Thebes. She is (here 
deified under one of the many forms of Hathor, tlie 
black goddess of death and the ‘ divine hidden land.’ 
Tins may possibly account for the queen’s face being 
so often painted black; while the opening of the 
mummy settles ouce and for all the historical question 
of her nationality. Later on the bodies of Seqeuen-Ea, 
Seti I., and Eamses II. and III. were unrolled, and are 
now exhibited in the galleries of the Gizeli Palace.^ 

[While these sheets were going through the press 

’ Zet Mmiet Moyalea do Zoir-el-BahoH, By 0. Mswspoio and E, Biughob. 
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information was recieivcd from Luqsor that a large 
collection of mummies—supposed to be those of the 
liigh-priesls of Amen—and a considerable nmuber 
of papyri bad been discovered at Deir-el-llahari, in 
a secluded spot east of the great Stage-temple of Queen 
Hatshepsu. The mortuary chamber, when first entered, 
was found to be in exactly the same state of hopeless 
confusion as was that of the Eoyal Mummies when 
discovered in 1881. Sarcophagi, baskets containing 
funeral wreaths, statuettes, boxes, funerary oflerings, 
and small cases crammed with papyri aU lay al)out 
as if hurriedly thrust away for purposes of conceal¬ 
ment. Some of the sarcophagi bore the date of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, and it was for a few hours fondly 
hoped that the explorers might have come upon an 
unbroken sequence of the high-priests from that period 
onwards. But the majority of the 108 mummies 
appear to belong to the Twenty-first Dynasty, and, 
though called ‘ high-priesls of Amen,’ are thought 
to be the corpses of generals and other dignitaries who 
bore priestly as web. as official titles. It is as yet 
difficult to form any estimate as to their archieological 
value, for many of the sarcophagi bear totally different 
names on the outer and inner casings, while others 
contain mummies which obviously do not belong to 
them. From some of the sarcophagi the name of the 
rightful occupant has beeji deliberately effaced. The 
whole ‘ find,’ including 75 papyri, has now been safely 
moved to the Gizeh Palace, near Cairo; but M, Gre- 
baut, the director, thinks that, owing to the size and 
importance of the collection, some time must elapse 
before any definite scientific information can be given.] 
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‘ I’liifl king of TTppol and Lower Egypi, tkci cliu'f priesi, 
of Amen, Hk-Amhn (Son ok Amhn) IIku-iioii ’:— 

Tlius did the aml)i(ions priest of Amen, the liead of 
the Theban clergy, style liimself officially, when he look 
possession of the ^Phebaid. lia-mcssu XITl. had, before 
Ids own fall, honoured tJie first servant of the god 
Amen in a distinguished manner, inasmuch as he had 
entrusted him with the most important offices of the 
government. Iler-IIor calls himself on the monuments 
an ‘ hereditary prince, ihe fan-beai’cr on tfie right of 
the king. King’s son of Gush, chief arohiteot of the 
king, chief general of the army in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, administrator of the granaries,’ as Joseph was 
of old at the court of Uharuoli. Such high dignities, 
which in the course of time were held by one and the 
same person, either together or in suec.ession, must 
have essentially facilitated his project of overthrowing 
the sovereign. llis position as the chief priest of 
Amen secured to Her-T-Ior no inconsiderable following 
among the most powerful of all the priestly societies 
in the whole country. As in Upper Egypt it was the 
inhabitants of the Thehan nome and the priests of 
Amen who took part wdth the new king, so, on the 

' Koi 'I'.iblu u£ Kings boo pp. xiLV.-vi. 
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Ollier hand, in Lower Egypt lie had won over a 
moderate number of the holy fathers of the Eainses- 
eity of Zoau-Tanis, who stood in close conuection with 
the imperial city of Thebes, owing to their comiuoii 
worship of Amen. The letters and documents of the 
Itamessides which have come down to us leave not the 
slightest doubt upon this point. And yet the plans of 
ller-Hor were not destined to .attain complete success. 
While Ea-messu XIII. and his successors, accordiim' to 
all probabihty, were banished to the Great Oasis, they 
had raised up in silence an enemy to the priest-kings, 
whose power and importance might be brought in to 
aid their cause. 

On the east of Mesopotamia the great empire of 
the Klieta had been succeeded by a new race of rulers, 
to whom the Egj'ptian monuments of the time give the 
short name of Md,^ and whose ruler they designate 
as ‘ the great king of kings.’ Even though, in a style 
which is rather pompous than historically true, Iler- 
Ilor couferred on himself the honorary title of con¬ 
queror of the Euthen, to Avhich in all probability he 
had no riglit, it may be assumed that the power of 
these Ma had reached a strength which must at any 
rate ha,ve restrained the priest-king from thinking of 
conquests in the East. 

His successors, whom the reader wuU find named in 
the Genealogical Table opposite p. 325, were far from 
securing a firm position in the country. Their most 

' Sinoo tlio ycju‘ 187G, wlien Dr. namu whuu ■wrillou in liicroglyiilis 
Brng.'-oh fir-'t Brought out his history, olearly indicates. Mr. Itououl! huUuvos 
liis opinion.' concerning these Wit, thnt they should be oonsideredEhini- 
whoni he then designated as As- ites, Khashanq being the equivalent 
syiians, have vmdergono consider- o£ a Susan word—Se'onqu, meaning 
able mndifir.atinn. It is no lonuev • the man of Susa.’ l*rofe",or Oppert 
possible to rogiird them as Assyrians says, that all tiio names of the Twonty- 
though to duline thoir natioiiulity second Dynasty are Susan. Tlie 
would he too bold a venture, d'hoy Libyan origin of this dynasty is 
■were eortainly foreigners, as the do- generally admitted by Egyptologists 
termiuativu sign placed after their on iusulUoieut grounds. 
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(letfrniiiied (iiioiiiios wen' llie baiiislied rju'.o of llio 
liaiiicssides, wlio aiieoecded in forming aUitiuces wiLh 
these foreigners, for a great-grandson of that lla- 
messu Xni. who was overihrowii by Iler-TIor married 
an unnamed daughter of ‘ the general of (ho Ma.’ The 
eon.seqnencos ol‘ such a connection ([uiekly ap])cared. 
The Ma marched against Hgypt. 

Tn the twenly-liflh year of tlie reign of I’ainct’em I., 
a grandson of ller-ITor, disturbance's brok(' out in llie 
'Hiebaid in favour of the Ihimes.sidcs. Meanlime 
Painet’em, who had to await the attack of Nimrod (the 
son of that Shashatuj^ who had maviaed a Ihunesside 
princess), remained at Tanis, Avhilo his son Men- 
kheper-Jia was sent to'J’hebes, with full powi'rs to quell 
the insurroclion. After he had succeeded in doing 
this, he was named as his father’s successor in the 
olfice of high-priesl of Amen, llis first act was to 
recall the Egyptians Ijanishcd into the Oasis and thcii’ 
adherents. This was a])parently donci with the consent 
of Amen, whose oracle had approved Me.u-klu'per-Ea’s 
proposal. We learn this from the following inscription 
at Tliehes:— 

(1) lu the yciir 25, the inoulli Epiphi, tlio 29tli ilay, tit the siuiio 
time as the feast of the gocl Aiuou-lla, the king of the gods, tit his 

[beautiful] monthly feast of Apet ptf the south].(2) Nas- 

her-Ffor in thoir multitude. The Majesty of this uoblo god Auieu- 
[Rii, the king of the gods,] was .... (3) Thobes. 11 o ehowod 

the way to the scribes, the laiid-.survoyors, aud poo 2 )lo. 

(‘t) Tn the year 25, in tho lirst xuonth of the year . , . , Amoii-Jta, 
the lord of Thebes. . .. (5) . . . the high-priesl of Amon-Jlii, the 
king of the gods, the general in chief of tho army, Mon-khopof-lla, 
the son of the king . . . Mori-Amen Paiiiet’em . . , (G) at his f<>et. 

Their heart was joyfully moved on account of liis design, ITo 
had come to Patnris (to the south land) in victorious power, to 
restore order in tho land aud to oluistiso the o])pon(‘nts. Ho gavo 
to thorn [the punishment they deserved, and cstablishod tho old 
order of things, just as] (7) it had been iu the times of the reign of 
the sun-god Ea. lie entered the oity (of Tliebos) with a contented 
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houl. TIio fninilics of Tliok's rocoivcfl liiiii wil.li songs of joy, 
j\l()ssojigo)’s had Immoi Siciil, hcfom liim. Tlio Majosty of this noble 
ged, tlic lord of the god,s, Aini'u-Tla, the lord of Thebes, was 
la'oiight out ill iirocessioii. lie (R) rewarded (?) him very much, 
lie jilaced him in the seat of his father as chief jiriost of Amen-Ha, 
the king of tho gods, and a.s gcncml in chief of the army of Upper 
and Lower I'lgypt. lie de,diea(ed to him numerous and siilcudid 
wonderful works, such as had never been soon before. 

Now [had reached its cud] (9) the month hlesori. On tho 'Ith 
intercalary day, the day of tho birthday feast of Isis, at tho same 
time as tho feast of Amen on the new year, tho Majesty of this 
glorious god, the lord of tho gods, Amon-Jta, tho king of the gods, 
was brought out in procession. Ife. i-amo to tho great hall of tho 
(einjile of Anion, and rc.stod hcfoi-c the pylon of Amen. And (10) 
(lie general in chief of the army, Mon-khepe,r-Ha, went in to Amen- 
lln, the king of tho gods, lie woi^hipped him much with many 
prayers, and sot hoforo him an ollbring of nil sorts of good things. 
Then tho high-priest of A mou-lla, Moii-lchepor-lta, addocltho words : 

‘ 0 thou, my good lord ! There is a talk and it is repeated [by the 
people.]’ (11) Then the god gave full assent to him. Then he 
again went to the god, and spake thus i ' 0 thou, my good lord! 
This talk of tho people is a eomplaint, on account of lliy anger 
iigainst those who are in the Oasis, in tho laud which tliou hast 
appointed for them.’ Then tho god gave full assent (12) to him. 
Tlicreforo this chief oaiitaiii lifted up his hands praying, in order to 
worship his lord. As tho moon eliaiiges with tho sun, thus he spake : 

* Hail to thoo 1 tliou creator of all [being, thou bringer forth] of all 
being which ojihsts, fathor of tho gods, creator of the goddesses, as 
they remain in tho cities and in tho villages, bogetter (13) of men, 
hearer of women, who dispenses life to all men, for ho is n skilful 
mastor of work .... tho life .... of the groat god Ptah, 

(tho fashioner).[who creates provisions] in abundance, who 

hiings forth sustonanco for gods and men, sunshine by day, moon¬ 
light by night, who travorses the heaven in peace, (14) without 
resi:, as the greatest among the spirits, powerful as the goddess 
S(‘khct, rosonihling tho sun .... [bo again friendly disposed to 
llio baiiishod ones, against whom thy command went out]. Do 
thou recall it, to heal what is diseased j look [graciously upon] this 
jieople, who do not stand boforo thy oountonaueo, for there are 
(IT)) a hundred thousand of thorn. Is any ono able to apjieaso 
(hoe, if thou at all turuost iliy.self away? [IJail to thee] thou 
shining beam 1 [Liston to] uiy words on this voiy day. Mayost 
thou [fool a pity for] tho servants, whom tliou hast banished 
(IG) to tho Oasis, tliot they may bo brought back to Egypt.’ Then 
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tlic groat god gave full assoivt to ..Thou wont in the ciipoaiu ut 
tlio army tigaiii to tlic gi-oaij goo, spoiiKiiig, tliiia ; ‘ O thou, my good 
lord ! Hinco thou hast assoutedj to tlioir n tin ii, lot it ho imblisliod 
abroad, that thou [art] friendly [disposodj to [(ho biiiiishodones.’] 
Thou the great god gave full a.ssoiit to Iiiiii. Thou went lio in 
figain (J7) to tlio groat god, and spako thus :‘() (liou, my good 
lord 1 Give fortli a valid oomniaud iu thy uamo, that uo inhabitant 
of tho land shall bo hauishod (o tlio far distanoo of the Oasis, that 
no one . . . . from this very day for over.’ (18) Thou t,ho gro.it 
god gai’o full assont to him. Thou lin spako again to him : ‘Spoak 
that it m.ay be dono thus acoovding to thy oommand, Mliioli shall (lx* 
writtoii down] oji a momorial stone jiii writing], and .set up in thy 
uitioH, to last .and to romaiu for ovor.’ 'I'hou tho groat god gave full 
ussoiit to him. 

Thou spake again tho ohiof priost(l!)) of Amoii, Moii-khojiior-lhi : 
‘O thou, my good 'ord 1 Now am I ooutoulod (?) a hundrod thou¬ 
sand timos ; this was my iiitoutiou, that all faiuilit'S should hoar it. 
All (thoir) words oxpross couiunlmout with na*. f ant thy servant 
in truth, [for 1 am thy likeness] (’20) in youtliful form for Ihy e.ity. 
I w'as created ns origiiuitor of all riches aeoording to thy Iwonl], 
when T was yet in my mother’s womb. 'I’hou didst fasliion mo in 
tho egg. Thou d' ’'t bring mo to tho light to tho great Joy of thy 
people. Give nKf i boautiful duration of lilV (21) iu tho service of 
thy fhciiig], and purity and protection from all thy plagues (?). Tjct 
my feet walk in thy ways, and make thy path straight for nu!. May 
my heart bo friendly towards (thy ?) house, to do [what thy com 
mauds enjoin]. (22) Give mo consideration with tho great god, iu 
peace, that I may alnde and live in thy glorious house. In like 
manner may all reward be mine fitmi . . (22) Then did tho high 

priest of Amen, Mou-khoper-Ra, go in to the great god, and spaki! 
thus : ‘ If any one of tho pooplo .should in thy pre.souco etmti'iidiet, 
saying that lie has dono groat things for the people, that tho land 
may gain life,—then destroy him, kill him,’ Thou tho groat god 
gave full assont to him. 

The distracted staU; of the empire could not have 
been more clearly exhibited than in thi.s inscriplioii. 
Even il’ we reject ‘ Uic 100,000 bauished oiie.s,’ of whom 
the high-priest speaks, the whole proceeding throws a 
sad light on the state of things then prevailing iu 
Egypt. Persecutions and banishments form, hi every 
age, a measure of the internal condition of an empire. 
That the recall oMhe* ibe Qasis, proposed liy 
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tliL did not spring from any 

si)enial goodncSv, of licarl, but was a ])olilic measure, to 
qnipl the agilalioii fermouliugiu llieeouuir},canliardly 
require furlliei’ proof. 

Wliile the events wore taking place, wliicli the in- 
scri])tion sols forth in such aii ambiguous manner, it 
appears (hat Na-ro-malh (Nimrod), who had been asso¬ 
ciated on the throne by his father Shashauq, had 
advanced into higypt Avith an army, not only to render 
help and SLqjporl to the Jhiinessidcs, ])iil also with the 
intention of comiucring the country. Ilere in Egypt 
death surprised him. ITis mother, Mehet-en-usekh, was 
an Egyptian, in all probability a daugtiter of the 14lh 
Ka-messu. According to her desire, her son was buried 
in Abydos, and the feasts of the dead were instituted in 
Ilia honour, the cost of which was to be defrayed from 
the income of certain estates. At the same time men 
and women were apj)ointed for the pi servatiou of his 
tomb, herds of cattle were purchased, and all other 
things provided, which could serve for a worthy esta¬ 
blishment in hoiunir of (he dead, 

Wlieu Kgyptluul thus become subjected to Shashanq 
I., rasebkhauu, tbo brotlier of lyfeu-kheper-lia, Avas 
left as sub-king at Tanis, wliile the conqueror fixed his 
capiUil at liuhastis. Meanwhile Meii-kheper-Ea caiTied 
on his functions as chief priest of Amen in Thebes, 
where, as we have reason to suppose, Ea-messu XVI. 
was for some time, in name at least, recognised as king. 

These measures were evidently taken during the 
presence of the elder Shashanq (grandfather of the 
above-mentioned prince who afterwards became Sha- 
sliauq I.) in Egypt, lie visited Thebes, and did not fail, 
on his journey to the city of Amen, to pay a Ausit to 
the grave of his beloved son at Abydos. He was 
bitterly chagrined at ’•'s ne_ rted stele. The Egyptian 
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officials, who probably luul lil Lie iiicliiialioii to honour 
the reraaius of a foreign Itiiig, had pliindci’cd, as far as 
they could, (he teniplc-rcvcuues which had bccir ap¬ 
pointed for keeping iij) (he grave. 'J’hey wcj-e brought 
1o an account by Mhasluuui, and with Ihc a])proval of 
Anieii they were all ])unished with d(>alh. Those (ar- 
cmnslanees have l)een handed down in a leiigdiy in- 
seriplion on a granite bh)ck at Abydos. I'lven though 
the upper half of (lie stone is wanting, I In* under part 
is well preserved, so far at least that the contents can be 
read without misapprehension. Ih'n* is (he transla¬ 
tion ;— 

[To Atnpti-'Ra spiiko tlio gonpi-al of Ilin IMii, wIkmi] Die •'('nenilii- 
fiiiiio, Hhasluiu<i, [had visited ] his son, nt liis he.iulii'ul liui'iiil-iiliice with 
his fiitlier Osiii.s, wliere his Imdy Imd heen laid on his lied of rest in 
tho eity of Nifur (Ahydos), iiiHiyht of (the teinjih' of Osii'is] : ‘Thou 
hast freed hun fi'oin nttainiu}' ionn iniivin old nee, while lio remained 
on earth. Thou hast grunted him liis led. JMy I'enslH will eoimist 
in this, to reeeivo the tiiidividod victory.’ Veiy, very niueli did tlie 
groat god givo nssont to him, 

Thou spake his Majesty anew to the geeat god thus : *0 thou 
good lord, put to death [the enptaiusj of tho army, the .... seere 
tary, tho land-surveyor, and all ... ? whom 11] smit |wilh a eom- 
uiission) totIii.s estate, and wlio jdundered | the propi'rty] of the altar 
of Die Osii'ian general of the Mfi, Na-ro math (Nimrod), tlu' son of 
Mehot-ou-usekh, wlio is ImriiHl in Ahydos, and all the people who 
have rohhed his holy properly, his people, his liei’ds of cattle, his 
gardens, his olferinga, and all that was dedicated for his honour. Act 
according to thy groat spirit in its wholo e.'ctont, to roplaee them 
again, and to I’cplace tho women and their ohildi’cn.’ The* great god 
assented to this moat graciously. 

Then his Majesty throw liiutsolf on tho ground hoforo him, sxiicl 
liis Majesty apako thus : ‘ Ctiunt lrium]3h to Hhashami, tho general 
of the Mil, the groat geuemlissimo, the glorious .... and all 
those who are with him, and aU warriors, and all [In's peoploj 
together.’ 

Then [spake to him] Amen-Ha, the king of the god.s : ‘ I will do 
[according to thy wish]. Thou, shalt receive (tho Llessiiig of) a great 
ago and remain on earth, and thy heir shall sit on thy throne for 
ever.’ 

Then his Majesty had tho statue, in the form of a walking man, 
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of tlio Osirifin mohokiI of l.lit' AFfv, tho Jiji'iu'ivilifisiuio, Na-vo- 
iiiatli, bi'ouglit up tliB river to AI)3-clos. I’lioro Avoro in atLoudanco 
oil it a lary('l)ocly of Moldioi-s in many sliips, no uiiui Itiiows tlieir 
number, togotliov Avitli llir iniiliiif.hadoi’s of the gcueral of the Ala. 
And it waa art clown in the aploiidid royal olmmbcr of tlio holy of 
holies of the right eye of the sun, to earry the ollcrings on the altar- 
lahlo of Nifur. Aueorcliiig to the directioas of the holy anointing, 
the derliratioii Avaa ao('Oin))li8he<l. 

The iiieen.so wa.s burnt in tho room of the stiir-eliii mhor for tliri'o 
days. This wits act up for the trmiilo-ordiuaiicos iu tho form of a 
Avrilten record, aeemiling to the eontenla of tho ordiniiuoea for the 
feasts of tin* gods. A memorial tablet Avas eri'uted iu the languago 
of the land of l!ah[elj, oontaining tho eommaiid [of the groat lord] 
in hi.a niimo. And it (tho ineiuorial tablet) aa'iis laid up iu tho holy 
of holies of tho gods for ever and ever. 

[Tliia is tho catalogue] of that which Avas apjioiutcd for the altar 
of the Osirfiiii gimcral, Nn-ro-uiath, the son of MeJiet-on-usekh, avIio 
is hiirierl at Aliydos. There Avom (dlotb'd (to it) tho j>ooi>lo who 
hud been [bought ?] out of [tho eonutiios 1] of tho goneralof thoMn, 
namely: Airomnpal.ut, of tlie pisiplo of the rhamicians, and obedient 
at call: Ifliu-Aiium .... and .... a Plurnicum (called) Jlck-Ptah. 
(Tho price of) tlioir pnrehaso makes in .silver money If) lbs. His 
Majesty had given for them in silver money 20 lbs., mukingtogetbov 
30 Ihs. This is tho uuiuber of that Avhich they cost. ThoROarnriu 
of land, Avhieh ai'O situated iu the* ivgion of tho hoighis to tho south 
of Ahydoa, Avliich is called ‘ iiormanont duration of the kingdom 
{Ilfh-mtmi)’ cost .') Ihs. of silver money. Tho (holds) which are 
sit iiatcd by tho side (?) of tho oiinal whicli is at Abydo.s, an estate of 
1)0 arunc, for thoso thoro Avas jiaid filbs. in .silver money. This mokes 
together an ostato [of 100 arnne] in those two places in the region of 
the hoights to the south of Abydos, and in the region of the heights 
to tho north of Aliydos. For tims estate of 100 arurte there was also 
paid 10 lbs. in silver. 

[Oatalogno of tho servants for tho oslale]: His serA'ant Pa-uer, his 
servant. . . . , his servant Avi-bek, his servant Uu-po-Amen-kha, his 
servant Nai-shonnu, his servant Pesli-en-Hor. Alakiug a total of 
G servants, for Avhom there Avas paid, for each 3 lbs, .and 1 ounce of 
silver money, making in all 1[S] pounds 6 ounces of silver money. 
[Ills boy (?) .... audhisboy(?)] . . . . son of Hor-se-Iso, for these 
Avas paid ‘tl ounces of silver money. 

Tho garden, which is situated m tho district of the northern 
heights of Al)yclo.s, cost 2 lbs. of siWer money j the gardener, Hor- 
mes, the son of Pon-mor, se+f ounces of silver money, the water- 
carrier , . . . , the sou of .... for 6 § ounces of silver money. 

n B 3 
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Oatnloguo of mnicl-f.oi’ViiuI.'i; Nos-la top, whoso mot,her is Tat- 
inut; tl)OinakU>nT(iii-ls(‘, tluulaughUsrof Nchi-liopol, who.so moUici' 
is Ai’iamiihh; tlio iimidi'ii Tiif, Aiiioii, l,hi‘of I’molias [Llic 
nmideii . . . . , tho diuighlcr of . . . tvioh ono for h;; ouni'cs of 
silver imincy. 

The outliiy for [tho puvehiiso of honey] is to ainouat to 3)J lbs. of 
silver money, and is uhiii'»<Ml upon l.lu« twiisiiry of Osiris, so thiii, .s 
hiii-meagure of honey .shall ho given by tho treasury of Osiris [for 
the daily supply of honey of the Osiriaii] geiuiral of the Ms, Na-ro- 
luiith, whoso father is tho great goiiei-alissimo, [Hhiishami, and whose 
niotlrer is Mehot-eii-useldi, for all eleriiity|. Tho treasury of flsiris 
is ehai'ged with tho money for this, tieithnr mow' nor less. ['I'lie out¬ 
lay for tho purohaso] of lialsiiin shall amount to tjl lbs. of silver 
money, and is chargs'd on tho treasury of Osiris, so tlmt I ounces of 
balsam shall he doliveied from Uio ti-oasury of Osiris every diiy for 
the offering of the Oairian general of the Ma, Na-ro math, wiioso 
mother is Mehet-on-usokh, to all eternity. [For tlio ])ro\ision] of 
the balsam the treasury of Osiris is thus charg('d witli ihe money 
noitlier more nor less. [Tho outlay for the pnrcliase of] inconsn .shall 
amount to 5?, ounces of silver money,and is eharged on the (.reasiiry 
of Osiris, so that a hiii of t)unc('s hliall he doliverod from Urn 
treasury of Osiris every day for tho [keeping up| of the Imrning of 
inceiiao for the Oairian general of tho hln, Na-ro-mai.li, whose 
mother is Mohot-en-usokh, to all tiinoH. For the, proeui’ing of the 
incense tho treasury of Osiris is thus eharged wii.h tho money, 
neither more nor less. [The outlay for Urn different pc-raons of the 
spice-kitchen, and for the persons of tho lahoursof tl'o harvest, shall 
amount to for oachj (i!-(-3 ounce.s, and for ('ach 1 onueo of silver 
money, and these are charged on Uio tw'asury of 0,sivis, so tliat. Lhoro 
shall he delivered [ . . . . tho spico-ciikos j each day fi’oin the trea 
sury of Osiris, and [that thcro shall Iw delivered , . . . ] from the 
treasury of Osiris, and that there shall ho doliverod .... fwun the 
treasury of Osiris for tho altars of llie Osirian gi'noral of the Ma, 
Na-ro-math, whose mother is Mehet-en-usokh, to all (‘tornity, Foi' 
tho support of tlio workmen of his spioe-kitohon, the money for it 
also is charged on tlie treasury of Osiris. [Also for tUoj liarvest 
■workers in the upper fields, [tho poyments for these] ni'e chargesd on 
the treasury of Osiris, to the amount of .... in silver money, 
neither more nor less. This is tho sum total of tho silver money for 
the people, which is charged on tlie treasury of Osiris, [so that all 
payments shall ho made from it] which are to he berne by [tho 
treasury of Osiris] for the altare of tho Osuian general of tlm Ma, 
Na-ro-math, the son of the genornlissimo of tho Ma, Hhashanq, 
whoso mother is Mchet-ou-usekh, Tt is assigned foe tho Osirian 
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geiicviil of the J\Ia, Na-ro-malli, tlic bou of Molrt*li-cu-usiekli, who [ib 
buried] in Abydos, for the esliitp of 100 .iiiu.e of hind, for the 25 
men and -woiikmi, for Llie giirdens, and it amounts in silver money to 
100+8! lbs., 81 ounces. 

The statue of Na-ro-math in red. granite is now in the 
museum in Florence. A son of that general Nimrod 
was raised to the Egyptian throne. He is that Sha- 
slianq of whom, as the founder of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, we have to sjieak in the next chapter. 

At about tlie samp time, by direction of this Slia- 
shanq, tlie alTair of the inheritance of the princess 
Ka-Ea-maat (for thus, and not Maat-ka-Ea or Ea-maat-ka, 
ought the name to be read) was regulated by express 
royal command, in the name of the Theban circle of 
gods. This lady was the oilspring of the marriage of 
King I’asi'bkhanu 1. with a Tlieban (Eamesside P), and, 
according to a frequent Egyptian custom, she had been 
robbed of her patrimony situated in Upper Egypt. By 
her marriage with King Shashanq I. (for this Ka-Ea-maat 
was his wife), her position was completely changed. 
The ordinance, which relates to the agreement for 
placing the priuce.ss in her full hereditary right, is 
engraved in large letters on the north wall of the third 
pylon on the south of the gx'eat temple of Amen at 
Kaniak. The upjjer half of this wall is completely 
destroyed; and in this case also the first lines of the 
inscription, which contained the dale and the name of 
the king, arc unfortunately wanting. We give the 
complete literal translation of this stone document, so 
important historically, and leave it to our readers 
themselves to di'aw aU the concluvsions which follow 
from it:— 

Tims epako Amou-Rri, tlio king of the gods, the gi'eat god of the 
beginning of all being, and Mut and Khonsu, and the great gods : 

With regard to any object of any kind, which Ka-Ita-niaat, the 
daughter of the king of Upper Egypt, Mori-Anien Pasobkhouu, 
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hiia broiijfhl, witli hor, oi' the lioi-oditni'y possOHsien wliifli had 
dcsutMidud to her hi the soiilhovii district ot the oouiitry) iiiul with 
ri‘gfu-d to caoli object of any kind whiilever, which (1) (the people) 
of the laud have pi'eseiitctl to her, winch they liave at any time 
taken from the (royal) lady, wo hereby W'storo it to her. Any 
objeot of any kind whaUcHiver [wlucli] beloJic.s [art au iiilieritaiiee to 
the children], tJiat [wo hereby I'eKtorej to her childreu for all time. 
Thus speaks Ameii-Ua, the king of the gods, the great king of the 
beginning of all being, hint, Khonsu, and the groat gods : (2) ‘ Itvery 
king, every chief jirio-st of Amen, every general, eveny captain, and 
the poojilo of every condition, whelhcr male or female, who had 
great designs, and they who carried out their designs later, tluy .shall 
restore the property of all kmd.s, which ICa-lla-niaat, the daughter 
of tlie king of Upper J'lgypt, Meri-Ajuen rasehkhanii, hrought with 
her as her inhented csbitoiii the .southern di.striet (Jl) of the conn try, 
togetlier with all possessions of all kinds, which tlio inhabitants of 
the country have given her, and what they Inivo at any time (akcu 
from the lady, it shall he imtored into lier hand, w(‘ restore it into 
the hand of hor son and of her gmn<lhon, and to lier dauglitor and 
to her giund-daughtcr, the child of the child of hor daughtov. It 
shall bo presorvccl to the latest times.’ 

Again [spake Amon-Ila], the king of the gods, the great god of 
the beginning (1) of all bohig, and Mut, and Khonsu, and the great 
gods: ‘ tJlain .shall bo all people of every condition of tlio wliolo 
land, whether male or female, who shall claim any ohji'ct of any 
kind wlmtaoovor, whioh Ka-Bia-nioat, tho daughter of tlio king, ami 
lord of the land, Meri-Amen Piisobkhami, brought with hor, as in- 
her'ited estate of tho south laud, and any objoct of any kind what¬ 
soever, which tho inhahitauts (B) of the laud havo given her, which 
they liave at any time taken from tho lady as proi) 0 )'ty. Tlie.y 
who shall keep back any object tlioroof one itiorning after (auotlior) 
morning, upon thorn shall our great spirits fall heavily, wo will 
not bo a helper (?) to them. They shall ho full, full of [snares ?] 
on the part of the great god, of hint, of Khonsu, and of tho great 
gods.’ 

Then spake Amon-Ra, the king of the gods, tho great god [of 
the beginning of all being, and Mut, and Khonsu, and tho gi-eat 
gods :] (6) ‘ Wo will slay every inhabitant of every condition in the 
whole land, whether male or female, who shall claim any ol)joet of 
any sort whatsoever, whioli liiirTta-maat, tho dauglitor of the king 
of Upper Egypt, and tho lord of the laud, Morl'Ameu Pasebkiianu, 
brought witli hor, as inherited ^tato of tlio soutli laud, and any 
objeot of any kind whatsoever, which tho inhabitants of tho country 
have presented to her, and which they have at any Uuio taken 
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iiWiiy fi’om tlic [liuly ti-s tlicir po.sspssioii. Tlicy who sh.ill keep bapk 
fiiiy objout thci'oof) (7) one nioniing iii'li'rtho (otlipi) morning, io 
tliom '.liall our spirits be Uciivy. We will not be iiny lielp to 
tlioiii, we will sink (their) noses into the eaith, we will.’ 

DYN^VSTY XXTTA 
Shasiianq L cm. ii.c. ooc. 

We liiive s(‘ou that Slifisliaiiq liad seL up his throne 
at Ihihaslis, and il sippears that he soldotii extended his 
visits to the upper country of Patoris, though he followed 
the traditions of his family l)y living oii the best of 
terms with (lie I?ainessides. Ife became a conspicuous 
person in the history of Egjqit through his expedition 
against the kingdom of Judah. Tt is well known how 
Jeroboam, (he servant of King 8oloniou, rebelled against 
his master. After the prophet Aliijah had publicly 
designated him beforehand, as the man beet qualified 
to be the future sovereign, Jeroboam was obliged to 
save himself from tlie anger of Uie king, and fled to 
Egypt, to the court of Shashanq Eecalled after the 
death of Solomon, be Wvas elected king of Israel, while 
the crown of Judah fell to Solomon’s son, Eehoboam.® 
In the fifth year of Llii.s latter king’s reign, and probably 
at the instigiition of his fonner guest (Jeroboam), 
Shashanc| made ’his expedition against the kingdom 
of Judah, which ended in tlie capture and sack of 
Jerusalem.* 

The story of this campaign has been related on the 
walls of the temple of Amen at Kariiak. On the south 
external wall, behind the picture of the victories of King 
Earases IT., to the oast of die room called the Hall of 
die BubiiHtites, the sjiectator beholds the colossal image 
of the Egyptian sovereign dealing heavy blows upon 

' For Table of Kioes see p. xxv. 

' 1 Kingn xi. 20. dO. ’ 1 Kings xii, ‘ 1 Kings xir. 86-28. 
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the captwe -Tews. Tlu* iianies ol' llie conquered towns 
and districts are paraded in long rows, in their Egyp¬ 
tian forms of writing, and frequently with eonsiderahh' 
rcpeiitioiis, each name being enclosed in an embattled 
shield. 

We subjoin, so far as is possible, a list of them ;— 


Ha-bi-ttiii (lUibbitli) 

Tii-au-kaii ('J'naniicb) 

Sbe-n-mau (Sliunem) 
Tteitli-SImiilau (Bctli-sliciin 1 ) 
llo-ha-bau (Reliob) 
Ila-pu-ro-Jiiiiu (Hiiiitiiiraiiii) 
A-dul-nia (Adulliim) 

Mhe-Uii-di . . , 

Mii-lia-iie-nia (Miih.uiaun) 
<io-bG-a^na (Cliliooii) 
Uoith-Tlinirou (lioUi-lioniii) 

< i-ii-dei-nuitli (Kodoiuotli) 
A-ju-loii (Ajiilon) 

Jla-ko-tlm (Mogiddo) 

A'dir 

J udnh-inaldk 
1 la-iux-nia 
Aa-lo-na (klglon 1 ) 

Bi-le-iJia (IJiloam) 

Zad-pot-h-ol 
A . . ha . . Hill 
BeitU-a-l-inoth (Allouiolli) 
Ke-qa-li 
Shau-ke (Soelio) 

Beith-tapiih (GeUi-liiiiimidi) 
A-bi-liiu (Abel) 

Bulth-zab . , 

Nii-p-a-l 
B . . d-sliath 
Pn'(8hel)-kololh 
A-do-maa (EDOM) 

&-le-ma (Zalmonali ?) 

.... Ida 
.... Imu 
.... apen 

Pa-Amaq, ‘the valley-plain’ 
(Emek) 


A-aii-'/.i-iimH (Amiioii) 

A-iia-lii 

Pii-lliwpi-laii, ‘the stone of’ 
I<V-thiu-shiiii 
A-i'o-liii-lcl (A I'oi I' ?) 

P.i -1 ra-i)ii-laii, ‘ t III) «ti 1110 of ’ 

A-l)i-i‘o-iim 

Bbi'-bi-lcth 

N ii-ga-bi-li 

Hlie-bi-letli 

Ua-ro killi 

J’i-1 In-iia-laii, ‘the sloiio of' 

Nt*-a-baiUi 

A-ilo-do-iiiaa 

'/m po-qe-qa 

Mill . a * * a 

1 ’a .... 

(ia iiaii-t, ‘ till' giinloii ’ 

Pa Nu-ga bu, ‘the Negub (i.e. 

south) of ’ 

A-m-ni ... til 
Ta-.sliod-iia 

IVlla-ga-lo-(t), ‘tlio sloiio of’ 

Hho-iiai-aa 

lla-qa 

P.i-Na-ga-bii, ‘ the Negob of ’ 
tJa-hath-lu-ka 
A-dia-lia-tlia-t 
Pii-lla-ga-li, ‘ tho stoiio of' 

3 la-ni-ni-au 

Pa-ITa-ga-lau, ' tbo stoiio of ’ 

A-lo-qad 

A-do-main-t 

Ida-ni-ni 

A-do-iau 

Pn-IIa-ga-1 

Thel-uan 
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irii-i-do-biia 

. . ni’iuk 

Slui-li-n-l.ia 

Frcth-maa 

Ha-i-do-])!ia 

A-]ji-r 

Di-ua-tlii 

Eol-ro-za 

lla-qp-lc-ma 

Beith-A-n-tli (Both-aiiotli) 

A“l-diia“(tl 

Sha-r (?)-ha-tau 

Pd-bith 

A-ro-ma-tlien (Eamali 1) 

A-l'daai 

Ga-le-iiaa 

Neb-tath 

A-ro-ma . , , 

Jur-ho-nia 

.... r-liath 

Ari'. . . m 

.... raa 

A-d-raa 

Mh . . . 

Pii-jia-fiii 

A-li .... 

Ma-lie-gria 

Jilin . . . 


The bjiopt'h, Avhh 'which tho divnie Ainoii accom¬ 
panies liis dclivc'iy oJ' the conquered cities to Hhaslianq 
l.j contains not llie slightest iudication from A\hich'we 
might construct a hackground of facts for the names of 
the coii((uoi‘e(l peoples, or for the historical events 
comiect('d with them. 

This king built a £orL of entrance hall which leads 
from the south, close by the east wall of the sanctuary 
of llainscs III., into the great front court of the temple. 
Seeing that the family names of the line of Shashanq 
have been jDcrpeluated from the builder of this modest 
hall down to several of his successoi’s, we have a right 
to regard it as the memorial hall of the Bub’astites. 
Eespecting the architect and also the erection of this 
edilice an inscri])tioii at Silsilis gives the following 
iuformalion:— 

T\i tho year 21, in tlio month Payni, at that timo his Majesty 
was in his capital city, tho abodo of tho great presence of the god 
Jloremkhu. And his Mnjosty gave ooinmand and issued an order 
to the priest of the god Amen, the privy councillor of the city of 
Iloremldin, and the avchltact of the uionumouts of the lord of tho 
land Hor-oiu-saf—wJiose skill ■was great in all inanuer of work, 
to hew the best etone of Silsilis, in order to make many and great 
monuments for tho toiiiple of his gloiuous fatlier, Amen-Ea, the 
lord of Thebes. 

Ilis Majesty issued the order to build a great temple-gate of 
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wrouglit slonos, in ovclcr 1.o glorify tlu* rily (Tholjc.s), Lo sot up its 
doors sevonil ciiliits iu Jioiglit, to build ii fostiviil-lDill for liLs f.itlior 
Amen-Jla, tlie king of tlio godsj and to onolos(>thc Uouko o£ tlio god 
with a thick wall. 

And 1 for eiu-s.if, tho priest of Anion-l’a the king of the gods, 
the privy councillor of tho city of Iforondcliu, the architoot over the 
house of King iSliashiiinj I. at Tlrobos, had a prosperous journey 
back to tho city of Patoiis (Thebes), to the plaeo where Ids hhijesty 
re.sided; and liis love was great towards his nmster, the lord of 
inighi, tho lord of tlu' hind, for he spake thus :— 

‘ All thy wortls shall be acooinplishorl, 0 niy good lord ! T 
will not sleep by night, I will not sJuinlier )>y day. Tlit' building 
shall go on uniuterrupteilly, without rest or ]iause.’ 

And ho was received graciously hy the king, who gave him I’icli 
present in silver aiul gold. 

The quiimea of Silsilis have also fiii'nishcd this 
architect with Ihe fit oppovtiiuily of iinmorlaliKiiig his 
i-oyal master’s lueiiiory. On a memorial tiihlet the 
king is seen with his .son Aupiith in liie aet of being 
presented by the goddess Mut to the three ])riiu;ipal 
divinities of Egypt—Amen of Tiicbes, iroremklui- 
Timi of Heliopolis, and Ptah of Memphis. The iuscrip- 
tiou states— 

This is the divine boiiefuctor. The sun-god Ka luis lii.s I'ni-in. 
He is the imago of Iloreinkhu. Anieu has placed him on Ins tliroiio 
to make good what he hod begun iu taking possession of Bgypt for 
the .second time. This is King Sliaslianq. 1 lo oau.sed a now (puirry 1 o 
bo opened, in order to begin a building, Iho work of King flliashtwuj 1. 
Of such a nalure is tho service which ho Inis done to his father, 
the Theban Ainen-Ra. May ho giwithiiu tho thirty yiiari’ jubilee- 
feasts of Ra, and tho yojirs of the god Tmu 1 Miiy the king live 
for ever 1 

To this the king replies;— 

My gracious lord ! (Irout that my words may live for hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of years. It is a high privilege to work for 
Amen. (Irant me, in rceorapeuse for what T have <louo, a lasting 
kingdom. I have caused a new quarry to be opened for liim for 
tlie beginning of a work. It has been carried out by Auputh the 
high-priest of Amen, the king of the gods, and tho commaiidov-in- 
ohief of the most excellent soldiery, tho head of die wliolo body of 
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■vviiri’ioi’H of Piitoi'is, tlio son of Kliiig Shfish.-nui F- for liis lord 
Anioa-Jlii, Uic king of Uio gods. Way iic gi'iiiii life, wolfaro, Ik'hIIiIi, 
along term of life, power, !Tn<l .streiigUi, an old ago in prosperity ! 
My gracious lord ! (Irajit that my words may live for hundreds of 
flojusands of years ! Tt is a Iiigli privilege to work for Amen. 
Grant me power, in rocomppn.se for what 1 have done I 

Auputh, tlic king’s eldest son, died before bis father. 
Already lie bad been bivested ■with the title of chief 
priest of Araen, to which was joined the position of 
coinmander-in-chi(!r of Ihe military force in the youth. 
In a side inseiiplion in the same 2 )la(!(! lie thus recalls 
himself to poslorily:— 

This wa.s made by tho chief pn’est of Anien-Ra, (he king of the 
gods, (lie coinmaiidor-iii-diief and general, Anpidli, wlio stands at 
tho head of I,ho whole body of the great wandors of Patoris, tlio 
son of king Hliasliamp 1. 

Ill the Hall of the Jlnbaslites at Karnak, also, the 
iiaine of this liigli-pnest of Ihe god Amcii appears 
beside the name of his father, 

Uasarkrif 1. cm. n.c. 053 . 

Save for a passing nieiitiou of his name the inoiui- 
menls relate nothing about tbis son of Sliasliaiup Of 
bis two wives wlio are inentioned one—^Tashed-Khonsu 
—bore liiiii a sou called Takeletli, who was his succe>ssor. 
His second son, Shashan(j[, born of his marriage with the 
daugliler of Pasebkhanu II. of Taiiis, and thus of royal 
descent, became liigb-priest of Amen with the same rank 
as that held by liis uncle Auputh, viz, couimaiider-in- 
chief, but -with tliis dilTercuce, that the whole Egyptian 
army was placed under his control, and not only that 
part siatioiicd in Pat oris. 

There seems to have been a contest between the 
brothers for the crown. The inlieritauce which was 
assured to the first by his right as first-born was 
disputed by the second as the son of a royal princess. 
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The claim, which Avas not adiuiLled in his person, seems, 
however, to have been conceded to Ins dosceudaiits, tlie 
younger line of kings of the race of Shashanq. 

Takulktii I. CIU. B.C. flOO. 

The monunieuts pass over the history of his time in 
silence. His son by his wife Karos was his successor. 

Uasaiikkn U. cm. b.c. sgo. 

According to the inonunienls he had two wives, 
'riie first had the luime, already well known to us, of 
Ka-lla-maat. IShe was the mother of his lirst-boru son, 
Shashanq, who as crown prince was at once invested 
with (he dignity of a chief priest of I’lah of Memphis. 
In this chai'acter he coiidncled the burial of the Aius- 
buU, whidi died in the 2i}rd year of the reign of 
Uasarken n. 

His younger brolher Na-i‘o-inath (Nimrod), a son 
of tlui second wife, Mut-ut-ankhos, was next appointed 
overseer of the i)rophets and commander of the soldiery 
of Klxiuensu (Akhnas), that is, Ileracleopolis Magna; 
but the office was also conferred on him of a governor 
of Patoris and a chief priest of Amen of Q'lu'bes. llis 
descendants succeeded' their father in the hereditary 
office of pi'iests of Klinem in IToracleopolis Magna; 
.while the descendants of Prhice Shtishauq, who was 
the high-priest of Plah at Memphis, inherited in like 
manner their father’s office, and appear as officiating 
high-priests at the burial of several Apis-bulls. With 
Uasai’ken II. the direct hue of the kings died out aud a 
younger branch succeeded. 

SlIASIIAN(i II. 01 a. B.O. 833. 

This king was the grandson of Bhashanq the liigh- 
priest of Amen, and thus belonged to a junior branch of 
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the same royal family. The moiuimeiils arc absolulely 
* hilciit coiiceniiiio’ his lublory. TTo was tblh)wc'cl hy 

TaKKI.HI’II II. (III!. I5.C. 800. 

Takeleth II. married Mor-muL ICeromama Scl -Amen 
Miil-em-hal, a daughter of Na-ro-malh, high-jirieat of 
Amen. 'JTicir eldest sou is designated in the insorip- 
lioiis as high-priest of the TheLaii Amen, and com- 
mander-iu'chief of the mililary force of the whole land, 
and he was at the same time a petty king. Tie is the 
Uasavken of ■whom so much is related on a long memorial 
tablet in the inlerior of the ITall of the fhibastites. 
This account begins with ihc date of the 9th of the 
month Tchuti in the 12th regnal year of his father. 
From it we learn tliat the prince llasarken went to 
Thebes in his characjtor of high-priesl. of Amen, to enter 
on his office of Rubjoc.ling the Theban temple and its 
territoiy to a carei'iil examination and restoring the 
o/Terings to tin* god:— 

When now Inul iiri'ivod the l.tlh your, tlio month Mosnvi, tlin 
25fch chiy, uiidoi' ttio ndgii of his father, tho lordly Horns, tlio god¬ 
like prinoo of Tliohes, lli • fienven coM not ho diflint/uin/ied, the. 
moon tuni /lafytml (literally, lo/w horrihlf), for a sign of tho (coming) 
ovonts in this land ; as it also Inippened, for onomioa {Hfemlli/, the 
children of rovolt) invaded with wav tho southern and norbhorn 
districts (of Egypt). 

I have not tho slightest donbt that the foregoing 
'words have reference to the irruptions of the Etluo- 
pians from the South and to the attack of the Assyrian 
power from the North. The rest of the inscription 
supposes the return, however temporary, of a period of 
rest for Egypt. The priest-kiug Tlasarkeu used this 
respite to evince his devotion to Amen and to liis 
temple. The sacrifices were established in such a 
manner that certain sums of money were put aside for 
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Llie inainteiiaiicc of I ho o/E'vinpfs, as had hooiL done 
before in the oaso of A-bydos. 

The last, iloscendiiiits of Ibe line of f^lifishan([ had 
meanwhile subsided into ihe |K>sili(m of peUy kings in 
Ihe divided vealni. Thoir names are 

8ir\SIlVN<J 111. ('111. 1)0. 700. 

Pa-mu. oiii. ii.o. Tai. 

^11 V'Ml VNl) 17. oil). li.C. 700. 

We owe our knowledge of Llioho monarehs oliiefly 1o 
the Apis-slc'hn upon whieh are inscribed references lo 
iheiv reigns and Ihe loealily of lln'ir kingdom. If Ihey 
110 longer possessed liubaslis, Meinpliis slid remained 
in their hands. It was here that Ihc sacred bull lived 
in the leinph' of Plah-Hekar-Osiris, and lienee i( was 
that (he solemn (raiislalion of Ihe deceased Apis was 
made on a ear filled with heavy wooden wheels to the 
Serapeum in the clesm't between the Arab villages of 
Abusir and HiKjipirah. 

Subjoined is a literal traiislalion of Ibe Apis memorial 
stones lirought to light in I85t), in so far as they relate 
to the kings of the 'rwenty-Second Dynasty. 

I. MisHORiAii Stonk op THIS I’uiKaT AND Hiiiai OP Tin: Apim Dei.t, 

SUNHUBP, bON OP HinSD-NEP15U-TaO, AND OP UlS HoN, TIIll 
MmiPiiiTB PniKfiT Hoa-niiB. 

lu the ypiii' [2], tlio raoatli [Mokiiii*,] on Uw (Isl] clnj"-, uufli'r llio 
reign of XCing Pa-uiai, Iho friend of the Ajjih-siod in the \V('sb. 
This is the day on which Uiis (docensed) god wiiH eiiriicd to tlio 
beautiful region of the West, anil was laid at rest in the grave, at 
rest with Uie groat god, with Oaiids, witli Aiipii, and with tJio 
goddesses of tho nether world, in the "West. Ilis intvodueiioii into 
the temple of Ptah beside his father, tho Mempliito god Ptali, luul 
taken pLice in tho year 29, in tho month Paophi, in tho time of ICiiig 
8 has]ian(] III. 

II, Memobial Stone op the Hian-PuiEsT op Memphis, Pet-Tse. 

In the year 2, the month Mefcldr, on tho 1st day, luidor tho reign 
of King Pa-uiai, the fi-iend of tho grout god Apis iu tho West. -Q’his 
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is Iho (lay oil wliioli Uic* god was catTii'd to his rosl, in I lie ho.autifiil 
region of tlio Wnst, and was laid in iho grave, and on whieli lio xvas 
deposited in his everlasting hmi.se and in hi.s elin'iial ahodc. Ho -was 
horn in tho year :2(S, in the timc.sor Ihodeeeased kingbliashaiiq HI. 
Ilis glory was sought for in all places of Patomit (that is, Lower 
ligypt). He. wa.s found, after (some) months, in tho city of 
11 a-shed-allot. They had se.ai'ched through the lakes of Natho 
and all the islands of Patomit. Ho had heen solemnly introduced 
into the t.('miile of Ptah, lu'side his father, tho Moniphite god Ptah 
of till' .south wall, by the high-]iri(*.st in tlu‘ temple of J’tah, the 
general of tin* J\las!iUii.sha, Pet-fso, the .son of tho high-priest [of 
Idomphi.s and tlii' great chief of tlioj Mashiiasha, Takeleth, and of 
the pvinec'ss of royal race, Thcs-llasti-jier, in the year i3S, in the 
month Paophi, on tho ist day. 'J'lui full lifel,imo of this god 
amounted to 2G years. 

ITT. MnMOllI.^r, Stonh op tiik Miomi’iiitk Piiiimt TIoii-,sb-T8I5. 

In the yo.ar 2, the month Mekhir, tho 1st day, under tho reign 
of King Pa-mai, the friend of tho great god Apis in tho West, tho 
god was carried to his rest in tho lienutiful region of the West. He 
had heen solemnly introduced into the temple of Ptah beside liis 
father, the JVIemphito god I’tah of tho south wall, in the year 

.under the reign of King Khnshaiii] . . . [in the year] 0 

[+ ai] afti'r ho liad shown his ? , after they had sought for 

[his glory . . . ]• The full lifetime of this god amounted to 2G 
ye.avs. (This tablet is dedicated) by the hereditary [prince] (Iiero 
followir a string of titles in tho 2 >rio.stly slyle)|irot-se,-rse, tho son of 
the high-iiriest] of hloinphis luid chief of the] Mashunsha, Pnt-Jae, 
and of the nhh'st of tho wives .... [and by the . . .] Tukclet]i, 
who.se mother Ta-ti-’Hor .... is. 

IV. MEMoniAn Stone op nrK Satoap Pbt-Trb, and ms Sons 
Pisf-tot-Bast and Takeletu. 

In tho 2Rth year of King Shiislianq. 

Then follows a sculpture, in wliicli three men are seen 
before the bull-headed god, Apis-Tiuu. The first of 
them has on his head the fillet of a general of the 
Mashiiasha ; the last is adorned with the youth-locks 
worn by royal and princely persons. Above and beside 
these persons are the following inscriptions:— 

May bo grant lioalth, life, iirosponty, to tho general of the 
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Arfisluiaslw, Pct-Tso, tlip son of tlio gont'r.il 'I’/ikelotli In's inofclicr 
ih Tln‘s-l5iisL iii'f tli(' .son of Un* first .‘iiid grc.'iU'st of tho jii'inoply 
lioii’ft of Ill's W.ijosiy Hlmslmnq, Iho son of tlii' Iciu" and loisl of tin* 
I.iinl, ffiiwirki'M IJ., 

And to lii.s nad fiiond, the liigh-pricst of Ptiih, PoF-lot- 

Jlasf, tho son of the gononil IVt-fse, wlio.so inothoi* i.s Ta-aii, a 
d.iughlor of tho general Takeletli, - 

And to his voneriitor and friend, llii' priest of Tiikeletli, 

tin* son of tlio generiil l’<>t-1«* and of (Ids wife) Ifor set. 


Emm tliese lonr iusoi-iplums it follows, willi ocv- 
tainly, tluil, imdor the reign of Sh:\shan([ Til., PeL-lse 
and his son ref-lot-IhisL asci'ihe to Llu‘in,solves the title 
of ‘generals of the Ma (Maslinasha).’ 'I'he new Apis is 
sought for ill all Lou-t^r Egypt. As to Uppor Egypt — 
where Uasarken, the king and high-priest of Amen, 
maintained tho kingdom, until the time when flie 
Ethiopian riaukhi broke his power—the inscription is 
coinplolelj^ silent. 

With regard to the Apis himself, tie following re¬ 
sults are obtained from the fonr memorial lablc(,s now 
cited;—Tie was born in the 28th y(>ai’ of llu* reign of 
TCiug Shashanq TII., at the city of fla-shed-ahot in 
Lower "Rgypt. Months passed hy before he was dis¬ 
covered. On the 1st of I’aophi, in the 20(h rc'gnal 
year of the king, he was solemnly inti’odue.ed into the 
temple of Ptah of Memphis. After a life of 2G years, 
he was buried in the Serapeum of Memphis on the 1st 
of Mekhir in the 2nd year of the reign of King Pa~inai. 
Ilis death must therefore have happened 70 days earlier, 
that is, on the 20th of Athyr. Supposing liim to have 
lived 26 complete years, as the inscripfion cxpres.sly 
testifies, his birth must have fallen on the 20tli of Athyr 
in the 28th regnal year of King Shashamj ITT. Tu that 
case about ten months and a half would have elapsed 
untilhis introduction into Memphis on the Jst of Paoplii 
in the 29th year of the reign of Shashan(| 111. 
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DYNASTY XXTII., OK HANTS. 

rriider this liflc, llu- ])nt;sl Aliiuotho, in liis Book of 
tlie Kings, sols cl(nYi\ the reigns of tlui three kings:— 

i’nTA-SJi-J 5 a.st, wnth 40 years ; 

Uasarkkn ITT., with 9 years; 

PsAAius, with 10 years. 

All three disappear in the stinggle waged against 
Egypt, with varying success, by Ethiopia from the South 
and Assyria from the ISTorth. Hence tJieir names emerge 
but occasionally in the historical records of this time. 
Judging from the elements contained in their titles, Peta- 
se-Jlast seems to have had his royal seat in Bubastis, 
Uasarkeu in Thebes or Tanis, Psamus in Memphis. The 
last we shall have to recognise again under his Assyrian 
name of Ts-pi-ma-Lu, as a couteniporaiy of King Taha- 
raqa about 700 u.o. ■ 


DYNASTY XXTV. 

BAK-r5N-RAN-K, the Dooclioris of Manetho, stands alone 
in this dynasty, and appeal’s to have belonged to a 
number of petty kings who formed a connection with 
the younger contemporaries of Taharaqa. The Ethio¬ 
pian tradition says that he was taken prisoner by 
Sli ihakh and hurnt alive. 

Marietta has recognised in this king the XJArr-KA-EA 
B.uc-ii)N-i(AN-i!’, whose Apis-sarcopliagus (of the 6th year 
of the king)' was placed in the same chamber of the 
Serapeum, ,i:u whieJi the deceased Apis of the 37tli year 
of King Shashanfi IV. was deposited. Here then we 
have brought to light a new conuection in time between 
Bocchoria and Shashanq IV. 

This same Bak-en-ran-f appears again in the As¬ 
syrian list of the Egyptian petty kings, under the name 
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of I^u-kur-iii-iii-ip, as unr of ra-ali-iin-ti. The name of 
the city must not he confused with the Assyri.an tran- 
scrpition of iSai's, the city from Avhich Mocchoris had his 
origin, as it is evident that some other place in Egypt 
is intended. 



CnAPTER XYl. 

DYNASTY XXV.' 

TIIR ETinOPIANH. 

TowAUDfi the end uf the ninth century Eu’ypt had hir 
too much to do in dolendmg herself to trouble about her 
supremacy in the South, which she had heretofore so 
carefully guarded. The ‘ Ticeroys of the South ’ and 
‘ Kinn’s sons of Cush ’ are now struck oat of the official 
list of court dignitaries, and the ‘Kings of Cush’ take 
their place. Tlio whole South, from the boundary line 
at the city of Syene, recorered its freedom, and the 
Ethiopians began to enjoy a state of independence. 
Meanwhile, if the power of Egyjit was no longer felt, 
Egyptian civilization had survived. All that was 
wauling was a leader. Nothing could have appeared 
more opportune for the priests of Amen than this 
state of things in Nubia and Etliioj)ia, where the 
minds of an imperfectly developed people must needs, 
under skilful guidance, soon show themselves pliable 
and submissive to the dominant priestly caste. Mount 
Barkal, where Amen-hotep III. had already raised a 
sanctuary for the great Amen of Thebes in the form of 
a strongly fortified temple-city, was the site chosen by 
the newly arrived priests for the seat of their future 
royalty. The capital of this kingdom of Ouali was 
Napata, which is so often mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Ethiopian origin. 

» For Table of JCings toe p xxvi. 
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Tl is (lifncnll lo say who il was of the race of 
ITei lloi’ ihiiL (ir.st made pieparalioiis for llic fomulalioii 
of that Ullliiopiaii hiiiodoin which hecami' afterwards so 
dangerous to the I0g3'[)lians. n’Jic I'ithio^iian numu- 
nieiits, from which the cartouches have hc'cii carefulty 
era.sed hy a later Eo)'])fhm dynasty, give not the 
slightest informal ion on this point. So much the more 
import aut, therefore, is the eivcnnibtauee, that several 
successors of this pi-iest—among whom was (he sou and 
successor of TTer-flor—^lion' the same name, nanudy, 
that of the priest-l<ing riankhi, an Egyptian word, 
which signifies ‘ the living one.’ Th(> sovereign en¬ 
throned at ]Sha])a(a, ‘the City of the Holy Mountain,’ 
called himself ‘ King of the land of (hish.’ d’he d'lu'hau 
Amen-li’a was reverenced as the supri'iue god of the 
country. The king’s full name was formed (jxactly 
according to the Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
language and writing, divisions of time, and (verylhing 
else relating to manners and customs ivere pj'esorvecl. 
A distinguished position was assigned to the inotlu*r, 
daughters, and sisters of the king; each of whom bore 
the title of ‘ Queen of Cnsli.’ 

In the course of lime the power of the Ethiopians 
increased, until at last the whole of Patoris came into 
their possession, and the ‘great city’ of Kiaa, that is, 
Thebes, became their capital. While the Assyrians 
regarded Lower Egypt—the Muzur so often men¬ 
tioned in the cimeiforiu inscriptions—as their permanent 
fief, the districts of Patoris were virtually an Ethiopian 
province. _ Middle Egypt formed a ‘ march,’ contested 
on both sides between the two kingdoms, and at the 
same time a barrier which tended to hinder the out¬ 
break of open hostilities between the one and the 
other. 

Thus the old priestly race succeeded in again ac- 
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([uiriii^ full pom'Srfloii of Tlu'l)('s, llic' oily cml of wliioli 
Rliasluiuq I. liad oliasi'tl tliom so i^uoiuiniously. The 
loss of the city of Aiiieu was to them c‘(j[uivaleut to 
suITerine’ a coiiqnost. 

As in Lower Euypt the foreign rulers were content 
with drawing a tribute from the pel.ty kings, so in 
Patoris and Middle Egy|Jt petty kings or vassals wore 
set up by the Ethiopians, vdiose supremacy these 
pi’inoes had to recognise, and to pay their taxes. 

Thus the great Icingdom of Ivamit was split up into 
little dei)endeut states, which leant, now on Ethiopia, 
now on Assyria as each foreign master gained in’epon- 
derance for the time. 

About the year 700 n.c. a revolt broke out under 
an entcrprisiug petty king of Sais and Memphis, by 
name Tjamiskiit, the Teclmaclis or Tnephaohthus of 
classic writers. Profiting by the momentary weakness of 
the Assyrian Empire, he prevailed on the other princes 
of Lower Egypt to join him, and made an inroad with his 
whole force ujmn Middle Egypt, where the Egyptian 
vassals of Piankhi at once submitted to him. The 
tidings having reached Piankhi, he forthwith sent orders 
to his generals to check the advance of Tefnekht, and 
so to force the bold petty king to beat a retreat. 

Subjoined is a translation of the memorial stone of 
Piankhi, discovered several years ago at Mount Barkal. 
This monument, a granite bloclc covered with writing, 
was set up there by the Etliiopian king Piankhi, in 
remembraiico of his conquest of Middle and Lower 
Egypt, and will show, far belter than any description, 
the several stages of the Ethioj)ian expedition, and the 
peculiar position of the Egyptian petty kings. Of these 
we give a list according to file account furnished by 
the stone:— 
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King r'liul 'J’hiwukiit, J’finco of Siu.s iiiid filoiiipliia; 

King NiMitoi), lin'd of iltn-niopolih Mngini j 

King Aurirrir, of (lie nmno of (Jly.siiin; 

ftoncnil SiiASirANCj, of tho city of Uusii'is ; 

Gonornl T’A-AjiHN-jMrj.'-AKKir, of llu' city of Moiirlcs ; 

His plflost son Anku-JT oit, coininandor of ilic city of ILoruiopolis, 
ill Lower Mgypt. 

Tlio hereditary lord, TShk-kn-Jsi ; 

Gcnoml "N bs-na-ai (or Nks-na-kwi’i), of the iioiuo of Xoi's ; 

King Uasahken, of the eity of I'nhii.stis ; 

Prince Pef-tot-Baht, of the city of I li'nioleopoli.s Miigiiii; 

Tin* linreditary lord, Pe'i’-Ise, of tlio city of Atliriliis ; 

General Pa-tuhnkf, of l’a-Saj)tu (tho Arnhian noiiie); 

General Pa-mai, of the (hccond) eity (iniined) lluRiris j 

General NEicm’-lIou-NA-HiiJiNNU, of Idnigroriopolis ; 

General of Tania (not named, heiiig a native Assyrian); 

General of OHtraeiiio (not named, for tho sanm reason) ; 

Prophet of Tlonss, POT-flou-SAM-'rAiJ/, of tlio city of fjctopolis ; 

Prince Ilii-uo-ni-HA, of the cities of Ha and llosaiii j 

Prince T’a-KIII-atj, of Khent-nefer ; 

Prince Pa-bi-sa, of Babylon and Nilopolia (in tho llolioiwlitau 
Home). 

By the term ‘vassals ’ is meant the jirinces subject 
to Pianlchi. 

In. the 21 st year, in the month Tehuti, under the reign of the 
liing of Upper and Lower Egypt, Amen Mori-Piaukhi—may ho live 
for over ! -My Eoyal Majesty iaHuotl tho coimnaud that men should 
bo informed of what I Imvo done more than all my predecessors. [ 
the king am a part of God, a living imago of Tmu. As soon as 1 
came out of my mother’s womb 1 wiw oliosen io ho ruler, hofore 
whom the great men were afi-aid, knowing that I [was to ho a 
powerful lord]. 

(2) His mother well know that he was destined for a ruler in 
his mother’s womb, he, tho god-like honofaolor, tho friend of tho 
gods, the son. of Tta, who had formed him with his hands, Ain on 
Mori'Piankhi. 

Messengers came to inform the king: < The lord of the Wc.st 
country (that is, the Western part of the Delta), the great prluce in 
the holy city (Ha'/s), Tofneklit, has cstahiishod himself in the notne 
[name iranting], in tho nome of Xoi’s, in tho city of ITiipu (NilopolLs), 
in tho city [ . . . . ], (3) in the city of Ain, in the city of Po-Huh 
(Momemphia), and in the city of Memphis. He has taken posses¬ 
sion of Uie whole West country, from the Mediterranean coast (of 
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JJuiiO) up lo tiJio boundiii'y oity (bofcwccu Upper <uul J^owor Egypt). 
Ifc is aclvanoiiig up tlio riM‘i‘ with nuuiy warriors. The inha¬ 
bitants of liotli pai-ts of Egypt Lave joined theinsolvcs to him. 
Tlie prince.s and lords of the uitios are oko dogs ut his feet. The 
fortres.s(jft arc not shut (against him) (4) of the noines of the South. 
The cities of Meri-Tmu (Mcidftm), Pa-Kelchem-khei)er-Ra (Orocodilo- 
polis, the city of Uasarheii J.,nt the entrance to thePayuin), Pa-Mas 
(Oxyrhynchus), Thekanath, and all the (other) cities of the West, 
have opened thoir gates to him, thioiigh fear of liini. lie turns 
himself to the iiomcs of the East. They open their gates to him, 
namely, the following : IJa-Benuu (the Phoeiiix-city, iripponoii), 
Tni-ut’ai, and Aplirodilopolis. Ho is preparing {(>) to beleaguer 
the city of Heracleopolis Magna. Ho has surrounded it as with 
a ring. None who would go out can go out, }ione who would go in 
can go in, because of tlio uninterrupted assaults. He has girt it 
round on every siile. All tlie princes who acknowledge his power, 
ho lets them abide every one in his own district, as princes and 
kings of the cities. And they [do homage to liiinj (C) as to one 
who is distinguished through his wise mind; his heart is joyful.’ 

And tlie lords and the princes and the chiefs of the warriors, 
every one according to his city, sent continual naessages to his 
Majesty (i.o. Piankhi) lo this effect; ‘ Art tliou thou silent, so as 
not to wish to have any knowledge of the South country and of 
the inland i-egious ? Tefnekht is winning them to himself, and 
finds no one that withstands him. Nimrod, the [lord of Hoi-mo- 
polis Mogno] (7) and pi-ince of Jla-Uer (Megalopolis), has demo¬ 
lished the fortress of Nofrus, and has razed his city with his 
own hands, tiirough fear that he (Tefnekht) should lake it from 
him, in order to cut it off after the manner of the other cities. Now 
he has departed, to throw liimsclf at his foot, and ho has renounced 
allegiance to his Majesty. He is leagued with him like any [of 
the other princes. The lord] (S) of the noiiie of Oxyrhynchus has 
offered him gifts according lo his heart’s desire, of overytliing that 
he could find.’ 

Then his Majesty sent orders to the princes and captains of 
the army, who wore sot over the land of Egypt, (namely) the 
captain Pa-ua-ro-mo, and the captain La-mis-ke-ni, and to all his 
Majesty’s captains, who were set over the land of Egypt, that they 
should hasten to prevent the arming (of the rebels) for Avar, to invest 
[the city of ffermopolis], (9) to take captive its inhabitants, theii‘ 
cattle, and their vessel.s on the river, to let no labourer go out lo 
the field, iior suffer any ploughman to plough, and to blockade all 
that were in the city of Hermoimlis, and to light against it without 
ceasing. And they did so. 
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Thoii Ills Maji'sty sonl lus warriiii’S to ligypt, c'njoiiihi<f ujion 
tlii'iii very voi-y htrk'tly : ‘Tnlco [i-aiv, witt-li, do not ])iiNs] (10) tlui 
uif^lit ill tlic eiijoymont of piny. l!o on tlio alert against the attaok 
(of the ouomy), and he armed for the battle even afar off. If any 
(of the romnianders) says, ‘‘ The army and till' cliariots arc to turn 
to another city: why will ye delay to go against its army ye 
shall fight as he has said. Jt any (of the oni'iny) attimipts to foteh 
his dofouders from another city, (11) turn about to meet tlioni. If 
any of Ihcso jiriiiers should lisivo hrouglil with him, for his pro¬ 
tection, warriors from Marinai'ica, or eomhitants from those faithful 
(to him), iiriii yourselves to fight against tlii'in. As an old hero 
.says, “It avails not to gather together the warriors and numerous 
chariots with tho host liorsi's out of the stalilc, huii, (12) when 
going into the battle, to confess that Amen, the divine, is ho who 
sends us.” When you have arriied at I'hehes, in siglit of (the 
temple of) Apot, go into tho water, wash yourselves in tho river, 
draw yoursolvc.H up at the chief canal, unstring your hows and lay 
aside your weapons before (Ifi) tho Icing (of the gods), as tho 
Almighty. No strength shall the man have who despises him j lie 
makes tho weak strong, and however many tlu'rc he of tlu>m (the 
strongl, tlicy must turn tlioir back before the few, and ho ono (ever 
so weak) j ho copes with a thousand. Hpriidcle youi'selvcm wilii tho 
water from his altars of sacrifice, fall down before him on your 
faces, and speak (M) to him thu.s: “Kljow us the way to light 
in tho shadow of thy mighty arm. Tho peoples that go forth for 
thee shall heat down the euomy iu many defeats.” ’ 

Then they threw thomsolvus pimstrato hoforo his Mnjesl.y, 
(saying): ‘ Is it not thy name that makes our arm strong? Js it 
not thy wisdom that gives firmness to thy warriors ? Thy broad 
is iu our bodies during all our inaroh, and thy mead (15) cjuoiiohos 
our thirst. Does not thy power give us strongtlx and manly 
courage at the thought of thee ? An army is naught, whoso com¬ 
mander is a coward. And who is like unto thee, ? Thou arf. tho 
king wlioso hamls create victory, a muster in the work of war.’ 

Wlion they had gone (IG) down tho river, they reached tho city 
of Thebes, and did all that hia Majesty had conimaiidod. Pro¬ 
ceeding down the stream upon the river, they met a number of 
vessels sailing up the stream witli soldiers, sailors, and oaptains, 
of the best warriors of Upper Egypt, eijuippod with all munitions, 
(17) for tho war against the army of liis Majesty. Then they 
indicted on them a great overthrow. No ono knows tho nuinlinr 
of their prisoners, together with their ships, who wove hrouglit as 
Imng prisoners to the place where his Majesty resided. When 
they had advanced further to the city of Ileraoloopolis Magna, tlioy 
armyed themselves for the'battle. 



(18) Tho following is tlio IHt of tlio piinuos initl kiugfe of Lower 
Egypt: 

Tlio king NiiMiioi), and 
The kuig AuPH’J II: 

Tilt* general SiiAhii \nq, of the city of Biisiii*!; and 
Tlio general T’a-Ajien-auf-ankii, of the city of J\I eiides; and 
His eldest son, who was military eoiiiiiiander of the city of 
Jierniopolis Parva: 

The warriors of the hcrcclitaiy lord Biiic-JiN-isi j and 
TKs oldest sou, tlio goneml (19) Nes-na-ai of the nome of 
Xoia ; 

Tho grand-iuiister of the fiiu-bearera in Lower Egypt; and 
The king (Jasahken, who resides in the city of Biibastis and in 
the city of Uu-n-Jla-nefer: 

and all the priiicos and kings of tho cities on the West side, on tho 
East side, and on the islands between. They had gathered them¬ 
selves together at the bidding of that ono, and they sat thus at tho 
foot of tho great lord of tho West country, tho prince of the cities 
of Lower Egypt, tho prophet of Nit, the Lady of SaVs, (20) and 
tho high-priest of Plali (of Memphis), Tbenekht. 

When they had advanced further, they iiiflioted on them a 
great defeat, greater than ever, and captured their ships upon the 
rivoi*. When the suiwivors had fled, tlioy landed on tho West 
side, in tlio territory of tho city of Pa-Pek. When the earth had 
becoiiio light in the early nioriiiiig (of the next day), the warriors 
of liis hlajosty advanced (21) against them, and army joined in 
battle with army. Then they slow much people of them, ns well as 
their lior.'.os. No ono knows the number of the slain. Those that 
wore left alive fled to Lower Egypt, because of tho tremendous 
ovortlirow, for it was more terrible than over. 

List of ihe i)eople of them that wm'e Idllod; Men [.] 

(22) Tho king Nimrod (advanced) up the river to Upper Egypt, 
because the news had boon brought to him that the city of Her- 
mopolis Magna had fallen into the power of the enoniy— meaning 
tho warriors of his Majesty—who had captured its inhabitants 
and their cattle. Then he came before Hormopolis. But the 
army of his Majesty was on the river at the harbour (23) of 
the Hermopolitan nome. Wlien they hoard that the king (Nimrod) 
had surrounded them on all four sides, so that none could go 
either out or in, they sent a messenger to his Majesty Amen Mleri- 
Piankhi, tho dispenser of life, (to tell him) of the complete oA’er- 
throw which had boon prepared for them by all the forces of his 
Majesty (King Nimrod). 

Then was his Majesty furious against them, Kke a panther, (and 
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siiicl): ‘Thou (lid Llioy Ir'iivi' ('1 1) a r<‘uniant of Llui ai’my of Lowtir 
ligyi>i Kurviviiif', (iiul suH'or to osciipci from tlmm whosoovor would 
osoapc ill orclor to ffivc infonnatiou, that ho mif,dit advanco, so that 
they should not sulil'r death, (hut) luako tlioir csoapo ? T swear, 
as truly as 1 lovo tho god Ila, as truly as I hallow tho god Aineu, 
J. will myself go down tho river; T will frustrate (21)) wliat 
tliat man has done ; I will drive him haok, ovon should the struggle 
last long ; aftor porfoiuning the solemnity of tho eustomary idles of 
the now year’s feast. I will ofler a sacriliee to my fatluir Amcii at 
his beautiful feast; he shall (iolehrate his preeessioii oii tho boauti- 
fnl day of the now year. 1 will go in pnaoii to behold Amen on his 
beautiful fetust of tho Tluibau month (Paophi). 1 will eiiuao his 
image to go foi'th (20) to Apest of lhi“ south on his heaiitiful feast of 
tho Theban month (Paophi), in tho night of the h'ast whioh is esta¬ 
blished for TIioIkss, and whieh the Suu-god Jla llrst instituted 
for him. I will conduct him back to his temple, where he sits on 
his throno. Piut on tho day of tho god’s return, on the second of 
the mouth Atliyr, I will lot tho peojilo of Lowor hlgypt feel tlie 
weight of my Unger.’ 

(27) Tlioii tho kiiig’.s warriors rmnaiiied in Hgyjit. They had 
heard of tlio wrath wliich his Slajesty had conceived against thorn. 
Then they fought against tlio city of l’a«Mas, in the t ixyrhyneliito 
Home, and they took it liho a flood of water. And blx'y sent a 
message to his Majo.sty ; but his heart was not appeased thereby. 

Then they fought against tho very strong city of Ta-tehau 
(now Tehuoh), and they found it (lllocl (28) with soldiers, of 
the best warriors of Lowor Egypt. Then thoy made tho batter¬ 
ing-ram play against it, which throw down its walls. They in¬ 
flicted on them a groat overthrow - no ono knows tho numbers — 
among them (tho slain) was also tho son of the satra]) Tefueklit. 
Then they sent a message to his Majesty; hut his heart was not 
appeased tlicrehy. 

(29) Then thoy fought agaiust the city of Ila-J!emm aud 
broke it open, and tho warriors of his Majesty entei-ed. Then thoy 
sent a message to his Majesty j but his lioart was not appeased 
thereby. 

In the month Tehuti, on tho 9th day of the month, when his 
Majesty had gone down to Thelies, he celebrated the feast of Amen 
in tlie Theban month Paophi. When his Majesty liacl sailed 
(30) down the river to the city of Flonnopelis Magna, ho canus 
forth out of the cabin of his ship, caused the horsc.s to Im harnessed, 
and mounted his war-chariots, tho names of wliioh wore, ‘ Tho fear 
of his Majesty reaches to the Asiatics,’ and * Tho Imarts of all uiou 
fear him.’ When his Majesty had marched on, ho tlmew himself 
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upon tho (3i) liiitei'B of liia Wiirriots, full of wivitli iiguinst UiPiii, 
like the piuitlier, (suyiiig) ; ‘ Arc they not btaiuling llievo ? Kiglit, 
I toll you J TJiis is loitering over my business! The timo is at 
length coino onee for nil to iiinke tho land of Lo\v(‘i' Bgypt respect 
mo.' A migliiy overthrow was inllieteil upon them, frightful for 
the slaughter which they snflered. 

His tent was pitched on the south-west of Iloriiiopolis Magna. 
The city I’omaiiied out off (3:J) continually. A rainjiart was 
thrown up, to overtop tho high wall of tho fortress. Wlieu tho 
wooden structure (raised) against it was high enough, the archers 
shot in (their airows), and tho catapults (lit. slinging innehinos) 
throw stones, so <as continually to kill the people. This lasted 
three days. Then those in Hormopolis had become stinking, and 
had lost thoii' swci't savour. (33) Then Jlcriiiopoh's surivrulorcd 
and supplicated the king of Lower Egypt, and ainbassiulovs came 
out of it and presented themselves with all things good to behold 
- gold, precious stones, garineuts of cotton—(before liis hJajesty), 
who had put on the soi-pont-diadem, in order to inspire respect 
for his presence. Put several days passed before they dared to 
supidicato his Urieus. Then (Ninirod) sent forth (34) his wife, 
the queen and daughter of a king, Ncs-thout-nes, to supplicate 
(ho queens and the royal oonoubinos and tho king's daughters and 
sisters. And she threw herself jwaslrate in tho women’s house 
before tlie queens (saying) : ‘ Pray come to me, ye queens, king’s 
daughters, and king’s si.sters 1 Ajipease Horus, the ruler of the 
palace. Exalted is his person, great his triumph. Cause (35) bis 
[anger to ho appeased before] my [prayer] ; else ho will give [over 
to death tho king, my Juisband, but] (36) he is brought low.’ 
When she had linishod [her speeoli, her Majesty] (37) was moved 

in her heart at tho niipplication of tho queen.(38-00) 

(TAis jmH of the inscription is eiitirrly erased) .(Dl) be¬ 

fore (!) thee. Who is leader 1 Who is leader! Who, when ho is 
led, who is led ... . (52) to thee the boon of living. Is not tho 
swollen stream like an arrow! 1 am .... 

(63) Tho iulialiitants of tho South bowed down ; tho people 
of the North said, ‘ Lot us ho under thy shadow ! If any one has 
done wrong, lot him [come] to [these] (54) with liis peace-offoi’ings. 
This is tho helm which tiu'ns about (like a ship) its governor 
towards him who holosigs (linnocforth) to the divliio pcrsozi. He 
has scon tho lire in ... . (55) Worth naught is tho great man, 
who is adisiircd for his father’s .sake. Tliy lields are full of little 
men,’ 

Then he (Eimrod) throw himself prostrate before his Majesty 
[speaking thus! ‘ Thou art] (56) Horus, the lord of tho palace 
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Will Uioii iiol g)‘,iiil iiu> 1(1 hccomo one of the king’s .soi'Viiii Is, and 
lo ])ay tribute of iny prodnelitms for the U'casury [like those who 
pay contributions] (57) of their pi'oduetions 1 £ will furnish tluMs 

more tliau they do.’ 

Then he on’ered silver, gold, l)lu(3 and giren stoiu's, iron, and 
many Ji'wels. (58) TJioa W!i.s Ihe treasury lilled with llieso gifts. 
He led forward a horse with his right hand, in his left was a 
si.strum, and the striking-plate, was of gold and blue .stones, 'riion 
the king weiit forlli out of (.')!)) his palace, and betook hini.S('lf to 
the, temple, of Tehuti, tho lord of the eii.y of the (>ight (gods) 
(Akhmun, Jlcwinopolis Magna), lie saerilieed o,\:en, ealvu,s, and 
birds, to his father Tehuti, tlu' lord of tli(‘ city of the eight (gods), 
and to th(' eight deities in ilns (GO) t(>niple of the eight deities. And 
tho people of llermopolis ]ilaycd a hymn, and they sting ; ‘ Ilcauti- 
ful is lloruH, who abuhw in (111) his city, the .son (jf tho Sun, 
I’iankhi I Thou inakcst festival for us, as if thou wort the tutelar 
lord of tho nomo of 11 erniopidis.’ 

"When tho king had culeri'd into (G2) bhohoust' of King Nimrod, 
he visiUid all tho chambers of tho king, liis treasury ami liis store¬ 
rooms. And he was emibnit. 

Thou came (G.'l) to him tlio king’s wives and tho king’s 
daughters, and they priiised his Majesty after the inauuor of 
wotneu, but his Majesty did not turn his count(!nanco upon 
(64) thorn. 

When his Majesty visited tho stables and tins studs of foals, lie 
observed that [they had] (65) let them starve, lie said : ‘ ( sw('ar, 
as surely as tho youthful Sim-god lla loves mo, as sundy as f bi-catho 
in life, it is a viler thing to my heart (GO) to lot the horses starve, 
than all the other faults that thou hast ceminitU’d. That thou 
liast laid thy heart haro through this, evidouce is fui'iii.sh('d mo of 
thy habitual views (!). (C7) Hast thou forgotten that tho sliadow 
of God rests upon me ? ’The proof thereof shall not ho waui.ing to 
him on my part 1 (G8) Would that another had done such a thing 
to me, an ignorant man, not a haughty one, ns ho is ! I was horn 
out of my mother’s woiiih, and crwitod out of tho egg of a divine 
essence. I was begotten (G9) by a god. IJy his nauio ! T will not 
forget him in what he has commanded me bo do.’ Then lie ordered 
liis (Nimrod’s) possessions to he a.ssigaod to tho treasury, (70) and 
his granaries to tho property of the god Amou of Apot. 

When the prince of Iteracloopolis Magna, Pof-tot-J5ast, had 
come with his presents (71) to tlio gi'oab house of tlio god-like one 
(Piankhi), with gold, silver, fine precious ston 0 .s, horses from tho 
best of hia stable, thou ho throw himself prostrate boforo his Majosty, 
and spake thus; ‘Plnil ho bhco, Horns, (72) mighby king ! Pull 
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that wavdost off tho l)ulls ! Tlio aby,sa lias swallowed mo up ; I am 
sunk in darkness ; give, me light (7:1) for my coimieiiinuio. T liavo 
nob found a frieiid in ilie <lfiy of udvorMl.y, nor n]u^ that cMinld stand 
in tlio day of l)attlo suvt! time, Okiiig! (71) (‘liiiseawn,y tlio dark¬ 
ness from before ray face. I will lio a servant (to then), together 
with ray subjects of Woraeloojralis Magna, who will pay tribute 
(75) to tby house ; for thou art like tho god Horcinkhu, tho prince 
of tho planets. He is what thou art as king. He does not pass 
aw.ay, (76) thou dost not pas-s away, O king of Uijper and Lower 
Egypt, Piankhi, the over-living.’ 

When his Majesty Inul sailed downwards to the point of (he 
lake region (tho Fayuni), to tho place of the sluice (77) of the canal, 
ho canio to tho city of Pa-Sckhein-khepor-Ra (tho capital of Uasar- 
ken T.), who.se walls wore high and its citadel close .shut, filled with 
tlie best troops of tlie land of Lower Egypt. Then he sent a 
summons to it, saying : ‘ To live in dying is dreadful: (78) thy life 
shall bo [rescutid | from death, if (tbo gato,s) are at oiieo opened. If 
you do not open to mo, you arc counted in tlio uumbor of my fallen, 
foes. It is an affront to a king, to .shut him out bofore the gates. 
Your life will bo good for I hohigh court of justice, good will be this 
day, from him who loves death to him who hates life. (79) [Make 
your decision] in the face of tho whole land.’ 

Then they sent au omba,ssy to his Majesty, to address him thus: 
‘ The shadow of God rests upon thee, thou son of tho goddess 
Nut. He lends thee his hand. What thy heart wLshe.s, that 
forthwith happens. As the word is uttered from tho mouth of 
God, so it comes to pass. Thou art born of God, to boliold us in 
thy hand, fciafe is tho city which is thine, and tho possessions in 
its houses.’ 

(80) Then they threw open all that was shut. Whoever would 
go in wont in, and whoever would come out came out; his Majesty 
did as it pleased him. Thou they came out with a sou of the 
prince Tefnokht. When tho warriors of his Majesty had entered, 
they did not kill ono of tlie inhabitauta. He found (SI) [tljo 
people of tho prince busy] with the officers of the couiii in putting 
seals on his property. But his trea8urie.s were assigned to tho 
(king’s) treasury, and his granaries to the property of liis father, 
tho Theban Aiuou-lla. 

Wlinu his Majesty had sailed down tlie river, he rcnolied the 
city of Mori-Tmu (Moidfim), tho city of Sekar, tho lord of enlighten¬ 
ment. It was shut and nob to be entered, for their intention was 
to fight, and [they had] (82) gathered [many warriors, but] they 
wore afraid of his power, and they (tlm people of the city) had 
shut tlieir jnonth. Then his Majesty scut them a message, to this 
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effect; ‘ Two ways lie liefoi'P yon ; it is for- you to pIioosp. Decirtp 
to open, iliPii you sIihU live; to shut, tlini you nrp flooiiu'd to clpatli. 
lly Majesty does not puss liy miy sliut-u]) city.’ 'I'licMi (Iioy opeued 
foi'thwitli. Ills JMejesty cjitpivd. llo olfpivd (Sd) (a .sircrilLpo to 
tlui] goddess Miiii-lii,' tho .•mllior of nillglitcninnit. Jfe iissimipd 
liis trciisuiy (to his own), find his gcfimifips to the jrrepn-ly of tiip 
god Aiiipn of Api't. 

VVlipn his Alfijpsty hud sailed down tlio rivoi- lo the eily of Tiii- 
tfuii (on tho boi'ders of ir])per and Lowei' h’gyiil), he found the foe- 
ti’pss sliul/ find the ycills full of Wfinioi's of Lower Iflgypt. Then 
they opened the holts find throw themselves prostruto (81) [saying 
to] his Majesty : ‘Thy father hath given then the charge of his in- 
horitaner'. Thou ai-t tho world ; thou art that which is in it; thou 
art the loi’d of all tlnib is upon the cfii'lh.’ When Ids Majesty hail 
set out, a great sacritico wfis offered Ui the gods in this city, of oxen, 
calves, birds, and all things good and elean. Then Iris l.reasuiy was 
assigned to tho treasury, and his granaries to the jn’ejrerty (85) [of 
the god Anten of A pot]. 

VVlien his JMajesty litid reaelied tho city of Memphis, lie sent it 
a summoits to this effect: ‘ Hliut not; fight not; thou setit of tire 
god Hhu from tho boginniitg of all things 1 Whoever will go in, 
lot him go in j and whoever will coino out, let him ootn(‘ out. No 
traveller shall be molostod. 1 wish to rselobralo a Sficridco to tho 
god T’bah, and to tho gods of Memphis. 1 wish to do honmgo to 
tho god 8ekar in his orypl. 1 wish tiO Ifehold tin* god A i)hn-ri‘s-of. 
Thou 1 will proceed down the rivor in peaco. (80) [No Imrm slitill 
befall the inhabitants] of Momphis; lot them pinsper and ho in 
health ; tho ohildrou shall not woep. Look at eaoh several dis¬ 
trict of tho South country. No one- wa.s killed, oxcopt tho impious 
who hlaspliemod tho gods. None hut felons wore delivered up to 
execution.’ 

But they shut up thoir fortross, and sent out warriors to some 
of the warriors of his Mtijosty (disguised) as workmen, luaster- 
inasons, and sailors, (87) [who approached] tho harhourof Motnpliis. 
For at the same time tho prince of Sais liad arrived at tho eity of 
Memphis towards oveuing, having given diroetions to his warriors, 
his sailors, and all the cft])taiiis of his warriors, 8,000 men. And 
he had very very urgently given thorn (the following) directions ; 
‘Memphis is full of warriors, of tho best of Lower J'lgypt. t Tliuro 
is in it wheat, dnrra, and all manner of corn of tlio granaries, in 
abundant measure ; “ all sorts of iiuplomenls (88) [of war are pro- 
pnrodj. Tho citadel [is well fortified] ; tho battlomenis are strong, 

' A form of Sekhot, tho lion-hoadod go(lile.ss. 

“ Ut. ‘in tho inoasarc of an iiiuiKlalton,’ 
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wlicro tlio work is plnunod Y\itli irfcrciico to tlip rivpr which sur¬ 
rounds i(j on the I'inHt. At thnl. jiju t no as,siinlt is ])os.sible. The 
catlh'-liiyrr.s .mi'p full of oven. The troiisiny is provided witli all 
lhal isiK'i'dl'ul, of silver, H<dd, hi-ony.e, woven .slull's, halsain, honey, 
hiiUei-. I Mill MiKiiiU'iim, J will ^\o up their po.s.se.ssioii.s to the 
unchT-kinf'H of the, iSoulh eimnlry. T am (anain) opening their 
territories ; F will he (fiO) | tlieii- deliverer. Only wait duringj the 
clays till niy return.’ 

Wh('n he had nioiiuted his horse—for ho did not do.siro hi.s 
war-churiol —and wIk'u ho had gone down the river througli fear 
of his Maje.sty, the eaHh grew light oi\ (the next) morning vei-y 
early. Tlieu his Maji'sly came to tho city of Mouiphi.s, and he 
landed on it.s north sid(‘, and he found the water roaehing up to 
the walla. Tlu' vessel,s canui lo land (!)0) at the harbour of Alein- 
phis. Then his Majesty saw how strong tho city was. Tho walls 
were high, quite newly Iniill, the iMYttleinents were formed strongly, 
so that there was no moans of assaulting it. Among the war¬ 
riors of his Majesty every one spoke in conversation of all pos- 
sihlo inodes of attack, and every one said : ‘ Come now 1 Let 
us blockade (01) [the city.’ Whoroupon tlio king anid :] ‘The 
soldiers must not make loo many wonls about tlio passage to 
it. Wo will raise tho oiirlh up to its wall; we will fasten wood¬ 
works together ; wo will not uji masts; wo will make a bridge 
of tho yard-arms, wo will roach by help of them to all its parts 
by means of the ladih'rs and (02) [bridges] again,st its north side, 
so as to raise up the earth to its wall. Ko sliiill wo (iud away 
for our feet. 

'J’heu was hi.s I\Taj|(‘.s(y furious against them, like a panther. He 
said : ‘ T .swear, as truly as I love the Sun-god Ha, as truly os I 
reverence my father Amou, I have found that all thm liapiiens 
according Lo tho will of Amen. T3ttl tins ooinp.H from tho fact that 
the people say : (Oil) “ [The, king liad an easy task] with the districts 
of tho Houth. Tlioy opened to him oven from afar.” They do not 
regard Amoii in their lieart; they do not know that what he has 
orclained must liappen, in order that bis presence may show itself, 
and that his power may ho nianire.st. T will come upon them like 
a flood of water. What ho command.s me (94) [that shall luippenj,’ 

Then ho ordored liis .ship,s and his warrions to advance, to fight 
against tho harbour of Memphis. They brought to him all tho 
vessels, all tho barges, all tho passenger-vessels and ships of burthen, 
as many as there wore of thorn. The lauding took place at the 
harbour of Momphis. The foremost landed at the liouses [of tho 
port. {%) The inhabitants of it, groat and] small, wept because 
of all tho army of liia Majesty. Then came liis M.ajnsty in person. 
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to load on tho sliipa, ns in.-iny as thorn were. Tlimi lii.s Majesty 
onlerod lii.s w(in'ior.s ; ‘ T.iko hoed in niicirelins the walls and cntoi-- 
iiif,' the (Iwelliny-lionse.s from (ho river. I'liicli of you, when lie lias 
.set foot on the wall, lot him not roiiiain .staniliii!' in hia jilace. (i)(i) 
[do forwardij], do not iiro.s.s the oummiiiidors hack; Hint nould bo 
niiserahhi to bear. Oiir fortress is tlio Houth country; let our land¬ 
ing-place bo tho KorlJi country ; wc will oatiiblisli ourselves in tho 
city of Maki-taui (a quarter of Momplds).’ 

Then was Momphis taken, like an inundation, and many pnoplo 
in it wore killed or wore brought alivo as pri.sonoi’s to tlio king. 
When (97) [the earth I grow light, on the second day, hia Majesty 
sent people to tho city, to guard tho temples of God. For it was 
of great moment with him, ou account of the supremo holiness of 
the gods, to offer lihatioms of wator to tho chief gods of Memphis, 
and to purify Momphi,s with salt, Iwlsam, and fninkine<‘u.se, and to 
set the priests in their place, upon their feet, llis Majesty wont 
into the house (98) (of rtah], purifying himself with tho holy 
water m tho star ohamboi'. lie ixirformed all that is jiroscribod 
for the king, lie entered tho hou.so of tho god, whore a great sacri¬ 
fice was prepared to his father I’tah of hi.s .south wall, of hulls, 
calves, birds, and of all good things. 

WIiou hia Majesty had entered Ids house, tho inhabitants heard 
ther-eof in all tho districts that lie round about Alomiihis (namely), 
Heri tho town, Poni- (99) nn-auiui, tho tower of Bui, and the village 
of Uiu, They opened their gains, and they lied all at once, without 
any one’s knowing whither they were gone. 

Upon tho arrival of Auputb, and tlio general A-ka-neshu, and 
tho horeditaiy lord Pot-Tso, (100) and all tho princes of Lower 
Egypt, with their presents, to behold the grace of his Majesty, 
tho treasuries and tlie granaries of tho city of Menipliis wore as¬ 
signed to the possession of Amen, of Ptah, and of the company of 
divinities in tho city of Ptah. 

■When the earth grew light, at thO dawn of tho next morning, 
his Majesty proceeded eastward. A libation of holy water was 
poured out to tho god Tmu of Khar-kharaa (Babylon), (101) and 
to the host of divinities in tho temple of Pa-Paul, a grotto, and to 
tho gods there, of bidls, calves, and birds, in order that they might 
grant life, prosperity, and health, to tho king of Ujipor and Lower 
Egypt, Piankhi, the ever-living. 

His Majesty proceeded to On, over the hill of Babylon, along 
the road of tho god Sep to Babylon. Jfis Majesty entered tho 
tent, which (was pitched) on the west side of the canal of Ao. He 
performed his purification by bathing in the middle (103) of the 
lake ICehhu, and he washed his face with tho milk of tho hTun (i.o. 
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wiLli Llio w;itoi' of tlif riuiug Nilu), wliOL’O Iiii is wont lo Wiisli liis 
J'ticc. Jfis Alnjcsly w(‘iit to the siuid-iiill in On, unci oderecl a greuU 
saoi'ilioc on the siuul-hill in On, bofovc the Kuu-gocl ila at his rising, 
of white cows, milk, lialsain, and frankiiieenscs, of the host and 
(103) the most fragi'ant woods. 

Eotuniing and on his way to the temple of the Kun, ho was 
greeted moat wanrdy by the ovci'soev of the house of the god, and 
tho loader of the prayers pronounced the formula ‘ of the keeping 
away of evil spirits from Clio king.’ Tho arrangement of tho house 
of stai's W 11 .S completed, the (illota were put on, lie was purified 
with balsam and holy water, and the flowers wero presented to him 
for tho house' of tho ohalisk (ILv-l’t'iibon). Ho took the flowers, 
a.scended (I O-l) t.lio stairs to tho great window, to look upon the Sun- 
god Ra in tho house of the obelisk. Tlius tho king himself stood there. 
The iirincso was alono. JCo drew hack tbo bolt and opened the 
doors, and behold his father Ila in Uio exalted house of the obulisk, 
and the morning-bark of Ila and tho evoning-bark of Tmu. Tho 
doors wc'ro (thou) shut, tho sc'iiling-clay was laid (105) on, and the 
king himself impressed his seal. Hi' oommandod the priosls (as 
follows): ' [ have satislled myself of the securo closing; none other 
of all tho kings aluvll oiitor any more.’ As bo stood there, they 
throw thomsolves prostrate boforo his Majesty, while they spako 
tlm.y! ‘ May Horus, tho friend of tho city of On, endure and 
increase and never vanish away ! ’ On his return, as he entered tho 
toniplo of Tmu, tlie statue of (106) his father, the god Tmu, the 
creator, tho king of On, was brought in (in ])roces.sion). 

Then cninu the king Uasarkou to behold the graco of his 
Majesty. 

When the earth grew light, at the dawn of the next niorning, 
tho king took the road to the harbour, and the foinniost of his 
ships sailed to the harbour of tho nomc of Athribis. Thei'e a tent 
was pitched for bis Majesty on the south of the place (called) ICa- 
haid on tho oast side of tho (107) nonio of Athribis. 

Wlion tlio kings of Upper Egypt, and tho princes of Lower 
Egypt, all fflio graucl-iuaslors of tlie wholo body of fan-boarers, all 
tbo grand-mastors of tho wholo body of tho king’s gi’andsons, had 
arrivod from the Weist country and from tlio East country and 
from tho islands between, with the purpose of beholding tho grace 
of his Majesty, the horoditaiy lord Peb-lee laid himself prostrate 
(108) before his Majesty, saying thus: ‘ Gome to the nome of 
Athribis ; look upon tho god lihent-Ehothi of the cities ; honour 
tho goddess Kliui; olTer a saorilioe to Horus in his temple, of bulls, 
calves, and bii-ds; enter into my house, I lay open to thee my 
treasury, with tho possossions inherited from my father. I give 

1) D 
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tlii'o {»olcl aflc-r tlic clc.sirfi of thy li(»iu‘l, (109) f^iwu stones, lii'niiuil 
up befoi'o tliy fiice, and niiiiiproiis liorees of tlin, noblest breed out 
of tlio Btalls, tlid b('st fi'inn tbo iirince’s stable.’ 

Wlie.ii lii.s JMajes(,y bad gone into the toiiiplo of I rents Khciit- 
Khelbi a saciilico was offered of bulls, calves, and birds to his 
father, irovu.s-Khout-Khethi, (liolortlof Keiu-ur(Athribis), (Then) 
his Miijesly went iiilo ihe house of the heri'ditaiy lord Pot-T.se, who 
made him a pre,sciit of silver, gold, (110) blue and greon stones, a 
great abuutlanoc of ('very .sort, woven stuffs, cloths of byssus in 
great mimber, beds eoverotl with linen, fraidciiieonso, oil in anoint¬ 
ing-vials, stallions and mares, of tlio be.st of liis stable, lie took 
an oath of expurgation before (IikI, intbe pis'senee of tlio.so kings 
of Upper Egypt and of the grc'at jn-ineos of tlu' bind of (111) Lower 
Egypt—(for) every ono of tlioin (had .said that) ho had hidden 
away his horses and had eonec'ided his ridu's, because they de.sm'd 
that he might die the deiitli of hi-, fatlicr—(and lie .spake thus) : 
‘ An abhorrence to mo is this, that yo d('.sire to ei’ush a servant (of 
the king). JJe well assured, thal the sover('igii is on my side. Your 
talk is an ahhorrcnco to me, that I have liiddi'ii from his Majesty 
tho whole inheritance (112) of tho house of my father. The gold, 
tho golden objeets (sot) with precious stone.s, in all niaimor of 
vessels and rings for the hands, tho goklou nock chains, tho breast 
ornaments coiuposocl of precious .stonas, the talismans for every part 
of the body, the head-bands, tho I'arrings, and all other royal array, 
all the vessels of gold and jewels for tho king’s ablutions,—all 
these (113) I kero oponly presout. Tho studs of byssus and the 
woven cloths by thousands, ai’o of tho be.st from my house. T know 
now that thou art coiitont with them. Go into tho prince’s stable, 
choose according to thy pleasure of all tho lioiw’s whiolievcr thou 
desiresl,’ And Ids Majesty did so. 

And tho kings and tho priucas said to his Majesty ; ‘ Lot us go 
(each) to our cityj wo will open (114) our treasurios j wo will 
select whatever tliy Imart lovotli: w(} will bring to tlu'o tbo host 
of our stable, the most oxcollant of our horses.’ Then his Majesty 
did so. 

This is tho list of thorn : namely ; 

King UjISABkEiV of Jlubastis and Uu-n-Ea-nefer; 

King Auputh of tho oity of Tliont-ram and Ta-ain-la; 

(116) Prince T’A-AiiEif-Anp-AKKn of Mondes and Ta-ap-Ka; 

His eldest son, a lord, captain of Hennopolis Parva, Akkh 
Hob ; 

Prinoo A-ka-ne-siiu of Hobeimytus, of Hebi (Iscum), and of 
felamhud (Diospolis Parva) ; 

i’iince and Goiioral Pa-otekep, of Pa-Suptu and in Ap-cu-An- 
bnliat; 
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(lie) I’riiicc anti Gcnoi’iil IV-aia of UusiiLs ; 

I’rincc and (Icnor.il Ni;s-NA-Km'£ of Xois ; 

Prince niul General Ni?Ki(T-Tlou-N\-hliiENNC of Pa-Ga,i'er 
(Pliaai'oviopoUs) ; 

Pviueo iind General (uimauiod) of Ta Ur (Tain's); 

Prince iuid Gouer.vl (unnainetl) of Beklieu (Ostraeino); 

(117) 3’rophoti of Horns, llic lord of Lotopolis, Put Hoh-sam-taui ; 

Prince TIe-ho-ihsa of the city of the goddess bt'khct, the lady 
of Sa, and of the city of Sekhet, the lady of llesiini; 

Prince T’a-ktii-au of Klicnt-nefor ; 

Prince PA-m-tia of Uabylon and Nilojiulis (in the Iloliopolitan 
noini'). 

They hronghl to him their presents of all good things; (118) of 
gold, silver, (hint' and green stones], of [sinils, bods] covered svitli 

linen, of frankincense, of (119) anointing-viols, of.trfip- 

pings (?) well adapted for the liorses, (1^0) of. 

After this (nicssongcrs) came to his Majesty saying : (121) 
[‘ TJic Icing and general Tefnekht of] tlie city of [Saxs] has assembled 
his [wanuors]. He has raxed the walla (122) [of his oity,J he has set 
lire to [his] treasury, [ho has dod to the islands] in the midst of the 
rivox’, he has strengthexied the city of Mas-di (123) with his warriors. 
Whatever [ho needs] is brnuglit to Iiiui.’ 

Then his Majo.sty ordei-od his soldiers to go fortli (121) and seo 
what had happened, and his body-guards were entrusted to the 
lieroditary loi’d Pot-Iso. Then they came to x’epoi’t to (12.^) his 
Majesty ns follows : ‘ Wo have killed all the peoido that we found 
there.’ Thexi his Majesty gave rcwai'ds to (126) the hereditaiy 
lord Pet-Tso. When the king and genei-al Tefnekht heard this, 
ho sent (127) an ambassador to the place where his Majesty was 
stayixxg, to supplicate his grace thus : ‘ Be of friendly mind I 
T have not behold thy face in (128) the clays of disgroco. 1 cannot 
stand before thy lire. My manhood is in thy power, for tlxou art 
the god Hub in the land of tho South, (thou art) Mentu, (129) the 
powerful bull. If thou settest thy face towards anything, thou 
iixidest no servant (able) to resist theo, so that T Ixetook myself to 
the islands of tho great river. (130) I axu full of anguish before 
thy presence on account of the scnleuor, that tho flaming fire is 
preparing enmity for xno. (131) Is not your Majesty’s heart 
Softened by all that you have done to me? If 1 have been a 
despiser of the truth, punish me not after the xneasuro of my guilt. 
(132) Measured with the balance is the px’oduce in ouncos. Thou 
luist dealt it to mo tlxivefold. The seed is sowxi for thee, which 
was (sown) for xno. Is it thou proper to out down (133) the finxit- 
trees, instead of gathoviixg tlxoin (i.o. tho fruit)? By thy uaiuel 

n I) 2 
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'riiij toilv of tlic'o is in my Imdy, and di,st,rt".s bci'nvo Lhcc in niybonos. 
1 sit not in (]:’)!) Uio iV^tive liiill {lit. tlm chiunlK'i- of mend), nor 
do T ialcc dowji lliu liai'ii. 1 oal biwni for linngor, and I driidr 
wator for (ISb) thirst ovory day, .sinco (lion hast lioard of luy name. 
A shivering is in my bones, niy head is si torn, my garmeids (IHG) 
aro old, in oiflei' that I may appoii.se (ho goddos.s Nit. Long is 
tho meo whieh lias brought ilieo to mo. ^'urn thy (face from) abovo 
on mo who am below. Is it well to (137) torment my exist once? 
Purify tliy aorvaut from his hanglitiness. (Jomo 1 roei-ivo my pro¬ 
perty for thy treasury : (13d) gold and jewels, also the most 
oxeollent of the horses. They may pay for all. (139) Lot a mess- 
•senger .str.iightway come to me. Ijct him elmse away tho ivnguish 
from my lu'art. hly desiro is to go up into a aanetuai’y heforo him : 
I will purify myself by iin oiitli (140) before Clod.’ 

Then Iii.s lifaji'sty sent the leader of the prayi'i’.s, I’ct Amen-nes- 
taui, and the goimral Pa-nr-iVIaa(. nc(i.e. Ti’fiiokh()piesentod (111) 
them with silver and gold, with rolies ami jewels. He went up 
into it .sanotuary. lie prayod to Clod, he (14:1) piiriliisl him.self hy an 
oath before God, speaking thus: ‘ I will not transgress (ho king’s 
command, nor will 1 negh'ot (113) the words of his hlajesLy. 1 will 
not compass harm to any prince witlnmt thy knowlodgo. I will 
behave aooordiug to tho woisls (14 J) of (lu* king, and will not 
transgro.ss wliat ho bus cominuncled.’ With this his Maji'sty svas 
satished. 

Tidings were brought to (1415) his Majesty : ‘'J'ho city of Croco- 
dilopolis has opened its fortress and the city of Matoniiu has 
surrendered.’ 

(14G) Thus no district was shut against his Majissty, of the 
iiomcs of tho South .and of tho hlortli. 'Tho West and tho East 
and tho islands in tho midst had submitted through fear before 
him, and (147) brought their presents to the 2 )lat‘o whore his 
Majesty resided, as subjects of the palace. 

When tho earth grew light, in tho morning, (14d) vewy early, 
there camo the two kings of the South aud two kings of the 
North, with their royal Borpont-diadenis, to worship before the 
presence (149) of his Majesty. With tliom also tho king.s of 
Upper Egypt and tho princes of Lower Egypt, who camo to 
behold the grace of his Majesty, (1150) Their logs wore tho logs 
of women. They did not enter the king’s house, becau.se they 
were unclean, (161) and besides they ate lish, wliioh is an abomina¬ 
tion to tho king. But as for King Nimrod, lie went (J 62) into the 
king’s house, because ho was clean and ate no fish. They stood 
thei’o (153) upon their legs, every oue at the ontmuco of tho king s 
house, 
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Then wore Uio 'ihips 1 idun with silver, gold, broiize, (151) sbufts, 
iind iill the good tilings of Lower Egyi>t, and with ,ill the, products 
of I’liosiiciii .ind willi all the woods of Ihe Holy l_iand. 

When Ilia Majesty s.iiled tip (155) (he riser, Iiis heiirt wtis glad. 
All its hanks lesouudud with umsic. The inh-ibitimts in the West 
and East took their druina (150) to make music at his Majesty’s 
appioach. To the notes of the music they sang, ‘OKing, thou 
Lontiueror ! (157) Piankhi I 0 thou conf[uei-iug king 1 Thou luist 
come and (Iioii hast sinilteu JjOW<>r Egypt, il’hon madest tlie men 
(158) as woineii. The hetirt of thy mother rejoices, who boro (such) 
a son, for ho wlio bega(, thee dwells in ihe valloy (of tho dead) 
Happiness to thee, the cow, (159) who hast borne the bull ! Thou 
sh.alt live for ever in after ages ! Thy victory shall endure, thou 
king and friend of Thebes 1 ’ 

rianklii (Ick-s not .seem to Lave enjoyed his success 
for long. WlicLlier it was llial, Ihe As.syrians again got 
the upper Land or that Tefneklit or his sons rose iij) 
afresh and, supported by the petty kings of tlie lower 
country, threw off the Elhiopian sovereignty,is unknown, 
])ut Nut, tho isucee.ssor of Piankhi, was left in posse,ssion 
of Patoris only, with its capital, Thebes. The war which 
he nnderlook against Lower hlgypt was in constHinence 
of a dream, and seems to have had some temporary 
success, rather from .special circiunstauces than through 
the brtivery of his army. Put he dedicated to the 
fame of this passing victoiy a memorial stone, which 
was found .several years ago on the site of the rnins of 
Napata. The inscription engraved thereon, is accom¬ 
panied by a sculptured representation, consisting of a 
double relief, on the right side of which the king testifies 
his devotion for the Theban Amen-Ea. To the name of 
the king is ajipendod a cartouche on which he is 
designated as Ba-ka-lia. Behind him is seen ‘ the king’s 
sister and wife, the queen of Egypt Ge-ro-a-ro-pi.’ She 
must have been raai’ried a second time to an Egyptian 
of high rank, named Usa-Hor, and have borne a son, to 
whom the inscriptions assign the title of a ‘ royal grand¬ 
son.’ The monuments name him Pet-Amen. 
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Oil tlui left liancl, Iviiii^ Nnl. liiiiiself offers ii breast 
plate whli fliaiiis, as a lalisiiiaii, to llie 'I'lieliau Aiuoii 
‘of tlio lioly luuLiiilaiji’ (tliat is, NupJi or Napata), wlio 
is here represented with a rani’s bead. He is aeconi 
[lanied by ‘ the king’s sister, the cpieen of 'I'a-Xlient 
(Nubia).’ While tins sisUa- of the king is designated 
as ‘ Qncen of Nubia,’ auotliei', who was also a wife of 
IVLeri-Ameu Nut, is called ‘ Qiieeii of Kgypt.’ We have* 
here an example of the distinguished posiliun which the 
women of the Ethiopian court must have ocampied, 

'j’he inscription liegins with titles of honour; and 
the Orimital pomp of rhetoric without a backgi'ouiid of 
facts is here conspicuous. It runs thus :— 

f)n Dip day on wliicli lip wns lni>ngld, fortli lo liglit, lin lippaiiio 
iiSiigodTinu for niniilfind. Ilo is Iho lord of tlio two lioriis, ii 
pnneo of the living, a grput king, who lm,s iakpii possi>.ssion of the 
whole world. Of a victorious arm in tho day of sliiughlnr, of 
piercing look on tho day [of lialth'J, a slayer and lord of tho strong, 
like tho god IMeuln, powerful like a raging lion, prudmit as the 
god Htser (i.c. I’oliuti), beautiful us ho sets foith upon tho river as 
pursuer and achiovor of his pui'ixi.sp, bringing back what ho has won, 
lie gained possession of this laud without lighting ; no one lind the 
power to resist him. 

(.1) In the first year, which was that of his coronation as king, 
(4) Ivis Majesty hud a dream in tho night. Tlmro weri' two ser 
penis, the one on his right hand, the other on his h'ft. When 
]ii.s Majesty woke, ho did not find them. Then sjiako his Majesty 
[Lo tho intorj.)rotei's of di’eani.s]: (f)) ‘ Why has such a thing 
happened to inoi’ Then they explained it to him, spoidcing as 
follows:—‘Tho land of (Ippor Egypt is thine. Thou shalt take 
possession of tho land of Lower Egypt. The doulilo crown shall 
adorn thy head. Tho laud is given to thee in its length and in its 
breadth. Amen, besides whom (6) thoro is no other god, will ho 
with thee.’ 

Ilis Majesty hold a court, sitting on tho throne of Horus, in 
this yeai‘. Wlien his Majesty luul oonio out from tho jilaeo wliovo 
he had been staying, as Horus came out of his marsh, then ho wout 
forth: in [his snito woro| (7) a hundred thousand, who marched 
near him. 
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Jfis ]\Iiijos(,y said; ‘So may tlio, dvoaui ooiiio true’ For thin 
was iudi't’d a lliiiig tliat colnuidwl wiUi his ijur^juiu ; and it, would 
liavo falloii oul, ill, if lie liad d(!.sislud from if. 

When lii.s Majp.sfy liad repaired to the eily of Noph (Napata), 
no 0110 was [with him] (8) ulion he entered it. After hi.s Jlajcsty 
liad visited tin* temple of Amen or Noph, on the holy niomitain, his 
heart was stronythened when he luid seen the Theban god Anien- 
lla on the holy mountain. They prc.scnted him with garlnnd.s for 
the god. (9) Then his Majesty caused Ameii to be brought out (in 
proc'e.s.sioii) from Noph. IJo jircpivred for him a rich saeriGee, for ho 
offered to him wliafc [was acoopfaiblo to] his heart: IlG bulls, 40 jar.s 
of mend, 100 nssos. 

When his Majesty had sailed down the river to the land of 
Upper Egypt, ho wished to behold the goil (10) whoso being Is 
more hidden than that of all the gods (i.c. the god Amen), 

When ho arrived at Elephantine, his Majesty put in at Elephan¬ 
tine. When he, had coino into the temple of Khnoni-Ra, the lord 
of the city of tho now water (i.o. the inundation), (11) ho caused 
tho god to bo brought out (in procc,ssioii). A rich sacrifice was jwe- 
pared for him. IJo ollbrod bread and mead to the gods of the two 
sources. Ho projiitiatod tho river in its hidden cave. 

When his Majesty had sailed down tlie rivor toward.s [tho 
lorritory of the city of] Tliebos, which belongs to Amen, then liis 
Majesty landed (12) before Thebes. When his hfajesty had ontered 
tho temple of the Theban Amcii-Ha, Ihoro came to liim tho chief 
prio,st and the ministens of the temple of Aiiion-Ea, (13) tho 
Thdban god, and they brought him flowers for him whose being 
is hidden. And his Majesty’s heart was glad, when ho beheld 
this house of tlie god. Uo caused tho Theban Aiiien-£a to be 
brought out (in procession), and a great feast was oelobniled in all 
the land. 

(14) Whou his Majesty sailed down tho river towards Lower 
Egypt, then tho inhabitants on tho right and on the left bank 
wore jubilant, groat was tho rejoicing. They said: ‘ Go onward 
in the peace of thy name, in tho peace of thy name! Dispense 
life (15) through all ilie land; tlmt the temples may be restored, 
which are hastening to ruin ; that their statues of the gods may 
1)0 sot up after their manner ; that the revenues may be given to 
tho gods and the goddesses, and tho offoi’inga for the dead to the 
deceased j (16) that the priest may be established in his place; and 
that all may ho fulfilled accorduig to the holy learning ’ (i.o. of the 
1 ‘ituiil). Even those, whose intention it was to fight, wore moved 
with joy. 

When his Maje,sty had come to Momphis, and (17) the rebels 
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QH. tlip sou '3 of I'ovolt) luid made a sally, io light against his Majosly, 
tliMi his IM/ijcsIy iiillic-liTl on thoiu a giv.it .sl.iughtiM', without 
numhoi’. And his Maivsty look l\l(‘ni]ihis, and (‘iiiovorl into Ihc 
tcmjih'of (IS)Vliihof his south null. Ho lui'ii.ii'od a KaiTilico to 
Pliih-Sokar, ho ndoi'C'd Sokhot, whose lovi' is .so groat. Kor th(' 
heart of his Majesty w.is joyful for what his father Amen of Noph 
h.ad done for him. 

And he issued an ordinance, (10) to enlarge [the (einple of 
Ptah], and that .a new hall should ho built for him. No Midi 
Imilding was .seen in (he times of his predeee.ssors. Mis Miijesl.y 
aau.sed it io he Imilt of stones which were inlaid svitli gold. ('JO) 
Its panolling was made of aeacia-wood, (Jl) which was iinpregualed 
with frankincense of tho land of I’lint. Its doors wi'n* of while 
hrass, and (2J) their frames of iron. Hi' huilt for him a second 
hall as an outbuilding behind, wherein to milk his milk (Jll) from a 
numerous herd of IIG goats. No one can count llu* nuniher of 
young calves (2*1) with their niotlicrs. 

WJicn all this was done, his ftiujesty sailed downwards, to tight 
with the piinees of ('J.'i) liower ISgypt, for they had retired within 
thoir walla in orrler [to .ivofcJ hatllej near their (owns, L’t'foro 
these his Majesty spi'iit many days, hut none of tlu'm c.aino out (2G) 
to fight with Ilia Majesty. 

After his Majesty had siiih'd up to Memphis, ho rested in his 
palace, and meditated a resolution (27) with himsidf, to send his 
warriors to seek them. 

[Lefoi-o tho anny set outj, tidings were brought to him, saying : 
‘Tho groat priuoes luivo couio to (28) tho place whern his Majesty 
resides. [What does] our lord Idecide] ?’ His Majesty said, ‘Am 
they come to fight ? Or am they coino to ai'vve me ? In that c.iso 
they .shall live from this hour.’ (29) Tlion spakn thoy to his 
Majesty, ‘ Thoy arc como to aorvo tho great lord, our govi'i'iior.’ 
The king said : ‘ My governor is that glorious god, the'ITiehau Amon 
on tho holy mountain. Tho groat god is giucious io him who eon- 
fosses his namo; ho watches (.80) over him who loves him ; lie 
grants strength to him who docs his will, and transgresses not his 
bidding, llo wlio walks aocordiug to his commandments will not 
stagger, for ho lends him and guides him. It. is ho that speaks to 
mo in tho night (31) of that which T shall see in tho day.’ 

Tiis Majasty said : ‘What they wish oaunot bo transacted at 
this hour.’ They spako hoforo the king : ‘They aro without, thoy 
stand near the king’s house.’ 

When his Majesty had gone forth (32) out of his jpalacc], then 
ho behold these princes, who loarneil to know the god Ra on (ho 
horizon. Ho found them lying prostrate, in order to supplionto 
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bpforo Ills fdpp. Tlin king spoaks : ‘Since tliat, is the tnith, which 
AntPii (h'ci’oc's, (.‘ili) J will act acconiiiig to the |ooiuman(l that ho 
hliall ivnoiil to me], Jvo 1 io know AvJiat will hapiion moans this- 
what (hxl onhiiiis, that .shall come to jiiiss. J swear, as truly as the 
Sun-god lla loves me, as truly as I hallow Amen in his house, I will 
[ciKiuire of] this glorious god (-’U) of Noph on the holy mountain 
Avhi'ther lio stands against me. Whatever ho shall say to me, to 
tli.at let elleot he givtsi by all means .and in every wfiy. Good for 
naught is tin* saying : “ O that I liad wailod with my resolution till 
the next morning which shall arise 1 ” (.‘i5) f am as a servant 

[mindful of his inaster’.s] interest, .sud every workman must knoAV 
what tends to the interest of his Majesty. [Way not. Why] should 
I w.nit for the morning, which comes later? Had T only thy 
power 1 ’ 

Then Ihey answered him and spake thus : ‘May this glorious 
god (;3G) he thy guide and loader 1 ALxy he give what is good into 
thy hand I 'J’urii thyself not away from that which shall come out 
of his mouth, 0 great king, our loi-d 1 ’ 

When Pi-qo-ro-ro, the hoi'oditaay lord anil prince of the city of 
Pa-Haptu, had stood up to speak os follows ! (37) ‘Kill whom thou 
wilt; let live whom thou will j there shall bo uo r proach against 
our lord on account of that which i,s just; ’—thou they rcspoiulod 
to him all togetlier, speaking thus : ‘ Grant us the breath of life, 
for nouo can live witliout (38) it. Wo will serve, him (i.e. Amen) 
as his (iGiiendciils, just as thou ha,st said from the hegiiining, from 
the day when thoii wast made king.’ 

Then was the heart of his Majesty glad, when he had heai'd 
those words. Ho enter) ninod (39) them with food and drinlt and 
all good things. 

After many days had passed in this maimer, and he had im¬ 
parted to them all good things, notwithstanding tlieir groat number, 
then they said : ‘Hhall wo stay longer! Is such the will of the 
great lord, our governor!' Thou spake (40) his Majesty, saying 
thus: ‘ Why ? ’ 'They spoak before his Dlajesty; ‘ We would return 
homo to our eities; wo would care for our iuliabitaiits and our 
servants according to the need of the city.' Then liis Majesty let 
them depart thence (41) (each) to Ms city, and they rauiained in 
life. 

Then the iuhahitants of the Houth sailed down the river, and 
those of the Hortli up the rivor, to the place where his Majesty 
resided, aud Imiught all the good tilings of Upper Egypt and all 
tho riohos (42) of Lower Egypt, to propitiate the lieai’t of his 
Majesty. 

I May tlio king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ihi-ka-Ra, tho son 
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of Iho Kiiii, firoi'i-Aiiiou Kul. ii) liiiii be lioiillli, piwiioriLy, life ! — 
sit C‘ullu’oiie(I ujioii llie hi’iit of lloriis Ini ever ! ’ 

WlicU gives Jill especial value l,o lliis iiiseriplion is 
the inoiilion of ri-([e-fO'ro, the prince of the city of 
Pa-Raplu, who here comes forward anil treats direct 
with the Ethiopian, llis naine appears again in the 
Assyrian account of the campaign of As,siirl)anipal 
tlie sou of Esarhaddon against 'l’ahara((a. 

Xing Nut was not permitted to enjoy for long the 
crown of Lower Egypt. In Ethiopia as in i?gypt a schism 
appears to have bi'iiken ont in tlie reigjiiug family 
which conld only he. decided ]>y arms. 'I'hc statement 
that Nut ‘had gained ^mssession of this land (I'Hhiopia) 
without fighting’ clearly alludes to some such eir- 
cnmstauces. 

With Tuharaija, king of Rlhiopia, begins the latest 
period of the history of Ancient, blgypt. From this 
time the classioaL writers coutiihnto authentic data 
respecting the fortunes of their conloinporarios the 
Egyptian kings. The sovereign jnst mentioned boro 
the Lille of 
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According to the Ajiis-stNic this king reigned moro 
than twentj^-six years. To liiin beloiigml baloris with 
its capital, Thebes, in wldch several moiinmeuts, mostly 
in the form of dedicat.oi*y inscriptions, are memorials 
of his dominion and presence, lie was well known 
in antiqxtity as a couipicror. In the Hihle ho appears 
under the name of Tirhakah; in the classic writers 
as Tearko, Etcarchus, Tarakns, and Tarkus: the 
Egyptian inscriptions know lum simply as the lord of 
Kamit, Tesherit, and Xipkip—^i.e. Egypt, the red land, 
and Ethiopia. 

It is to the cuneiform records that historical science 
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owus the iiiOMt iiaporlaiit olucidaliou of the reij^aiof this 
Icing hi I5gypl, itutl of his vvarn iigiiiiibl the yreiit kiuga 
of Assyria. Jules Oppert was the llvst who decipliered 
the fragmeirts relating to these wars, and brought out 
the connection of their contents with the events in 
Egypt. The subjoined important text is taken from his 
work entitled ‘ Memoire sur les vaiiporls de I’l^gj'pte ct 
de I’Assyrie dans I’antiquitd oclaircis par I’ctude des 
textes cuiidiformes ’ (Paris, 18G9):— 

JllsaORD OF AsanUBA.NIPAI>. 

(J.) Ill my first oxprditioa I wont against Muziir (Egypt) and 
Meliihlia (Moror). Timpiu, tlio king of iMuzurand Ku-n-si (Ethi¬ 
opia), wlioin Asur-ali-idiii (Assarli.Kldon), tho fathor who begat me, 
liait subdued, vetumed out of Ida land. Trusting in his strength 
(/it. hands) ho despised tho commaudments of Assur and Istar, tlio 
groat gods, luy lords. Ifis heart was luirdened, and ho sinned of 
his own will (Hi, of himself). Ttio Mugs, satraps, and generals, 
whom Assivrhaddon, luy father, had set oi'er llio kingdom of Egypt, 
were driven out by him. 

(IT.) They betook thoniselveR to Hinua (Ninoveh). Against such 
deeds my licart was moved and my bile (/tV. liver) was atiiTcd up, 
I numbered luy army and my whole forecs, with which the gieat 
gods had filU-cl my hands, to bring help to the kings, satraps, 
genei'als, and servants, wlio wero expecting my presence (lit. face). 
1 sot forth speedily and camo to tlio city Xarhauit (Canopus). 
When Tarquii, the king of Egypt and Ethiopia, in the city of 
Memphis, heard of tho arrival of my expedition, ho prepared for 
battle his munitions of war, and eoiiuted tho host of his warriors. 

(III.) Tarqun, king of Egypt and Etliiopia, despised tlio gods. 
Tlo put in motion his strength to take possession of Egypt. He 
disregarded tho commandim'iits of the great god Assur, my lord. 
He trusted iu his own strength, and did not obsorve his own 
treaties, whioli my father who begat me had made (with him). He 
came from Ethiopia and entered Memphis, and took that city for 
himsolf. Upon the Assyrians (lit. men of Assur), who were servants 
in Egypt expecting my presence, whom Assarhaddon, my father, 
had sot over tho kingdom in it (Egypt), ho oidorcd his army to 
inflict death, iinprisoninent, and plunder, 

A messenger came in haste to Nineveh and.On 

aooouut of such deeds my heart was moved and my bile was stirred. 
I was incensed, and I ordered, by an inipe.vative decree, the Tartan 
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(gpiiprnl), (lie hiit,iiii>s, with iJio iiicn of tlipir haiulH (?), and iiiy cliiof 

guards, io 'it.irli on an ('\]i(‘dil<ioii lo the liol]).of tlir Icings, 

satraps, and .scrvantH. I ord('n‘d an oxpialilinn lo lu' in.ulo lo 
Kgypt .... (llu’y) wtMili down quickly, and caino to Karliauit. 
Tarquii, (tlai king of) ICuusi, wIkmi ho had heard in tlic city of 
Memphis of the, ajiproadi of my army, iiumlien'd his host to make 
war and hnttlc, ami drew np hi.s army opposite' to my army. 

Witli iiuoc.itions to A.ssnr, Kin (Ihe Moon-god), the gre.it gods, 
my lords, T oidcred tho onslaught of my forces. In a iierce battle 
they put tliem to tiight, and conquered wilh arms the men who 
servi'd him (///. of hi.s service). Ii’ear and terror .seised him, and 
he turned hack. Ife, eseais'd from Memphis, tho city of Ids king¬ 
dom, the place of hi,s honour, and he lied away in .ships to sa\ohis 
life (/£/. .smil). lie left his tout standing and withdrew Idmself 
alone and came to Ni (tho ‘great city,’ i.o. Thohe.s), and gave 
orders to his men of battle (o oinhnrk on all tlu' ships and harks (?) 
that weri' with him, and he commamh'd the man set over the 
harks (?). 

T gathered together tho commamh'r of the satraps of the cities 
beyond tlio river, tho si'rvanla faithful before me, them and thi'ir 
garrisons, their ships, the kings of Ifigypt, the si'rvanls faithful 
before me, and their garrisons and their slaps, in order to drivn out 
Tivrquu from Egypt and lithiopiu, 'I'horo wi'i-o iiiori' of thi'iii than 
before. 1 soiit them against Thohes, tju' city of the empire' of 
Tarquu, tho king of ISthiopio. They went a journey of a month 
and toil days. Tarquu, when ho heard of thi' approach of my army, 
left Thebes, tho city of his empire, and wi'iitp up tho riier. My 
soldiers niiido a slaughter in that city. 

Nikuu (Nooho), Sarludari, I’nakruvu, whom my father had 
made satraps, .sinned against tho commandments of As,siii' and tlio 
groat gods, my lords, and did not keep to thoir treaties (with liiiu). 
They despised tho glory of ray father, and hardened their hearts 
to enmity; they devised a plan of robelliou, and sinned wilfully 
Qit. of themselves) against thoir flesh, speaking liras : ‘ Tarquu 
will not go back from his designs upon Rgypt; ho is afraid, and 
do ye all watch over your safoty (?) ’ They sent their envoys to 
Taniuu, king of Ethiopia, to make poaoo and friendship (speaking) 
thus : ‘ Lot peace he made in our league, and le.ti us ho friendly to 
each other. On this side (i.e, on our part) wo pledge our faith; 
from no other quiu-tor shall there ho a breach hi our allianeo, 0 our 
Lord. They tried to eiitieo into tlioir league tho whole army of 
Assur, the guards of my dominion; they jiroparod what their revenge 
desiral. 

My Judges hoard of their designs, and derided thoir ouimiug. 
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TJicy iiit(!rccplt!d tlioir oiivoys witli tlio hstturs, tiiul pov«(!ivGrl llio 
work of llioir troasoii. Thoy liouncl tlio.sc kings liiuid find foot in 
fotti!r.s. The Juhticc. of Ansur, king of the gods, iviichod tlioiti, be¬ 
cause they had siniird figainst the commaiidincuts of the great gods. 
At their liauds they found what my will had devised for them. 
]\lompliis, SaiK, Mendes, Taiiis—all the cities which they had en- 
tiood to them.sidvos find whioh had foi-uiod intrigues in the desire of 
revenge,—I suliduod with arum, male and foniale, sm.all and great; 

they did not leave in them one,.flx'y brought into iny 

presence. Tims (I spake) : ‘I am Assur-ban-liahal. . . . pcrforiu- 

ing glorious doeds.they dolivorod up in the city Kfirhcl- 

lUfito (“of tlie great niothor,” le. Htiis).’ 

(IV.) About :J0 king.s, afitrap.s, eoiunitinders of the cities, who in 
Egypt bad obeyed my ftither before me -all those kings 1 gtivc over 
to the hand of Naliu-sezihanni, who wfiitoil in uiy pn'scnco (yoiiifi 

linos are wanting).of Assur, of bstar, of tho gods my lords 

.I nitido ti groat slaughter of his army.ovor his 

army Ntihii. 

Nikuu (Neulio) was soiml with great terror of my Majesty. 
JIo loft his gods ill the city of Mouiphi.s, and flod, to save his life, 
to the middle city, Ni (Thebes). I took tliat city, and placed my 
finny in it. 

Ni-ku-n, king of Mompliis and Safe, 

Har-lu-cla-ri, king of Tanis, 

Pi-sa-aii-lui-ni (I’li-sen-Hor), king of Na-fithu-u (Na-athu, Natlio), 
Pa-ak-ru-ru (Pa-qror), king of Pa-Ha-ptu (I’tistipt, in tho Arabian 
noiiie), 

Pu-uk-ku-iia-an-ni-pi (Ilok-eu-iiifi), king of Ila-at-hi-ri-bi (Ha-ta 
hir-ab, Alhrihis), 

Na-ah-ki-o, king of Hi-ni iii-si (Khiuoiisu, lloraolcopolis), 
Pu-tu-bas-ti (Pof-Lot-JJast), king of Ztimi (T’aan, Zoan-Tanis), 
U-iia-mu-iiu, Ifing of Wa-at-hu-u (Ifatlio), 

ITfir-si-o-su (lIor-se-T.so), king of Zah-an-nuti (Thohnuti, Seheimy- 
tus), 

Pu-u-iu-ma (Pamtii), king of Bi-iii-di (Biudid, Mondes), 
Shu-shi-iii-(iu (Shasliaiuj, Sesonehis), king of Pu-si-ru (Pa-Usiri, 
Busiris), 

Ttip-na-akh-ti(Tefuokht,Tnophaohlhus),kiugof Pu-mi. . . (Pa-HTub, 
Momemphis ?), 

Ihi-uk-ku-na-an-ni-pi (Bok-on-nifi), king of Almir (On ?), 
Ipti-har-si-o-su (Pct-.lIor-sQ-lBo), king of Pi-Ka-at-ti-hu-ru-un-pi (Pa 
. . . ITor-eii-pa), 

Na-ah-ti-lm-ru-an-shi-nx (Nekht-]lor-iia-shemm), king of Pa-Sap-ti- 
lui-ti), ’ 
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Du-kur-iii-iii-iii (niik-on-riiii-P, IWoliovih), kiiiif of P,i-Ali-nu-ti, 
ai-ha-ii (Zichiiiu, 'J’tichos), kin** of Hi yji-a-tii (Hiiiiii, Lycopolis), 
Lii-nii-iu-tu (Nii-li-inoih, rji-iiiii-notli—Nimrod), king of lli-niu-iii 
(IChmuuu, IJrrmopoli.s Afiigna), 

Ig-pi-nifi-tu (I’wimuli), king of Ta-i-iii (TLiii, Tliinis), 

Ma aii-ti-mi-iiii-lii-o (A1 oiiLu-rni-lm). king of Ni (Nina, I'IipIx'k) ; 

tlipsc (air the) kings, eoiniuaixlovH, hatraps, wlio in I'igypt had 
obeyed my father, (Imt) who on account of ilie arms of 1’iirqnu iiad 
forgotten their allegiance. T larught them back to their state of 
obedience. I reeovc'M'd (or, rostori'd) I'igypt and Kthiopia, which 
my father had eoiuiuercd, T strengthened the garrisons more tliau 
ill foriuer days; F surrounded them witli difidies. With a great 
tirasurc and splendid booty I returned safe to Nineveh. 

Afterwards those kings, whom I had subdiieil, sinned against me 

and broke the connnaudments of the, great gods.They 

revolted, and tlioir heart was hardened in wiekeduess ; they plotted 
tlio artiiices of rebellion ; they sinned wilfully, (saying) : ‘Tarquu 
will not go back from his dosigiis upon hlgypt; he is afraid. Do 
yo all watch ov(>r your own safety.’ Tliey .scut envoys io Tarijuu, 
king of Ethiopia, to make peace and Mendship, saying ; ‘ Fji-t there 
bo peace in our alliance, and lot us he friendly to one niiothor. 
Oil our part wo pledge our faith, and wo give as security the land 

.tho city.Nover shall thoro bo a desertion in our 

alliance to auy other party, 0 our lord.’ Tlw' army of .Vs.syria, the 
support of my doniiniou, they tried to sodiico to their league ; they 
prepared for their desired revenge. 

My judges ’heard of thoir puriiose. They iiiti-rcoptisl their 
envoys and their letlors, and perceived the works of Oieir tnsison. 
Tlioy seized these kings, and hound them hand and foot in iron 
fetters and iron chains. Tlic vongeanco of Assur, king of tho 
gods, reached them, and, because they had sinned against tho com- 
niandnionts of tlio groat gods, they oxperinncod at their hands what 
my will had devised fur them. L'ldio city of Mcmiihisl, tho city 
of Sal’s, Mendes, Tanis, and all the cities whioli they had led away 
with them [I took by storm], (putting to death) both groat nud 
small. 

According to Oppert’s view, here followed tlio 
account of the coii(|uost of Egypt, the return of Ta- 
haraqa, his death, and the flr.st (jx])l()il,s of Ilia aucco,a.sor, 
Urdiunaneh, w^ho succeeded in re-cioiiqiieri’Dg Kainit, 
wliile he advanced as far as Lower Egypt. Thebes 
was still his capital, Sardaiiapalus marched agaiust 
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Egypt tlie second time, and defeated tlie aniiy of Urda- 
maiieli. 

[M. Oppei't’s comments upon tliis are too interesting 
to be omitted; lie says (p. 72):— 

The thivtoeu lines which follow rehitn the iirst cainpaigu of 
Sardfiiiapalus to the end. This part is, in general, too mucli muti¬ 
lated to enabh' us to give the teiit; but wo find that Taharaqa 
comes to Thebes, and conquers it again. Neeho, now a prisoner in 
Assyria, obtains his pardon from Sardanapalus, and returns to 
Egypt; tho Ninovila king giving him presents with the view of 
detaching liim from the Ethiopian. Necho makes his entry into 
Sais, and changes its name to Kar-Bel-iniite (lord of the two 
regions). But an Asiatic governor watches over the Egyptian. 
Meanwhile n non oi Necho, who also receives an Assyrian name, 
Nahu-sezibani, is raised to the kingdom over the city of Maharil>a, 
which is likewise honoured with an Assyrian name, Liniir-patisi-Asur, 
i.e. ‘ which the lieutenant of Asur governs.’ The name of Nabuse- 
zihani is found in Jeremiah xxxix. 13, pttt’OJ Nobo, deliver mo I ’ 

I’his inscription gives the complete sequence of the historical 
events. It alone gives an account of tho first capture of Thebes by 
tho Assyrians. This event, which the cylinder doubtless set forth 
with fuller details, was the result of tho Ethiopi.an intrigues after 
tho death of Assar-haddon. Taharaqa, in violation of the treaty, 
hud killed, iinprihoned, and spoiled the As,5yi‘ians who were left in 
Egypt. Hardanapalus marches against him, and joins in battle 
with him near tho city of Karlxinit. The Ethiopian, who had 
('slablishud his residence at Mi'mphis, retreats on 'fl.’liebos, whitlier 
tho Assyi'ians pursue him. Tho Assyrians, after a forty days’ 
march, reach Thebes and massacre its inhabitants. 

Tliis part of Lho first campaign wa.s contained in tho lost portion 
of the cylinder. After lho retreat of Taharaqa, Sardaiiapalus defeats 
Kocho, and then follow the events forming the narrative which is 
preserved. 

The groat document (No. II. above) tells us nothing about the 
sequel of this campaign. ’Dieu the doouinont a (No. 111.) continue,s 
th(' war of Hardanapalus against TJrdamaneh, which wo shall lulato 
presently. Scarcely is Egypt pacified, when Taharaqa dies, and his 
step-son (his wife’s sou) Uvdauianoh succeeds him. This king 
invade,s Egypt, and forces the Ninevite king to try the fortune of 
war a second time, Urdamaneli hod penetrated as far a.s Memphis, 
whither SardanapaluB marches Lo attack him. Hero is the sequel 
of the inscription, after a chasm of about 30 linos ;— 

’In ... of my expedition 1 dii'ccaed , . . my uiarcli, Ilrda- 
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juiiiicli liciU’cl of ilic .•itlvfiiKM’ of my cxpudil ion ’ /md st; fortli, fis in 
the texl, No. IV.] 

lll't'Olin OF ABhtlllllAXIl’Alj CON'l’lXUHl). 

(V.) Urcl.'imuiioh hciird of the jwUmifO of iiiy OAix'dilioii. He 
[lo.st?] Wo loliliii (Aloioo) nml Usyid-, oluiiiloiiorl Almiijdii.s, ■■nul 
llotl to Tliobes iosnv(' Ids lifo. Tlickiiiji's, comiimiiiliTH, mid ,s;itnipH, 
wlioin T hiul oslablislind in Hffypt, fiuiio to nio mid kis,scd my foet. 
1 diiwtod my iinnvli in jmrsuit of (//V aftor) Ui'danmnoli. I cmuo 
to ThebOiS, till'city of Ids doiniidoii. lie saw llio .strim^^th of my 
army, juid loft Tludic.s (and) Hod to tlio city of Kijikip, Of that 
wlioh'city, willi 1 hanks<>ivin;> (o (lit. in adoration of) Assur and 
Istar, my hands took tlio ('(mnih'tt' ]K)sK(',s.sii)n. Kilvor, jjold, niotals, 
stones, all tlio tivasuii'S of its paltu-o what soever, dyoil ^'ariiiont.s of 
boiDin and linen, f'veat horses (elephants 1 Ojipert), men and women, 
great and siimll, works of mhiili (hasalt?) nml marble, Iheir kelal 
and iniinzas, tho gates of their jiiUace, their ... 1 tore, away and 
carried to Assyria. 1 made spoil of [Iho aid mills of t!ieland| 
without numher, and |earriod them forthj in the ndilst out of 
Thebes. ... of my weapons . . . T caused a eidaloguo to he mado 
[of the spoil], 1 returnod in safety to Nineveh, the city of my 
doniiiiion. 

Tile first linos of iiuotlior tlocuinc'iit, whioli slaiicl in 
iinmediatft conncclion •willi tlie inseviptiou No. III., 
present ■unfovtnnately great gaits Llirongk oklitoration. 
According to Oppurt’s rctscarclies, they contained Lite 
eiiumeration bf tlie trikntos and the hooly, which the 
king of Assyria had (jarriod away out of Mgypl, as 
w'dl as the account of the end of the campaign. 
Sardanapalus iucreaserl tho trihnie imposod by his 
father, and set up Necho’s son, Nabn-sc/i-baiini, as 
governor of tho wesloru distvitjts of Mahariba (f) and 
Limirpatesi-Assur. Then die death of d'irhakah is 
touched upon, atid the king continues liis record as 
follows:— 

(VI.) The fear of tho terror of Assuruiy lord carried off Taripiu, 
king of Ethiopia, and his do.stiiu>d night came. Urdiimauoh, tho 
son of his wife, sat upon tho throne, and nilod tlu' land. He, 
brought Ni (Thebes) under his power, and collected his strength. 
He led out his forces to make war and battle against my army, and 
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he iiiarcliecl forth {lit. rtirroterl his step). With the invocation of 
Aaaur, Sin, and tlie groat gods, my lords, (my w.arriors) routed him 
in a groat and victoriou.s hattlo, and Ijiolco his pritle. Urdamaueh 
fled alone, and entered Thebes, the city of his kingdom. 

In a march of a montli and ten d.aya through ini ricate roads 
(my w.aiTiors) pursued him up to Tliehea. They attacked that city 
and razed it to its foundations, like a thunderbolt. Gold, silver, 
the treasure of the Ifxnd, metals, precious stones, stufls of heroin and 
linen, great horses, men male and female . . . Inigo apes, the race 
of their mountains—without number (even for skilful CQiintcrs)— 
they took out of the midst of the city, and treated as spoil. They 
brought it entire to Nineveh, the city of my dominion, and they 
kissed my feet. 

We have here set before ns a reinark.ihle portion 
of the history of Eftypt, iu this case not according to 
an Egyptian version, but in the contemporaneous 
description of her enemy. In the year B.c. 680 
(according to Oppert) Sennacherib, king of Assyria, died 
and Esarhaddoii reigned in his stead. Towards the 
end of his reign (cir. 070) T^iarhaddon attacked Egypt, 
defeated the reigning king of Ethiopia and Egypt, 
Taharaqa, and set up petty kings and satraps in the 
land from the northern sea-board to the city of Thebes. 
The king on his return out of Egj'^pt had an immense 
memorial tablet constructed on Uie surface of the rock 
at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, near Beyrflt, as a 
monument of his victory over Tarquu. Henceforth 
Esarhaddon styles himself king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt and Nubia. 

Scarcely had this king died (b.c. CG8) when Taharaqa 
broke the treaties, seized Memphis, and made a league 
with several of the under-kings who had been acknow¬ 
ledged or set up by Esarhaddon for driving the 
Assyrians out of Egypt. At the head of the petty kings 
stood Nikuu of Meiujjhis and Sa’is, Sar-lu-da-ri of Zi’nu, 
and Pa-ak-ru-ru of Pa-Sajitu. The Assyrian satraps and 
other adherents of the late king were driven out, and 
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fled to Nincveli for protection and help to punisli King 
Taliara([M. vlbSurlAnuipal, the >son of I'isarliaddon, who 
had nieanwhile boon cromied king, nuu-cJiod against 
Egypt Avitli a hii’ge army. 'I'lie farthcM' details are 
jdaced before ns with all noedfnl clearness in the dupli¬ 
cate records of the cuneiform inscj'iptions. 

Tn tlicse events a coiis])icuoiis part was played by 
the Jdng Niknu, or Neku (Nccliao, Necho, Neco), of 
Sa'is and Memphis, tli(‘ son of that, 4'cfuekht who had 
opposed so long and obstinate a resistance to the Ethio¬ 
pian king Piankhi. Oarried in fettei’s to Niiu'veh, he 
siicceedcd in obtaining pardon from Sardanapalns and 
liis renewed establislinient as petty khig of tSai's and 
Mem])his. Of his violent cud, according to the Greek 
accounts, the inscriptions give us no inibrination. 

A thick veil (ovei’s the ensuing limes, in which the 
Ethiopians occu])y the for(‘gi’ound of Egypt ia)i history. 
Taharaqa, Piankhi (with his oft-named wife, Aineni- 
ritis), Shabak and Shabatak—all appear as coutein- 
poraiy, and are frequently introduced in connection 
with each other. Their family relationships are set 
forth with all exactness in the Genealogical Table facjing 
p. 325, Tf we might give credit to the lists of M aiietho, 
they would seem to have reigned in succession over 
Patoris, whose capital, Thebes, retains manifold evi¬ 
dences of their presence; but -sve are unable to find 
anything in the monuments to confirm this succession. 

Upon a mutilated statue of King Bhabatakh at 
Memphis, a brief inscription calls the Pharaoh thus 
represented Miptali Shabatak. But the latter name 
has already in ancient times been rendered half illegible 
by chisel-strokes, obliterating the name of a usurper of 
the throne. » 

At Thebes, the memorials of King Taharaqa and of. 
an Egyptian under-king have lasted the longest. The 
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former had given liberal tokens of Iris regard for the 
■sanctuary of Apis by buildings and presents. The latter 
had re-established the festivals of the gods after the 
ancient usage; provided the needful sacrifices; set up 
statues of the gods (after the Assyrian model), and built 
the sacred barques ; renewed tlie parts that had fallen 
into ruin, even to the enclosing wall; and caused the 
sacred pool and the canals to be lined with stone from 
the bottom. He also served Taharaqa as his faithful 
counsellor and hc‘l 2 )er. 

This man was the eminent Egyptian Meutu-em-ha, 
a son of Nes-Ptah, priest of Amen, and his wife Nes- 
Khonsu. Mentu-eni-ha was fourth prophet, and finally 
second prophet of the Tlieban Amen, and, like his 
father, a governor of Niaa (Thebes), At the same time 
he is mentioned in the inscriptions as the ‘ chief of the 
governors of Pat oris.’ Tliere must have been some 
special reason for his high distinction in the Thebaid, 
since he himself relates how ‘ [he] had smitten the 
enemy in the nomos of Patoris,’ 1 recognise in him 
(as I have said) a faithful ally and friend of Taharaqa, 
who invested him with the government of the country 
named above. 

He is introduced into the list of tlie petty kings, as 
lla-an-ti-mi-an-hi-o, Bar of Niaa (Thebes)—a tolerably 
faithful transcription of the Egyptian name, Mentu- 
em-ha. 

In the son of Taharaqa’s wife, Urdamaneh, as the 
Assyrian text calls liim, is certainly preserved the name 
of the king, Endamen, who is referred to on the 
Egyptian monuments. 

In the Genealogical Table facing p. 325 he is inserted 
as the secioud king of this name, inasmuch as his grand¬ 
father, Eudamen L, is described as the father-in-law of 
Pef-tot-Bast, the ‘general’ and afterwards ‘vassal’ of 

:ti n 3 
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Viaukhi, and heiioe he belongs (o a considerably earlier 
geiieraliou. 

At lenglli r.samlliek T.—the gi'cat-grandsoii of 
Tefnokht, the of Piaiikbi—comes to the fore¬ 

front of the history, as the deliverer of his country 
from the condition of the Dodecai-cliy—the iiame 
which the Greeks chose to describe that ptsiod. llis 
marriage witli iJie Ethiopian Iieiress, BlH*]j-eu-apct—a 
daughter of King Piankhi, and his beautiful ciueen 
AnicniritiR—restored peace to the distracted relaliojis 
of the i-oyal siujcession. Regarded in this light, the 
founder of the 1 ’went 3 '-sixthDynasty ajipears practically 
as the reconciler of all rival claims. 'J'he dangliter of 
the renowned ([ueen of Cush and Pat oris, in giving her 
hand to the petty king of Ba’is, brought Paloris as a 
weddiug-gift to hei‘ lin,sl)aud; and thu.s lOgj'pt was 
again united into a great kiugdoin. 

The splendid alabaster statne of Amenirilis, which 
was found at Kaniak and now adurjis the rooms of the 
Egyptian Museum in the fitzeh L’alace, near Cairo, is a 
most important memoriid of that age. 

Upon it are inscribed these words :— 

This is an offering for tho Tholmn Anion-Ha, of Apot, to the god 
Mentu-Rn, tho lord of Thebes. 

May ho grant ovorythiiig that is good and 2 >uro, by wliioh tlie 
divine (natuic) lives, all that tlio heaven bostoivs and tho earth 
hriiigs forth, to tho ]jriucQ,ss, tho most pleasant, tlio most gracious, 
the kindest and most amiable quoen of [Jpper and Lowor Egypt, 
the sister of the king [SaboooJ tho over-living, tlio daughter of the 
deceased king [ICashU], tho wife of tho divine one— Amrniiutis. 
May she live! 

Upon the back she is represented as saying amo}ig 
other things:— 

T ivas the wife of tho divino ono, a bonefactross to Jior city 
(Thebos), a bounteous giver for hor land. 1 gave food to tho limigry, 
drink ti) the thirsty, clothes to tho naked. 
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B.O. (MifS-MS. 

DYNASTY XXVT. 

Tiir monnmcnta now l)ecome more and more silent. 
Tlie Ijejiutilul old capitals Meinpliis and Tliebes were at 
this time hi ruins, or at ail events depopulated and 
deserted, and the strong bulwarJc of the ‘ white citadel ’ 
of Memphis alone served as a refuge for the persecuted 
native kings and their warriors in times of need. The 
Persian satraps dwell in the old royal halls of the city, 
and they, after a short interval, took up the part played 
by the Assyrians, and gave Egypt her final death-blow. 
Although, by his sage nicjisiires, Psamthek I. succeeded 
in gaining the throne as sole king, for himself and Ms 
descendants, and though Uie monunicnls, from the 
ruins of Sais to the weather-worn rocks of Elejihan- 
tine, show traces of the rule of the Pharaohs of the 
Tvrenly-sixth Dynasty, the old splendour was gone. 

The city of Sais, at this period the capital of 
Egypt, in whose temples the goddess Nit was invoked, 
stood near the sea, and was easily accessible to the 
Greek and Persian foreigners. When Alexander the 
Great entered Egypt Sais in its turn became deserted 
and forlorn. The new capital of Alexandria—^whioh 
is called ‘ the fortress of the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Alexander, on the shore of the great sea of 
* J'or Table of Kings see p. sxvii. 
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the Io?nnns (Eacolis)’—succeeded lo the inhevitauce of 
Thebes, Memphis, and Sais, assuredly not for the wel¬ 
fare of the Egyptians. All that they lost, all they were 
doomed to lose, turned to the profit of the young and 
energetic world in the North. The city grew with 
incredible speed; her foundations were laid from the 
destroyed temples and monuments of Sai's, which found 
a new destination in the construction of the royal 
])alaces, temples, fount ains, canals, and other public 
vsorks. In short, Alexandria became one of the capitals 
of the woi’ld. 

From this epoch the monuments are al)Solutely silent, 
and there are only isolated inscriptions to be found here 
and there, containing peqjctual songs of woe. Hence¬ 
forth the source of oiu- knowledge is the inquisitive 
Greek, who, travelling in the Nile valley, gathered his 
information from ignorant iuterpvctors. 

The art of this period is distinguishc'd by a peculiar 
beauty, in which we cannot fail to recognise Greek 
influence. An extreme neatness of manipulation in 
the drawing and lines, in imitatiozi of the best epochs 
of art in earlier times, servos for the instant recognition 
of the work of this age, the fineness of which often 
reminds one of that of tho seal-engraver. The little 
statues holding a shrine of the Saile dignitary Pa-Tebhu, 
the monument of Ut’a-Hor-resenet in tlic Vatican, and 
many small objects which now enricli the collection in 
the Glzeh Palace, besides numbcidess statuettes in 
bronze, furnish specimens of the refinement and deli¬ 
cacy of the artists’ work di^ring tho period now in 
question. The return to the good old times is proved 
by monuments, not few in number, upon wliich the 
representations, both of lifeless objects and of living 
creatures, standing out in relief upon a flat surface, call 
to remembrance the masterpieces of the old kingdom. 
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The sLouc (loor-pogLf) of the dale of Pisaiulhok-ncfer- 
sem found in the dehi'ift al Mitraheny reveal Lho aucieiit 
Memphile style iHJvivcd after a lapse of 4,000 years. 

To the old Egyptian tlicology and the esoteric tra¬ 
ditions of the priestly schools a new contribution ap¬ 
pears to have been made, modelled closely after the 
Grasco-Asiatic pattern, which was far fi'om harmonising 
with the time-honoured wifidom taught in the temples. 
Besides the established pantheon there now appear 
upon the nioiiuinents monstrous forms, demons and 
genii, of whom the earlier age with its pure doctrine 
had scarcely an idea. Itkorcisras of the demons formed 
lienceforth a special science, which was destined to 
supersede the old and half-lost traditional lore of past 
ages. Tlu' demon-song of ‘The aged man who re¬ 
gained his youth, the hoary one who beciime young,’ 
the exorcisms of Tuhuti and the powers of witchcraft 
in league with hun, are the favourite themes which 
cover the moiimnonts of this remarkable time of tran¬ 
sition. A priest Ankh-Psainthek, a son of the lady 
Thent-nub, fiiuls an ancient writing in the temple of 
the Mnevis-bull of Heliopolis, in the time of King 
ISTekhl-Hor-hcb, and forlhwilh a whole stone is adorned 
with indescribably fine inscriptions and figures—a 
iniique work of art, which now forms the most remark¬ 
able on lament of Prince Metlernich’s collections at 
Kbnigs worth in Bohemia. 

All the walls of the sanctuary in the temple of Amen, 
founded by Darius I. in the Great Oasis of El-Kliargeh 
(the ancient ITibis), are covered wiUi demoniacal repre¬ 
sentations, the explanation of which is little aided by 
the annexed inscriptions. Their origin goes back to the 
same king, Neklit-Hor-lieb. The last Egyptian king, 
Hekht-neb-ef, earned the cheap reputation of an exor¬ 
cist, Ho was a famous magician, who left Egypt and 
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iled into Ethiopia, laden witli ncli treasures—^uever to 
return! 

A (lood of light has been thrown on the chrono¬ 
logical j'clations—to tlic very day as well as year—of 
the several reigns of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, since 
the discovery of the Apis-stelas in the Serapenm at 
Memphis. 

Subjoined is a translation of the most important of 
them:— 

Taut,ct J. 

Yoa,r 20, inontli Mosori, iL-iy 30, umlor tlio reign of Ffing 
Psamtliok L, tlio Majesty of tlio living Apiq di'parlocl to Iioaven. 
This god was carried in peace (to liis hurial) to the heautiful lainl 
of the West, in tlie year 3J, inonlh P/iophi, day 35 ; liaviiig been 
horn, in the 30Lh year of the king of Upper Jfigypt, Taharaqa ; and 
after Imving been inaugurateil at Moniphis in tho month Phar- 
raulhi, on day 9. (Tlio total) makes 31 years. 

TABIiKl’ IT. 

After the full name of King Psamthek T., we 
read ;— 

In tho year 52, niidor tho reign of this god, information was 
brought to his Majesty : ‘ Tho tcmplo of thy father Osiris-Apis, 
with what is therein, is in no ohoico condition. Look at tho .saorod 
corpses (the bulls), in what a stato they aro 1 Decay has usurped 
its place in thoir chambers.’ Thou his Majesty gavooidors to make 
a renovation in his tomplo. It was made more beautiful than it 
had boon before. 

His Majosty caused all that is dun to a god to bo performed 
for him (the deceased bull) on tho day of his binial. All tho 
dignitaries took the oversight of wliat had to bo ovorsoen. Tho 
saorod coi’pso was einbaluicd with spices, and tho coro-cloths wore of 
byssus, the fabric becoming for all the gods. His ohamboi’S woj’o 
panelled with ket-wood, sycomore-wood, acaoia-wood, and tho best 
sorts of wood. Their carvings wore the likouossoa of men in a 
chamber of state, A courtier of tho king was appointed specially 
for the office of imposing a contribution for the work on tho mner 
country and the lower country of Hgypt. 

As Mariette has already proved, Psamthek I. was 
the founder of a new gallery and new sepulchral 
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chambcra (wUli paiuillcd wootlwoi’Tc, aa the iuaojiption 
informs us) in fcJie siibterriiuoan necrojjobs of the 
sacred Apis-bulls. This was done, according to the 
above iusci'iptioii, in the 52nd year of his reign, on the 
occasion of the burial of a bull who died at that time, 

TAiti.isT rn. 

Year Ifi, montli Klioiakli, day KJ, under the reign of ICiug 
Neku, tlie om‘-living, tho frioud of Apis-Osiris. This is the day 
of tho burial of this god, nud of tlio arrival of this god in peace 
into tho nethei- world. 3 Lis interinoiit was accomplished at his 
burial-placo in his holy house iu the Liliyan Desert near Memphis, 
after they had fullillod for him all that is cnstoiuary in tho ohambers 
of purilie.itioii, as lias lioen {lone from early times. 

He was horn in tho yi'ar 53, iu iho month Mekhir, on the 
19th day, under tho roign of King Psaiuthek I. Ho was brought 
into tho teinplo of Plah (of Memphis) in the year 54, in the month 
Athyr, on tho 12tU day. His union witli lifo took ])lace [in tho 
year 16,] month Paoiihi, day 6. The whole duration of bis life 
amounted to 16 years, 7 montlia, 17 days. 

His Majesty King Neku IL supplied alHho costs and everything 
else la splendour and glory for tliis sublhue god. Ho built his sub¬ 
terranean tomb of hno white limoslone in wcll-wi’ought workman¬ 
ship. Tlio like of it was never done before. 

Tablet IV, 

Year 12, month Payni, clay 21, under tho reign of the king 
IJah-ab-Ha (TToplu’a), tho frieiul of Apis-Osiris, the god was carried 
in poaoo to the good region of iho West. Ilis interment was accom¬ 
plished iu tho West of the Libyan Desert near Memphis, after they 
had fulfilled for him all that is customary in tho chambers of 
purification. Tho like was never done since tho early times. 

This god departed io heavon in the year 12, month Phormuthi, 
day 12. Ho was born in the year 16, monih Paophi, day 7, 
under tho reign of King Noku II., tho ever-living. His introduc¬ 
tion into the temple of Ptah took phice in tho year 1, month Jipiphi, 
day 9, under the reign of King Psarathek IT, The full lifo-time of 
this god was 17 years, 6 months, 6 days. 

The god-like benefactor Uah-ab-Ba supplied all the costs and 
everything else in splendour and gloxy for this sublime god. Thus 
has he done for him, who bestows life and prosperity for ever. 
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Yoiiv S."}, mouth Puldioii.s, day Ifi, lUKh'i’ tlio v(>i£i;n oC King 
Khnum-ab-lla (Aniaflia), who IiokLowk life for over, the god was 
carried in peaeo to tlio goorl i-cgion of Llio WphI,, ITi,s iutorment 
in ilio nothor-world was aceoiiiplishcd, in the plaro which his 
Majesty had prepared -never had the liko boon doiio since early 
times—after they load fuhillod for him all that is customary, in 
the chambers of purilicathm; for his Majosly bowt in. mind what 
floras had doiui for Ins father Osiris. I To hail a groat sarcophagus 
of rose granite mado for him, liocausp his Majosly approved the 
custom, iiliat all tlio kings iu every ago had caused it (tlio sarco¬ 
phagus of each Apis bull) to bi> mado out of costly stoiio. Ko 
caused curtains of woven studs to lie madi' as coverings for the 
south side and the north side (of tho sarco[ihaguH). lie luid his 
talismans put therein, nud all his ominiionts of gold and costly 
precious stones. They wore propiireil more splmulidly than over 
before, for liis JMajesty had loved tho living Apts Ix'tter tliau all 
(tho other) kings. 

Tho holiness of this god wont k- hisivou in (ho yisir 23, month 
Plinmonolli, day 6. Ills hmth look place iu tho year I), inontii 
Tehuti, day 7 ; his inauguration at Moinpliis iu tlm mouth I’ayni, 
day 8. The full lifetime of this god amounted to 18 years, 0 
mouths. ‘This is what was douo for him by Aalimei.-so-Nit, who 
bestows pure life for over.’ 

The granite sarcophagus of this bull stands to this 
day in situ iu the Serapeum. On tho cover are in¬ 
scribed the words:— 

The king Amnais. Ho has caused this to bo mado for his 
memorial of the living Apis, (namoly) this hugo sarcophagus of rod 
granite, for his Majesty approved tho oustom, tliat all tho kings in 
all ages had had aueh made of costly stones. This did ho, tho 
beslower of life for ever. 

Besides the embalming and tho funeral pomp, the 
Icings were put to great expense for tlio restoration of 
the subterranean tombs, which were each of them hewn 
out of the rock during the lifetime of the Apis for 
which they were destined. Besides, the construction 
of the sepulchral vault required some time, 
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A memorial tablet of the time of Ptolemy TI. is 
inscribed with the following data:— 



Workhig Time 

Holidays 


Moutlis 

Days 

From (rhti year 32, 2Thl. Payni, to llie 
year 33, Jat Tiiophi, oxenvating the 
oliiiuibor. 

3 

16 

17 

From tlio year ,33, <lUi Pnophi, to [(lie 
year 33, 9tU rhanuutlil], fuiisliing the 

lamo. 

6 

6 

38 

In the ywu' 37, Slh Mesnri, tnin.s]X)rt of 
snroopliagua; tinio. 

1 

6 

7 

In the year 33, 17(li Atliyr, the oomplotion 
of the whole eililiuc j time 

2 

0 

12 


Tn the rcigu of Cambyses there occurred the death 
of one Apis, and the birth of another. This latter was 
born in the 6th y(iar of the king, on the 28th day 
of the mouth y®^'^ o-f 

Barma I., on the third day of the month Pakhons; 
and seventy days later he was buried according to 
the prescribed usages. The whole length of his life 
amounted to seven years, tlrroe months, live days. 
TGs pi’edecossor was tlie very A^jis whom, according 
to the accounts of the Greek writers, Cambyses is said 
to have slain with the sword, immediately after his 
return from his disastrous expedition against Ethiopia j 
—a story on which little reliance can be placed. 
According to an inscription, tliis Apis was buried in 
the Serapeuni ‘in the 4th yeai’’ of the king’s reign, 

* in the month of Epiphi ’ (the day not being specified). 
On the same stone we see Cambyses represented, under 
Ilia regal name of Sam-taui Mastu-Ea, in a kneeling 
posture, distinctly as a worshipper of the Apis-hvll. 
Underneath is a long inscription, of which only the 
following words are legible:— 

Year 4, month Epiphi, under the reign [of King Oamhyses] 
the hestovor of life for ever, [this] god was carried to hia burial 
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[in })Ciioo (o Uie Libynu Dosscrt iiwir [iTi'uipliis, to bo iiilom’dl in 
his pliico, wliioh liis Mojosty h.ul ahv.uly c.iuscd lo bo iiu']>an'(l fov 
Jiiin . , ^ 

Uiidov Amilsis, IIh' A])is died in Uvg 28i'd year of 
tlie Icing’s veigii, on llic sixtli clay of (lie month 
riiameiiolli, that, is to say, al)oiit the year 550. [[is 
snceessor, as nsmd, was not long wailed for. Sup¬ 
posing this 1o 1)(‘ Iho same' dial (lamhyses eansod to 
be buried in the year 520 u.o., the hnll had rcaiehed 
aiT age of aliout 24 to 25 years, Avhieh is in perfect 
accord with the average lifetime of llu' sacred Indls, 
derived from other examples. 

A speeial inscription on a monument of Iho time 
of Xing Darius I. slales dial this sovereign was 
pleased to show marked honour to the Apis-bidls, 

Ju tJio year 31 under Iho Mnjohty of the king iiiid lord of tho 
land, Ntluu'iush m«y ho live for over I hohold a living Apis 
appeared | in tho city of MompUis. This (his future) sepulohro 
was opened, and his duunbor was built for an eudlosK duration of 
years. 

This record also agrees most, preci,sely with the age 
of his predecessor, who in his turn luul been horn 
not long after the burial of the bull before him (in 
the 4th year of Darius T.), and iuu,st have died 
shortly before the uppeiU'anco of the one now in 
q^uestion, and therefore in the filst or 30th yc'ar of 
Darius ; whence again we deduce for him a lifetime 
of 24 or 26 years. 

The monuments enable us to pursue still further 
the traces of the Apis-buUs. 

As Xing Darias I. still enjoyed abnnt five yours 
more of life, after the mauilestation of the Apis in 
his 31st year, so, if we continue to assume a lifetime 
of 25 years, tlie new bull must have died about the 
20th regnal year of Xerxes I., and therefore about 
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460 r>.c. Now, in jOace of Lliis Xorxas, we find nien- 
l,inn of a King Klialjl)asli, wlioin tlie luonunienls 
clesignale as llic Egyptian rival king lo Xefxe«|^This 
rival innst have stioceedc'd in eslahlisliing Uiiusclf at 
Mcnipliis, wlicrc lie providc'd a solemn Inirial for the 
Apis Aidiick was jusl deceased. Jlut unexpected events 
occuri'cd to (Vnstrate his iulcidion. The 2 )roof of this 
is furnisliod liy the ^ilace in the sabterraneaii galleries, 
where have stood, from ancient times down to the pre¬ 
sent day, the lid and base of the stone sarcophagus, 
with the dedic'jilory inscription of KinglChahhash. The 
sarcojiliagiis itself stands in the norlhern gallery leading 
to the Apis-lonibs, and almost bars the a 2 )proach, while 
the lid lies on the ground in tlie southern gallery. The 
two were never lirouglit together to enclose the deceased 
bull. Tlie lid itself bears the following inscription 

Year 2, mouth Atliyr, muter the Miijo&ty of King IChabbash, the 
friend of Apis-Osiria, of Ilorus ‘of Kakeiii’ (a name for the locality 
of tlio Apia tombs). 

Tlie latest aulbenlic inscription, proving tlie death 
of an Apis under the Pharaohs, is a memorial-stone 
of the Urd yevar of King Nekht-neb-ef, in which the 
bull died, that is, about 350 n.o. With this we con¬ 
clude otir review of tho A])is tablets, and turn to other 
inscriptions, whieh belong to the times of the Persian 
kings. 

THK PERSIANS IN EOYPT. 

We can hardly award to the Egyptian nobles, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the royal court at Sal's, 
the praise of loyalty to their masters. As soon as the 
Persians made good their footing in Egypt and honoured 
Sal's (‘Specially by their visits, tliere were found many 
descendants of the former royal houses, who did not 
think it beneath their dignity lo prove themselves sub- 
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missive to tlia Gi’eat King of Peiisia, and to enter liis 
service. 

There was, in particular, a Siileji-rekh (i.e. ‘ King’s- 
graudson’), named Ul’a-Hor-re.scnct, a son of Pef-tot- 
Nit (the high-piiesl of the goddess Nit) and his wife 
Tinu-irilis, prohahly a daughter of King Aprics (Uah- 
ab-Tla). To this jiohleinan the command of the royal 
fleet had been ciilrusted under the kings Amasis and 
Psamthek TIT. Wheii Cambyses conquered Egypt, 
Ut’a-TTor-resenct passed at once into the service of 
the Persian king. On the fiiuious shrine-bearing statue 
of this eminent nobleman, hi (he Vatican at liomo, 
he relates quite uuaflectedly the hisloi-y of his life, 
from which we have derived the foj'Cgoiiig account 
of his family. 

(].) When tho groat loi’d of ivU nations, Kninlinthot (Oiiiiiliysos), 
Clime to Egypt,- -at that time tho people of all lands wore with 
him,—^lio ruled tliia land as king in its wholo extent. They settlpd 
in it, inasmuch as ho was a great king of Egypt and the great lord 
of all lands. He committed to mo tho office of a president of tho 
physicians, and kept me beside him as friend and tomple-nuister. 
llis official name was assigned to him as ‘ ICing Mustu-lia.’ 1 made 
known to him the greatness of tho city of Sais, as tho city of Nit, 
tho great mother, who gave birth to the Sun-god Jia—ho was tho first¬ 
born, no (other) being was yet born moreover (I informed him) 
also of the high consoquouoe of tho haliitation of Nit—it is such 
as a heaven—in all its quarters:—^moreover also of the high import¬ 
ance of the chambers of Nit, which arc the abodes of Nit and 
of all the gods in them; as woU ns tho high consequence of the 
temple Hakliob, in which the great king and lord of tlie, heaven 
resides;—moreover also of tho liigh importmicc of the south- 
chamber, of the north-chamber, of tlie chamber of the morning-sun 
Ba, and of the chamber of the evening-sun Tniu. Tlicso are tho 
mysterious abodes of all tho gods. 

(II.) jVnd T made ray complaint to King Kambathot ooucerning 
all the foreigners, who had taken up their quarters in the temple of 
Nit, that they might ho driven out, that so tho temple of Nit 
might be established in its full splendour, as was the case formerly. 
Then tho king garo command to drive out all foreigners, who had 
taken up their quarters in tho temple of Nit, and to pull down all 
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thpir hut's find nil tlioir olrnttclK iu this tcuiplo, and they thcinBolvos 
were forced to romovo out of the precincts of this temple. The king 
gave eoiniiiiiud to purify this tmuplo of Nit, and to rostoro to it all 
its iidialjitauts, and io acknowledge the people as servants of the 
temple. T-lo gave (‘onniuiiid to rej)laoo tho sacrod property nf Nit, 
the groftt jnotlioi', and of all the gods in Rais, as it had boon formerly. 
Uo gave oonnnaiid to ro-o.stal)lLsli tho order of all their festivals and 
of all their iM’Ocessions, as thoy wero formerly. All this did the 
king, hocamso I had made him acquainted with tho high consequence 
of Rais, for it iiS tho city of all tho god.s. May they remain on their 
throne.s in her for overl 

(III.) Wlioii Iviiig Kniiilinthet camo to Hais, he entered tho 
temple of Nit in person, lie testified in ovory good way his ro- 
^’(a’enco for the great oxalled holy goddess, Nib, tJie great mother, 
ami for tho great gods iu iSaus, as all the pious kings had done. He 
did this, booauso J had made him acquainted with the liigh import¬ 
ance of the holy goddess, for she is the mol her of the Run-god Ra 
hiiiiholf. 

(IV.) The king bestowed all that was good upon the temple of 
Nit. Ho caused tlm libations lo bo ollbred to tho Everlasting One 
in tho house of Nit, its all tho kings of fomor times had clone. He 
did this because [ had inforinod him of all Lko good that should be 
clone for this toniple. 

(V.) 1 estahlishod iho projioHy of Nit, llio groat mother, as 
tho king had ordered, for the duration of eternity. 1 eausod the 
monuments of Nit, the lady of Rais, to be sot up iu every proper 
way, ns an ablo servant of his mastor ought to do. T was a good 
man before his face. 1 protected tho people under the very heavy 
misfortune which had bi-fallcn tho whole laud, such as this country 
had never exporioncod before. I was a shield to the weak against 
the powerful; I protootod him wlio honoured me, and he found it 
best for lihu. I did all good for them, when tho time had come to 
do it. 

(VI.) 1 entrusted to them tho prophetio offices j I gave thorn the 
best land, as tiic king had commanded, to endure for ever. I made 
a present of proper burial to such os (died) without a coffin j I 
iiourisliod all their cliildrou and built up again all tlioir houses; J 
did for tliem nil that is good, as a fatiier does for his son, then when 
the calamity foil upon this nome, at the time when the grievous 
calamity befell the whole laud. 

(VTT.) Now Xing Nthaiiusli (Darius)—may ho live for evei'I— 
commanded me to go to Egypt, while he was iu the land of Elam,—for 
he also was tho groat lord of all lands and a greot king of Egypi^— 
in order that I might ro-instate the number of the sacred scribes of 
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tlio tomplps, .itiil ininliL revive wli«t<‘ver lind falloii into ruin. Tlio 
foi-GiguGis chcortod me iVoiii Ifiiitl to laud, and bfoiiglit jtio safe to 
Egypt, acGonline to llic conniiiind ot the lord of the land. L did 
aceoiding to will'd lie had fomni.inded. 1 chose of tlio sons of the 
inliabitauts from (ill tlieii (schools!) to tlie great sorrow of those 
who were childless iiiid I jilaeed them iiiulcr exiieit masters,— 
skilful in all kinds of learning, that ilioy might perform all thoir 
works. And ihe king oideied that all favour should bo shown 
Lhoni, because of the jileasuie with whieh they performed all their 
works. 7 supplied all those who distinguished themselves with 
whatever they needetl for the .scrilio's piofessiou, aeeoidirg to their 
pi'ogress. The king did all this because lie knew th.it Rueh a work 
w.as the host means ot awakening to new Hfo all that, was falling 
into ruin, in older to uphold the luinu of all the gods, thoir temples, 
thoir I'Gvonues, and tho ordinanee of their feasts for ovor. 

(Vlll.) T was honoured hy each of my masters, so long as I 
soiouriied on the earth. Therefore, they gavo me cleeorations of 
aold, and showed me .all f.iiour. 

(fX.) () ye gods who are in Hais ! Eoniemhov all the good that 
has heoii done by tho president of the physicians, Ufa iror-resonct. 
In ail that yo arc wi'liiug to requite iihii for all Jifs bonofits, esta¬ 
blish for liim a groat naino in this laud for over. 

(X.) 0 Osiris 1 thou Etoviial ono 1 The ))rcsideut of tho physi¬ 
cians, iffa-Tlor-voseiiPt, throws his arms aiimucl time, to guard thy 
image. 13o for him all good necording to what ho has done, (os 
tho protector of thy shrhio for ever. 

No furtlioi' cottimoiiL oji llu; roi'pcfoiiig toxL is 
necessary, foi’ its historical value can htivdly la*, over¬ 
rated as giving an entirely new aspect of the characler 
of Oanibyses. Darius I. took gre.at delight also in 
rescuing the Egyptian teinph‘-l(*arniug from its 
threatened extmc.tion. ITe provided for the training 
of the youth in tho priestly scshools and built new 
sanctuaries. There is a temple in the groat Oasis at 
El-Khargeh which is still in a good slate of preserva¬ 
tion, and whose walls arc covered with tho name of 
Ntharinsh, the Egyptian form of Darius. Ikit the 
variation in the ollicial coronation Tiames leads lo the 
inference that Darius 11. also took part in the build¬ 
ing and decorating of this temple. It was dedicated 
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to the TlK'I>au Aiiu'ii, inulor liis s])ecuil saniaiiuj of 
ITs-kliopesli (‘iJio Hti'oiig-anncd’). Tlio I'oooi'il of tlie 
works execiilod l»y Jkirius 11., on llio iioi-llieni outer 
wall, runs as follows:— 

]I« did tlii', in I <‘iii(“inl)r.‘inc-('of liis f.itlior, the gmit god Auieii 
Ra, the lord of Jlehi, with the Mti’oiig Ann, and his ahsociatpcl 
gods, inaMnucli as In* hiiilt this now liouso of good white stone in 
the form of ii TMosket. Its doors wni-o formed of the Libyan 
iicacia-wood, vliich is eidled J*ir-,sliennu, and coveied with Asiatio 
broiwo ill wcll-wroughi lasting work. IIis (tho god’s) monument 
was renewed nccording to its original ])lan. May the gods jire- 
serve him among living men for liuiidivds of thousiuids of thii-ty 
years’juhilee-feasts on the ihrono [of JfoitisJ, to-day and for ever 
and eternally ! 

Tlie buildiug aiul decoration of tho temple was 
continued lo the times of King Nekht-TIor-heli (378- 
3G0 B.c.) royal names of subsequent elate appear 
there. 

The huiltlings eroclcd lu‘vc and elsewhere bv Darius 
were entrusted to an Egyptian architect, whose pedigree 
—up to Ins forefathers of the Limes of tho Third 
Dynasty—is given on ]). 434. 

Some lesser iuscripLions of this same Khnum-ab-Ea 
inform us that he held his oflice during the years 27 to 
30 of King Darius I, The inscrip tiou of tho SOtli year 
runs thus : — 

On tho ICth day of tho month Pharmuthi, in tho 30tli year of 
the king of Uppor and Lower Egypt and lord of the land, Ntha- 
riush (Darius I.), tho ever-living, tlie friend of all the gods, (this was 
written by order of) the master of works in the whole land, the 
architect of Upper and Lower Egypt, IChuam-ab-Ila, son of the 
architect of Upper and Lower I^ypt, Aalimes-se-Nit. 

It is well known that Darius 1. conceived the bold 
plan of connecting the Eed Bea with the Kile by a 
canal. The remains of a statue of tho king, as well 
as several memorial stones covered with cuneiform 
inscriptions and Egypliau hieroglyphs, which hat'ebeeii 
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TIIR VEDIOR HR OF T[rE ARriirTHOTH. 


IMIIO 


EA-JlO'l’J'lL’ 


IIBK-MN-KIIONSU 
UrA-TfllONKU: 
OT.'P'RU-ilRNNb 
Ml (oil Ai?) 

STJ-DJiB-NliNKN-lIKIl: 

Pliw! 

AMEN imU-i'A-MliHirA; 
IfOU-ulr-KAl'’. 

MrilillOU: 

IIOB-Bir-HAI<’: 

T’A-AeD ! 

NAS-all UNIT: 

T’A-Ae15; 

NAB-sJiUNU: 

I’A-AeB: 

NAS-allUNU: 

T’A-N-llEBU: 

nas-bAunu. 
uaji-ab-ba! BAN-Urri: 

ANTCH-PsWcHElf: 

AAHMBs'-KE-Nl'J-: 

(m. Si.T-NErjra-TJin) 


Aii‘liilii'1 111 K iiiitl N. Kfjypli f'liiiil lilirf.rtjiifti.U'i'j a 
liij-li iimi-luiiiiiry of Kiiiy 'L"iirhin ; (livpil iii tlio limo 
of fclio 'J'liiivl DjttiiBty). 

]’ii>|i1u>li 111 Amin till, kill]; 111 Hii' Kodi'i hom'l-wor of 
lloIuitMilm; Avfliili'ct of UpLioi- (mil 1 hhvi'l'J'J yypt; 
I Uicf tniiKraiinF.lui‘. 
f'tiii'l liunjiim.iMti’v. 

Aithili'fl.; cliiiitlini'goiiiii'.lc'i. 

ArdiUciol; cliiot liuij'iiiimsk'i' 

Aii'liili'it; flui'l limgoiii.tHU'i 

Ai'iluti'i.t 

Aiiliiti'cl; I'lin 1 litiri;fiiiia‘.li'r. 

Hull, Hill, mill -lUi jiinjilinl mill lii}'li-]iiii.(,|, cit Aliini, 
kiiiji ol llui rihK; iliiol liiuj'imiiibli 1'. 

A 11 lill I'cl; i-IiIpI Inui;oiiiiiblui'. 

Aii'liiteclj cdiinmHitlof. 

Aii'Iiildc'l; l•lmllmuu'I(■l'. 

Ai'chiU'ct; coiimmnfloi'. 

AirliiUii'l.! ■■oiiimuiidi'i'. 

Ai'i'liitoct; ponjjuiuitloi'. 

Ai'diitool; (■oiuiniiiKTi 'V. 

Ai'i’liiloolii coiiuimndoi'. 

Ai'cliilc>cl; onininaTiiU'i'. 

Ati'IuUh'Ii fil Uiipor iiiid Tiuwor JiiBjlitJ I'liiol Imi'gii- 
iiinhti'r. 

AiuliitiuLt. 

Arcliitert, 

AretiiWi't of UjijK!!' niirT Tiowor E^ryjit. 

Avoliiti'i'l ol Uiqior lUuT Jniwor JilKypli. 


■KHNUM-AB-KA: Oliic-f iiiiiiibU‘t o£ works for Hui wliolo oniiiiky; ar- 

(•1nti"cl of Upii(»r niirt litiwor JOkj’I’I. in lUo 'ITUi to 
snih yi'ars of Kiiijj Darius J. (alnmli 41li) ji.o.) 
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found near iJie line of the canal (North of Suez), place 
the fact beyond all doubt. IBelow is a translation by 
Jules Oppert of the best preserved of these inscrip¬ 
tions :— 

A great god is Aurainazda, wlio created this heaveu, -who 
created this earth, who created man, who gave to man a will, who 
established Daiius as king, who coiniuitted to King Darius so great, 
•so [glorious] !in empii’o. 

T am Darius, king of kings, king of lands of many tongues, 
king of this great earth, far and near, the son of Hy&taspes, the 
Aehicinenid. 

Says Darius the king : ‘ L am a Pe.rsian ; with (the power of) 
Persia 1 comiuerod Egypt (Mudraya). I ordered this canal to be 
dug, from the I'ivor called Vir^va (the Nile), which flows in Egypt, 
to tho sea which comes out of Pei-sia (Erythnean Sea). This canal 
was afterwards dug there, as I liad commanded, and I said : “Go, 
and destroy half of the canal froju Dira to the coast. Por such was 
my will.’” 

According to Strabo’s statement (bk. xvii. p. 804), 
Darius left off /cmi^mcting the canal, because some 
had assured himtlia^gypt(lay below the level of the 
Eed Sea, and so there was danger of the whole laud 
being laid under water. 

The city of Ooptos—at the western terminus of the 
caravan route which led through the desert valleys of 
Haramaradt from the Eed Sea to the Nile—^was for 
years the residence of two eminent Persians who were 
invested with the office of Erpa (governor) under the 
kings just named. They were two brothers named 
At.fl.i nhi and Aliurta, sons of a certain Arthames and 
liis Persian wife Qanzu. Both are designated as Seres 
(i.e. eunuchs) of Parse (Persia). Posted at Ooptos—^in 
wlucli city the god of the momataineers, Amsu, was held 
in the highest honour—the two brothers had frequent 
occasion to visit tlie valleys of Hammamdt, in order to 
have stones quarried for the materials of the royal 
buildings. Through their long residence in the country 
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they seem to have adoplcd 'R^yypL'iiui iiiamicrs and 
cusloiiis, and. ho Llioydid not disdain to perpetuate their 
uaiiiea on hiero^ly[)liie nuunorial-laldels in that valley. 
The repres<‘nlalioiis ol’ tin*, i^od Ainsii of (/opios arc 
accom])auied I>y liierot>lyph.s, in vvlueli the names of 
the ‘eixtmelifi of Persia ’ arc; preceded, whenever they 
occur, by eJironolo<^ieal data. In slatiiify these, how¬ 
ever, they departed frf)ni the old I'lpfypt.ian ruh', inas¬ 
much as, instead of the current reifiial year of the 
soveroij^ns in cpicstion, they chose to exliibit the full 
sum of the y<!ars of their rpiji>us, and also the full 
sum of theli' own years of service under one or more 
kings, with tlie ndditioii of nr mt, ‘has made,’ i.e. lived 
during, (so many years): just as in the ease of the 
name of Tab a nuia on the A'i)is-stehe.’ yomo examples 
of these inscriptions will illustrate this mode of dating:— 

IhlIMT IkKCIMI‘'1’I<W, 

Tlio Hitm of tlio (! year.*, of tlu) Icid of (ho land fCmilmai 
(Cfainbysoa), tho htim of tho 3(i yoaiH of llio Bovci’Hif'u NLIiariuBli 
(l)avius 1.), and tlio buiu of tlio J2 yearn of tlio hovovoign KhdiiiirBli 
(Xerxes T.), has tho ounuch of Pciwi (.w/vw on Aliiiiihi 

lived, remaining in tlie jiriwuco of iho god Aiiihu, tlio rliii'f of the 
uity. 

Seooxw InkCUII'TIOW. 

The .sum of the 30 years of tho godlike lienofautor and sove¬ 
reign, the Bon of tho Mun and ■wearer of tlio crown, Ntluiriush 
(Darius T.)—may ho live to-day and overmove 1— and | the sum of 
the 13 years of his son, IJio sovoreigii, tlio son of tho Sun and 
■wearer of tho crown, Klisliiarah (Xerxes I.)~inny ho live to-day 
and evermore 1—^lias lived the eunuch of I’orHiii and governor of tho 
city of Coptos, Ataiulii. 


Third Thsorifhon, 

Tho 6 years of tho king of Dppor and Lower I’lgypt, tho sovo- 
roign, ArU-khsliesesh (ArtaxorxosX and | tho Hi years of tho god¬ 
like heuefaotor Arta-khshesosh (Artaxer.xes) | has lived the oniittch 

* See j), 42-1, 
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of Pcrsiii Aliiivlii, tlio son of Afilijunon inul llu' (hilcl of bis wife 
QaiiKu, I'Ciuiiiiiijiij bofoi'o tho fafc of tlio [god vVuimi of Ooplos}. 

A coniptii-lboii of all (.hose rocIc-iiiHcriptionra gives 
tlie following deterininatiou of the regnal years of the 
kings, in their relation to the j'-oars of service of the 
two Persians. 

Ataiulii lived — 

(1) 0 full yoiir.s iindor ilio I'oigii of Kiinbuai (Cainbysos) j 

(2) ;1C „ „ „ „ „ NUiiiriush (Daiiusl.); 

(:l) 2 „ „ s 

(4) 6 „ „ 

(n) 10 „ „ -undor tho luign of Khsliifii-sh (Xerxes L). 

(«) 12 „ 

(7) 16 „ V 

Aluii-tu lived — 

(1) fi full yi-ars I under tho roign. of Ar(ii-kli.shof.obh 

(H) IC) „ „ I (Artiixerxcs). 

That the phrase ‘ he lived ’ referred, not to the 
whole lifetime of the peu-soji from his birth, but to his 
actual years of service spent in Kgypt, is proved by 
tho dates given in the two inscriptions of Aliiirta, who 
expressed the five years, besides the sixteen years, in 
order to show his service under Artaxerxes. If Oam- 
hyses reigned six years as king of Egypt, the coiupest 
of Egypt must be placed, not in the year 525, but in 
627, as before stated. 

Xei’xes I.—or, as he is named in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, Khsliiarsh or Ehsherisli—did not enjoy 
the best repiitation among the Eg}"ptians, who had 
learnt 1o esteem his predece&sor, Darius I, as a be- 
iiignaut and well-disposed ruler. After Xerxes had 
by force of arms crushed the insurrection made hy 
the Egyptians to throw olT the Persian yoke, the 
foreign rule pressed more severely than over on the 
land, over ,wMch Aohasmeiies, the king's brother, was 
placed as satrap. 

The defeats which the Persians soon after suffered 
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from tlie Grooks rout'd iiiicw the desire of the Egyp¬ 
tians for libortj'-, and au anti-king Tvlial)l)ash, with Iho 
coj’onation name of ficncU'J’aiu'ii yotep-eii-PLaJi, boldly 
made head against the rorsian sovereign. The me¬ 
morial inscription of the satrap Ptolemy j-ehitcs that 

tho soa-boai'd, which lip.'irs the naiuo of (in Orcok, 

Plithonotos), liiid bocii iiHsiffiu'd by tho king Isliabbiish to tho gods 
of the city of Hulo, wlion his Majesty had gone to J’nto bo examine 
tho sea-hoard, whieli ]ie.s in tlii'ir whole domain, with tho purpose 
of ponetiating into tho iiitorior of tho marsh-laud of Natlio, to 
inspect tliat arm of tlie Nile, wliieh Hows into Llio S(‘a, in order 
that tho Asiatic lleot might he kept ah a distance from ligypt. 

This lake-district, called ratamit, Itelongod to tho deities of 
Jluto from early times. I!iit the liissslitary foe Xerxes liad alien¬ 
ated it. lie kopt none of it for tlie gisls of the city of Unto. 

Thus the hoi’oditiiry foe Xer.\es Imd sliown au evil (‘sample 
against tho city of ihito, Unt the groat king, our lord, the god 
Iforu.s, tlie sou of Isis and the sou of O.siiis, the prinee of tlio 
princes, the Icing of (he kings of Upper and Lower Egypt, t)io 
avengor of his fath(*r, tho lord of Uuio, ilio hegimiing of tho gods 
and ho who oame after, aCtor whom no (god) was king, ho drove 
out the hoi’odilai'y enemy Xersoa out of his palaco togothor with 
his oldest son, and so ho iiuwlo himself famous in Mais, tho city of 
the goddoss Nit, on that day by the side of tho Mother of tlie 
Gods. 

THE LA8T IMIAUAOIJS. 

After the retreat of tlie Persiaua, a ray of bopo for 
freedom dawned upon tlie E-gyptiauf?. Diirbig a jjoriod 
of about sixty years, two dynastios (the Twenty-ninth 
and Thirtieth) establislied lheinsel\'e.s, at Mondes and 
Seheimytus, to venture on the last efforl. to rc-contpior 
their lost indepeudenoxj. Tho monumeuts, on which the 
names of the kings of these dynastic's can only he 
deciphered with diflunilty, arc sileut as to their deeds. 
As the most romarkahle inonumeut of tlieir times wo 
may point to the sarcophagus of King hlcctauoho I., 
now in the British Museum, and also to that of a 
descendant of the last kings of the Thirtieth Dynasty, 
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now at f^ei’lin. The iiis<ii‘iptions hiivo accurately pre¬ 
served the pedigree of the latter. 

KINO KjiKll r-J10 U-l tDD, 

1 

T’o her (Tnelio'i) 


Wr.s bi-u-didi, = Mevtuliap’ Kino Ni3kut-nkb-ep 

aiiiiliiaiy | ' the hist Pliarnoh). 

coimn.uidor, Tliiikc’VjP'i« = Pol-Amen, lioiedilary prince aud 

uomavuli of j mililaiy coinmaiulcr. 

Sebennyi us. Niskht-nbb-ep, 

nonuiroli of tho disli-ioL of Bulo, Sebonnytua and Tanis, 
comiimulei'-in-ohiel of the king. 

' 'I'/ie names thus nuirked are those of women, 

Nekht-neb-ef, ‘ the chief captain of his Majesty,’ the 
graixdson of the last Pharaoh, Nekht-neb-of, had hia last 
resting-place in that Bcidhi sarcophagus of stone. But 
who was * liifi Majesty,’ to whom he gave his service as 
commander P The question can only be answered ap¬ 
proximately. As grandson of King Kckht-neb-ef, who 
reigned over the laud from 868 to 840 B.C., the end of his 
life falls about sixty years after his grandfather’s death, 
and therefore about 280 B.c., that is, about fifty years 
after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great. 
He could not therefore have served either him or his 
immediate successors, Philip Arrhidieus and Alex¬ 
ander II., as coimnaiider. We must rather reckon 
Ptolemy I. Soter, or Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, as his 
contemporary. 

The translation of the following inscription of a 
priest who was contemporary with Darius III. and 
Alexander of Macedon wiE form a fit conclusion to the 
History of Egypt according to the Monuments:— 

(1) The hereditary prince, the noble, one of tho friends j the 
seer of Tlorus, tho IokI of Hiboiin (iiipponon); tho seer of the gods 
of the nome of llibonu j the seer of the god Samtaui, of the city of 
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(2) A-lu'liu ; fliii'l' ol' llic‘^oililcsi .uni t/ho ])i'(‘si(li'iil, of the 
in’jpsls of Si‘kli('L ill (lio wliolo liiinl iSam r\u['riu<’-NHKirr tlip .sou 
of tho (.ouiiilc-injislAT imil (ii) Koor of Iho yocl Aiiuiii-I!ii, tho lord of 
Uio city I’ji-iSli.i, Nos hiuiiliiiii nnf uiikli, iinil (lio oliild of lii.s wife 
Aukliet; lio Kpciik.s us follow.s ; - 

0 thou lord of Ihi' ,>‘ods, klinciti, iliou kiiv; of IJpjif'r luul Lower 
J<]<iypt, (4) thou priiiuo of the hiiul, .it w'luwo risin,!' the world is 
enliglitenod, svhose riiilil oyo ks the .siiii’i disk, w hoso left eye, k tho 
moon, whooe siiirit (.‘i) i.-^ the lieuiii of li^lil, iiud out of whoHo 
nostrils eoiiies tho ‘N’orih wind, to give life (o iill. 

I wii.") ihy sorvinit, who did according to Ihy will, and who.se, 
heart wns ropleiiislK'd liy Ihee. (fi) f hiive not let iiiiy city bo 
higher ihiui ihy city, 1 have not failed to iini>iirt of thy .sjiirii to all 
thoohildieii of men iimong htnidred.M of thoiii iiiiils, which (spirit) 
is the most wonderful in fill hou.ses, (7) diiy by diiy. Thou hast for 
this recompensed nu* good a hundred thousandfold, Thus wast tliou 
dillus(-d everyw lu-re, and (wast niado) a lender for llu' king’s house. 
The heart of the divine benefneloi' w.is moved lo elenieiicy (H) at 
my speech. I w.is esiiltfil to be the first iiiiiong hundreds of 
thousaiuls, Wh'n f/ion (Knuuhl /hi/ luivk ii/mti llu< (mu/ of A)////1, 
Ihon iliilst iiiolhie in /hi/ hr nr/ /o /hr inahfrro/ Auln, 11 is (11) 

twice live fniUKls loved me. lie eontVrred on me the ollico of 
president of tho priests of the gisldess Wekhot. on tho seat of niy 
mother’s lirolher, the pri’sident of (he goildiss Heldiet (10) in TTppor 
and Lower Mgypt, Sm'-heub. Thou didst protect me in /hr hii/t/r of 
the [oniiniR (i.e. Iho army of Alcx.ainler) lohru /hon rlidet rnnt (hr 
Aeialic. (D.ii'ius III.). 

(11) They slew ii liuudied thou.siiudat my side, (but) nemo llfled 
up hi.s hand n''aiust me. When what hofel) had hcdiillen, iliere was 
jioiico (12) iiflerwiirds, Tliy Holiness spake to nio : ‘ I’roeoeil to 
JHiinensu (Heraoleojiolis iiliigmi); I will lie with thei* j I will ho 
thy guide among the foreign jieople.’ 

(13) T was iilone, I sailed up the groat stieiim ; 1 was not 
afraid, for L thonglit of tlioe. Hiiieo ! did not. transgress thy coni- 
niaudment, J reiidied the city of Khinensu (H) without having a 
hair of iny he.ad ruiuiiled. And tt.s was tho bf'ginning, only liy the 
one appointment of thy deeris*, so also was tlio end, for thou gavost 
me a long life in ]ieaec of heart. 

(15) 0 fill ye priests, who servo thi.s glorious god ICIinom, tho 
king of hoth worlds, tho (god) Uoromkhu, the, lord of tho iTtiiver,so, 
tho good spirit in tho city of Ivliinensu, (10) tho (god) Tmn in tho 
city of Tauis, tho king of the mins, thi' priniordiul niiik' power, tho 
Majesty of blio ram, the male, thn hegottc'r, the la,st king of the 
kings of the land 17) the sou who lovod tlio king of TTppor and 
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Lo\vor Egyjit, lias departed to the Ewiveidy kingdom, to see what is 
there; (to soe) the god .Khnera, the king of XJxiper and Lower 
Egypt, the god Tmn in his shrine, Khiicin, (18) the great god in Lis 
hall, the king Unnofcr. 

May your name remain for ever npon tlie earth, reaping the 
reward of honour from Khnem, the king of both worlds 1 And 
sing ye praise and laud to the kingly gods of Khincnsu, and praise 
ye the image of the godlike, who was reverenced in his nome, 
SAM-TATJi-TBii’-NTiKUT I SO shall nil that is beat bo your portion, and 
another will iiraiao your name in turn in years to como. 



Toira AT RAQliAnAn, IKSClUDKp WITH THE B.VME 6» PSAMTIMK. 
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SUPI’l.IiMJilN'rAL'Y NO'I’E ON 'L’lIU: LAST 
rirAL'AOJis. 

DYNASTY XXYF. 

[WlTri tlie Tweuliy-nrLb J)yiia.sl.y Dr. nruj^sdi’N liislory 
practically ends, for it liia special ohjc'cL to write 
the atoiy of the kiiijfdoiii of AiuiicnL E<^yi)t fi-oni the 
evideueo of the nioiuunenls alone. At this point (lioir 
information beecnaos but very scanty; while iji the 
fragmeutsofManetho and among the Oicck and Roman 
authors tliei’e is to bo found an abundance of malerkil 
•which, even if some of it must be accepted with oaiUion, 
furnishes us with ample jueans ff)r laying down Ihe 
broad outlines of the history of IDgypl. from the Twenty- 
sizlh Dynasty unlil its close. 

The national historian of this iteriod wtis Mauelho, 
an Egyptian, ■who was well ac(piaintcd with lh(‘ (Iroek 
tongue, and was ordered by Rtolcmy l’hiladel]>hu8 to 
write in that language the liistory of Ids native latul. 
lie appears to have been both a scribe and a high- 
priest, and thoroughly well versed in the language and 
literature of his country, swt the monumntits often afford 
confirmation of many of Ids st atement,s. If only the J3ook 
of Manetho were yet extant, the writing of a history of 
Ancient Egypt would be, compiirativcly sjx’akiiig, a 
light task; but the mamiscvipt itself perished, along 
with other priceless documents, in the burning of the 
great library at Alexandria. All that is left of it arc 
the Lists of the Kings, and some frjigmeuts which are 
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quol-pd hy Josoiduis in Ids ‘ Trcadso against Apion.’ 
Syucellus and J^uschius have also preserved small por¬ 
tions of it in their wrilings; hut it is evident that 
mtiny nro incorrect transcriptions, even if they are not 
absolutely sinirious. 1’he most important classic writer 
upon this subject is hlerodotus, who devotes the whole 
of the second and the beginning of the third book of 
his celcbra-tcd history to Egypt and the Egyptians. 
Notwithstanding the many attacks which have of late 
years been inadt' upon the veracity of the ancient his¬ 
torian, modern excavations and the decijihering of 
texts prov(i that his statements from his own personal 
knowledge are, on the whole, to be trusted. Next to 
him in rank, but greatly his inferiors, are Diodorus 
Biculiis, Strabo, Josc'phus, and Plutarch. 

PsAMTiiKK L, B.c. 666-612.—After the Assyrian 
defeat of XJj'damen, the son-in-law and successor of 
Taharaqa, which was followed by the sack of Thebes, 
the eouiitry seems to have settled down for a time 
under the rule of several petty princes. At last one 
of them, named Psamthek, the son of that Neku who 
was put to death by Shabak (p. 418), succeeded in 
gaining the supremacy in Lower Egypt. The aneans 
he adopted for attaining his object are so mixed up 
with tradition and popular fable that it is impossible 
to do more than assume that it was chiefly through the 
aid oJ’ the Greek mercenaries in the Della that he 
gained the throne. To fm’ther secure the sovereignty, 
he married Shep-en-apet, an Ethiopian princess, the 
niece of Shabak, thus rendering his line legitimate, 
fl'ho ruins near Sfi-el-llagav mark the site of Sai's, his 
capital. According to Ilerodotus, tins town became 
one of the most flourishing in the kingdom, and was 
the centre of that great revival of art which, is one of 
the distingiiishing features of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 



'Cnie it ife lli.il il was ■wanting in lliat holdnoss and 
vigour wliicli oharaclerisod Llic work o( Llic Aurieiit 
Empire ; but Ibe ideas wore (liesaiuo, though the results 
showed the toucli of liellonic inlliioiiec'. 

Psamthek spent his long reign of (ifly-ronr years in 
restoring the temples which had fallen iulo dt'cay in 
the Iroublous times which preceded him, in fostering 
art, and in slrcngthening the kingdom, lie made a 
successful expedilion into Elhiopia, and re-ooJi(|uercd 
part of hTuhia. 'Chen liiruing his allenlion lo the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the country, lie made a Irealy of eom- 
merce witli the Greeks, by Avliicli llu'ir merclianfs were 
lo be allow'ed to sol lie in the JUdla. lie enlisled also 
a large body of mtu'ccmaries from among I he C'arians 
and loTiians, Ihroiigh whom lie li.id gained his crown; 
but this so enraged, lus I'lgyplhu^ and Ijilvyan soldievs 
that 200,000 of them descried and weiil over to the 
king of Ethiopia. This informalion is gained from 
Herodotus, the truth of which is eonfirnnHl by a Greek 
inscription on one of the colossal ligiires at A.bh Himbel. 
With the helgof the Plioeuicisuis rsumthek built a llect, 
and attempted the recoveiy of the, Egyptian power in 
Western A.sia; but he was only sueoessfid in re-eon- 
quering Ashdod, after a siege whi(di lastetl twenly-uinu 
years. 

Njfijiu IT., i!.c. G12-59G. — Psamthek 1. was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Heku, a king full of energy, and 
very brave, but wanting in priidene,e. The (leot 
established by his father was maintained, and shi])s 
were stationed both on the Eed S(*a, and at the moutlis 
of the Nile; and hy his orders Plueuician sailors suc¬ 
cessfully circumnavigated Africa. Eekn also endea¬ 
voured to re-coustruct the csnial from the Hilo to the 
Bed Sea, which had been attempted by both Seti I. 
and Eamses 11. It was cut from the eastern aide of the 
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Pelusiilc arm of llie JSTilo, a liule uorlli of Biiljastis, hi 
(liroclioii of LalctJ Tiiiisiili, and fi'om tlimice pro- 
(iccdcd in a soutluirly (lii-ccLion, past the weslei'n side 
of the Bittei- Lakes, strainlil (o the Gulf of Suez. 
120,000 h]<;y])lians iii-c* siiid to liave lost their Jives in 
this undertaking. 

Nekii tliou atleiajiled to assert the Egyptian supre- 
luaoy in Asia. The As.syriiui army encountered the 
king of hlgypt at Garchoniish, tlu' key to the Eujihrates, 
anil was coni])leLcly defeated there. It was on this 
occasion that Josiah, the king of Jadali, interfering, 
was slain in battle at Megiddo. Three years later 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, sent Nebuchadnezzar, 
his son, to eject the Egyptians from Carchemish, and 
thus iinally destroyed then- rule in Asia. 

PsAWTiiHR 11., Ji.c. r){)6-591,—^There is nothing to be 
recorded of the reign of tliis king, except an expedition 
into Napata. 

ITah-aji-PiA, called also Aphies and PirAUAOH Hotoea, 
B.c. 691.-572.-—Tliis king inherited both the bravery 
and the ambition of his jiredccessors, as well as their 
love of art. lie liuilt at Sai's a very beautiful temple, 
with a wonderful portico, before which were erected 
colossal statues and sphinxes; and for which his 
successor caused a monolithic shrine to be quariied 
at ElepliantinA Tm'-o tliousand boatmen, working in 
relays, took three months to convey it to Sals; but it 
was never set up in its proper place, and remained at 
the entrance of the temple. Its external dimensions 
were*, 39 feet x 22 feet x 12 feet, and when hollowed 
out it weighed over 428 tons. At his accession 
Pharaoh liophra made a league with Zedekiah against 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, which was unsuc¬ 
cessful, Jerusalom being taken and the Jewish king 
sent in chains to Babylon. However Pharaoh’s fleet was 
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succe&fiful against (liat of Nolmrhadnezzar, and with his 
help Tyro hold out againsi that monarch for thirteen 
years. TJali-ah-Ua next wont lo war with the Oi’oidcs 
of Cyreno, and was there roinpleloly defeated. Uis 
soldiers afterwards broke out into open revolt, and 
elected Aahnics as their king, who in his turn defeated 
the followei'S of Uah-ah-Ra, look their king prisoner, 
and shut him up in his own capital. Herodotus 
(bk. ii. 100) says that after this ‘the Egyptians took 
him (Uali-al)-T{a) and strangled him; hut having done 
so, they buried him in the sepulchre of his fathers.’ 

Aaitaihs (or Amasis) TI., b.c. 572-528, was of 
extremely low origin, Init, marrying tlie princess 
Ankhs-en-lta-nefert, the daughter of rsaniLhek II., he 
thus made his family to hcloug to the true royal 
line. He ap])car.s to have been a brave and energetic 
king, and withal prudent. One of his Qrst acits was to 
remove the Oarian and Ionian meroeiuivies from the 
Delta to Memphis, where lie established them as his 
body guard. Ue encouraged commercial cjiliM’jn'ise, 
and granted Hankratis as a fri'c port, to Clrc'ck mer¬ 
chants, permitting them at the same lime, to settle 
there. He maintained the old friendship with rhoa- 
nicia and conquered Cyprus. He appears to have 
been on an amicable footing with the Greek states, 
for when the temple at Delphi was l)uriit down in 
B.o. 548 Aalunes sent gifts for its re-building. Instead 
of continuing hostilities 'with Babylon, or attempting 
by liimseK to stem the tide of Persian mvasiou, then 
rapidly setting in, he became an ally of Orcesus, 
king of Lydia, and promised him a contingent against 
Gyrus. On the death of the Persian monarch Gmn- 
byses immediately attacked Egypt; but Aahinos died 
at the beginning of the invasion. 

PsAMiunsK III,, J3.0. 626,—It was lo a lost inherit- 
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finco lliiU (liG sou of Aahmes succeeded; for, after 
a gallant resistance—first at Pclusium and then at 
Menipliis—Oauihysos look liiiu prisoner. lie treated 
him at first with kindness, but afterwards, on a sus¬ 
picion of conspiracy, put to death the unfortunate 
young i)rince within six months of his accession. 

PYTTASTY XXYTT. 
rjIE I’HRSIANS iN 

TuMnATJTR'j', or Cawbysjes, b.c. 527-514 (?).—The 
first years of this king’s reign appear to have been 
peaceful. From the inscription on the statue of a 
Finite priest, named TJt’a-Hor-resciict, in the Vatican, 
(Jambysos appears to have tolerated the Egyptian gods, 
if he did not actually worship them, and he caused 
hiiuself to be taught those sciences for which the 
Egyptian priests were so celebrated; he maintained 
and beautified the temples, and was initiated into the 
mysteries of Nit of tSais.^ He appears to have adopted 
the style of a true Pharaoh, and to have done aU in 
his power to conciliate the people. After five years 
Cambyses left Egypt, placing it in the charge of 
Aryandes, the first of a line of Persian satraps who 
governed the country. Then came a series of re¬ 
verses. An expedition was sent to the Oasis of Amen, 
but, being badly provisioned and betrayed by treacher¬ 
ous guides, it wandered into the desert, never to return, 
and not one soldier came back lo teU liy what catas¬ 
trophe an entire army perished. Then another force 
was equipped, and went against Napata, headed by 
Cambyses himself, but this too was unsuccessful. 
Thereupon the king vented aU his rage and dis¬ 
appointment on the temples, monuments, statues, and 
other objects of worship in Egypt, and a wholesale do- 

‘ See p. 430, 
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sfciniction of Uicm wiis orcl<‘i'i‘cl Lliroiijjfliont the king¬ 
dom. CJ!iinl) 3 'S 0 iS di('d in it is tlioiight by hi,s 

oAvn hand. 

J^Tinviutrsti (Daimiim) 1., li.e. 521-480. — Cnnibysos 
was su(;coed(‘d ])y the .son of llyslaspc's, whose chief 
desire seems to Iniv*' l)(*c*ii to (;onciliat(' his i)co])le and 
eiTiice (rom iheir minds the cnieltics and wanton de¬ 
struction caii.sed by his pi'odma'ssor. lb- respi^cLed 
their god,s, sii])]K)rted (heir religion, and promoted 
education; he eiieoiiraged coiuniorc(', re-opened the 
canal from the Wile to the U(*d Kea, and restored the old 
caravan route from (io[)los through the Ilanimamfit 
valley to the sea-board. He also (U’ccteil a magnifieeut 
temple to Amen in the Oasis. In the SOtli year of the 
reign of Darius the lOgyjjtians r<ivolk'd, ('xpolled the 
Persians, and set np a 7ialiv<‘ rnlei', Ivliabbasln This 
prince sttcceeded for three years in holding his own 
against the compierors. 

Xkuxus T., b.(!. 485-405.—^I'lgypt wnis again con¬ 
quered by this king, who appoiut(‘d his brotlutr Aelifc- 
menes governor. It is cvidiuit that in tbe meantime 
the Egyptians in the Delta were preparing for another 
revolt. 

AutaxerxesT., n.o, 405 -425.—^Ih the fifth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, Iiiaros,king of Libya, together wdth 
an Athenian fleet of 200 sliips, aidc>d tlu- Egypt,ians I,o rise 
against the Persian domination. A dc'sporate bat,tie en¬ 
sued at Papremis, wheulnaros slow Acliiumc'nes with his 
own hand; and shortly tifloi-wards a Phocuieian ilei't sont- 
to help the Persians wms destroyed by the Athenians. 
The allies moved up the rivej' toMoiaphis,an(l re-captured 
the old capital of the empire except t.he fortilication 
called'Anbii-hat' (‘ the wlutc wall’). Here the Pei'sians 
held out so long that reinforcements under Megabyzus 
being sent to their aid, they pushed the Egyptians 
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illio tile island of L’rosopitis, wdiicli they besieged for 
eighteen mouths, at the end of which time Megabyzus 
diverted the river and stranded their ships. The 
Athenians lied to Cyrene, and luaros, betrayed by his 
own people, was taken prisoner, scut to Persia, and there 
crucified. Ain 5 n’t£cua of Sai's, the Egyptian leader, 
managed to escape to the marshes, and there maintain 
his independence. 

XisnxKs li., n.e. 425-4, and Dakiijs II., b.c. 424- 
405. — There is nothing to record of the reigns of 
these kings except the gradual endeavour on the part 
of the Egyjitians to throw off the Persian yoke. 

DYNASTY XXVITI. 

AMKN-liUT (Amwi’.eus), B.C. 406-399.—This king 
was probably the son of Pausiris and grandson of 
Amyrtceus the friend and ally of Inaros, king of Libya. 
He revolted against Persia, and on the death of Darius 
II. Egypt became practically independent. He is the 
only king of this dynasty, for at his death the govern¬ 
ment passed into the hands of the princes of Mendes. 

DYNASTY XXIX. 

Hiafaaurut I., B.c. 399-393.—^At the time of this 
king’s accession Sparta was at war with Persia; he 
therefore sent a fleet of 100 ships, laden with corn and 
arms, to the Lacedeeraonians. Unfortunately it was 
intercepted at Eliodes by Conon, who commanded the 
Athenian fleet, and dispersed. 

Hakkii, b.c. 393-380; PB.\-iruT, b.c. 380; Hia- 
I’AAURUT IT., B.c. 379.—^There is but little to relate of 
these kings, and they are chiefly known for their 
alliances with the enemies of Persia. 
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DYNASTY XXX. 

With NjfiKllT-IIOR-llKB (NeOTANH1!()) I., 13.C. 378- 
3G0, commenced the last dynasty of nafivo kings of 
Egypt: his capital was Sebennytus. The Egyptians at 
this time possessed a large army of mercenaries, com¬ 
manded by Chabrias, an Athenian. The Persians, who 
were now planning an invasion of the Delta, managed 
to persuade the Athenians to ree.all both Chabrias and 
the mercenary troops, and also lo send Jphi(;rates, with 
20,000 men, to the help of their general Pliarnabazus. 
It took two years to equip this invading armj'’, irhich 
numbered, when complete, 200,000 barbarians, under 
the Persian commaud, and 20,000 Greeks, under that of 
Tphicrates. They arrived at the Meudesian mouth of the 
Nile, and at once scattered the Egyptians placed thereto 
guard tlie frontier. Tlie Greek commander then wished 
to push on without delay to Memphis, but Pliarnabazus 
refused ; this gave the Egyptians time to collect their 
forces and win a pitched battle near Mentles. The 
Persians re-embarked their soldiers aud departed forth¬ 
with, and Iphicrates lied. This victory secured peace 
and independence to Egypt for some years, during which 
time art revived and temples and monuments were both 
erected and restored. 

T’e-heh (Tacuob), b.c. 3G4-3G1.—-The short reign 
of this king was chiefly occupied with wara against 
Persia. Tachos first of all made an alliance with 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, and secured ’the help of a 
Greek fleet, commanded by Chabrias. Contrary to the 
advice of the former, Tachos insisted upon going into 
Phoenicia in person, leaving his brother to take the 
government of the country. During the king’s absence 
his brother stirred up a revolt in Egypt, in wliich the 
son of the latter, then serving us a soldier with the army 
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i' lliiTiiicia, joiiK'd, and Agesilaus willi his Greek iner- 
I. udiaries, going over to the side of the pretender, over¬ 
threw Tachos, who sought refuge first at Sidon and 
then at the court of Artaxerxes, who received him 
kindly, and under whose protection he ended Ms days. 

Nbkht-neb-ef (Nectanebo) n., n.c. 301-340.— 
This king’s first act was to defend himself against a 
rival prince of Mendes, who opposed him with an im¬ 
mense force of townsmen .and artificers. Owing to the 
skill of Agesilaus Nectanebo was victorious. The 
monuments of this period testify to the king’s love of 
art; and it is evident that he preferred to encourage art 
and sciences rather than secure his crown. The Per¬ 
sians again and again invaded Pgypt, and at first un- 
.successfully, owing to the skill of the Greek generals in 
lihe pay of the Egyptian monarch. But at last Ochus 
in person appeared before Pelusium with an army of 
340,000 soldiers, and on the first repulse Nectanebo 
shut himself up in MempMs, and from thence fled into 
Napata. So fell the empire of the Phaxvaohs after the 
unparalleled duration of nearly 4,000 years.—B.] 
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TllH NOMUS OF K(iVi>T 


THE jNOMEK OE EOYPP AOC’OllOINO TO THE JJHT.S 
OE THE MONUMENTS. 

A. Patoihh (Ui’I'kh Edvn'). 

(|APITM.>I 

Nomm __ DtMMriis 


ll^yiiUiiu Nikuicb 


I. T\.KiAh Aim 

n. Tis-Uoil Tell 

irr. Tkk Noldicb 

IV, Uaht Uttst 

V, iriiluc 

Vr. A ATI TftiitoH'r 

I VJI. Kkkuiim lIlL 

V]IT. AiiT AbUi 

IX, Amsti A^m 

X. tJAT’Lr 'JVlui 

XT. Ret 

XTI. TuH Npii-caWkik 

Xin. Atkinumunt Hwlufc 

XIV. A'i’Kr-i‘ui{ 

XV. TN Khmoiuui 

XVI. Mkii-maukt irpljcmm 

XVII. 

XVIU. RAVJyt lltt-sutru 

XfX, UAB 

XX. AiI'Kiii:nt RhlnMiHii 

XXI. Am-1’i:i< ymoiMtor 

XXII. Ma'1'i.N Toiaaliut 


1 


Ctioi'k Niiiiip'i 


-- 


HUphHutnn^ 

Muirm 

Apotbiiopulh MiUjutt 

Ilcirns ihkI Iliirliiir 

fiiltUhifui^ Utlii/inhs 
liffMtitiUus 

Cojtftti 

Nekliph j 

AniPii-IU luul Milk 

Ainsu 

ihmU'ftih 

li.dhrit* 

/Vo Vfl 

llulhnr 

Tmi 

Anhnr 


Aiusii 

Aph'fnhhiimMu 

litidiur 

//.W/Of /f» 

! IvIlhlMll 

Aiiftiojiolii 

1 Ilonii 

f.Hrojtolia 

Cmtv 

Ap-UiVk 

HuMiiir 

J/f*imojndia 

TpIiuU 

i'fiimtptthu 

lloitlh 

Aiipn 

AUthtNi 

Anpu 

Otprhifm'hn^ 

•sub 

Ht'mchuiwUa Miufm 

IlDr-slwa 


Klmi-m 

AiihroiltUpim 1 

Jlivkhot 


JB. Patomit (Lowiiu Eiivw). 


nouns 

C.\I'ITAI.» 



Efjyirtilftn Nwiips | 

1 

1 Urppk Niiini*a 


1. AKUi-nm'' 

Moiiiioloi' 

Mjnp/iia 

IMnh iiitil ScikluH. 

71. AA 

Spkhom 

1 JHopoUs 


in. AtIRST 

IVrGnbcn<l&T)i 

ApO 

Untliiir.nnli 

IV. siirj-ni» 

^C'oka 

VanopM 

AmuU'Ita uiiil Nil! 

V. SEri-KMIlIif 

Ma 


Nlfc 

VI. Kabet 

Kliremi 

Aon 


Vil. A«iwt 

Smt-nelbr 


71 u 

vni. .... Ab'ito 

Tukot 

•Sj//iro& 


IX. Afl 

Po-Anuar 

Jlmiria 


X. lOxitr 

Batohcrab 

AthrBiit 

Ilorai-Itbpiitl. 

XI. XiiiRiina 

Xalisboa 

KahUiOi 

Idtail 

IhIs 

XJI. KA-r’MB 

T’obQolor 

H’liemtlos 


XIII. Haiut 

Anna 

IMUwoHi 


XIV. l!:Hia!T.ABJ!T 

T'bh 

Tunis 


XV. Tsnon 

Pn-TalinU 

HenmiHfUi 

I'olmlt 

XVI. Kiijlh 

Palmn(^.tub 

Mmxlt'a 


XVTI. SAM-mSUOTE'C 

ro-kbon-pn-AniPH 

iHmpulia 


xvm, aukhrev 


lUihttiiU 


XIX. AUBBII 

Pa-Unf 

liulo 

rTn.h’ 

XX. Sept 

Qraaa 

Phaemsa 

Hopb 
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LTHT OP VALUER ANT) PRTOER, AT50UT u.c. 1000. 

1 Ten = 10 AV/. 

1 Kct = O'OO.'iO gwuHmea = 154 gminb neaily (or ^ oz. Troy). 
1 Ten =90'969 „ = 1.537 gmins (above ^ lb. Tvoy). 


Table of the EUimated Value of Ancient JSgyptiam, Uncoined Silver 
and Copper Money. JRntio of mloer to rojyper, 1 ; 80. 


I KjiitUnWciBlih 

Woiglit in < 1011111110-1 

Silver 

(1 M.vik s 1 SInlliiiRl 

1 Copper 

.’ Ket 

i .. 

3-0319 

Mutk 

63.‘ 

80' 

Mink 

FkCDIligl! 

1* 

4-5479 

— 

— 

t\ 

6-0638 

1 

H 

- 


1 .. 

9-0959 

1 

60 

— 

2 „ 

18-1918 

3 

20 

— 

4 

JJ 

27-2877 

4 

80 


6 

i „ 

36-3836 

6 

40 


8 

r> „ 

46-4795 

8 

— 



c „ 

54-6764 

9 

60 

— 

12 

7 „ 

63-6713 

11 

20 

— 

14 

« 

72-7672 

12 

80 

— 

16 


81-8631 

14 

40 

— 

18 

1 Ten 

90-969 

16 


— 

mSm 

2 ., 

181-918 

32 

-- 

— 


3 ,, 

272-877 

48 

— 

— 

WESm 

4 » 

363-836 

64 

— 

— 


i> 1. 

164-796 

80 

— 

1 

— 

c » 

636-713 

96 

_ _ 

1 

20 

7 „ 

727-672 

112 

— 

1 

40 

8 ,, 

818-631 

128 

— 

1 

60 


By tho l)p]p of this Table the reader will iind it easy to form 
a correct idea of the values and prices in the following List. 

The Eet of Silver corresponds to the Greek Didvaelmon or 
Stater, and the Ket of Copper to the Ghnlcus (= j)th of the Oboln.s). 
Accoi’dingly the Copts translate the Greek didmdiiuon by J[iti or 
Kite. 

1 Rlavo cost 3 Ton, 1 KeL, silver, 

1 Ox „ 1 ICet, silver (= 8 Ten, copper). 

1 Goat cost 2 Ten, copper, 

1 I’air of Powls (Cleese 9) coM i| Ten, copper. 
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ANOTENT EOYPI’rAN PRICIOS 


500 Eisli, of ii piii'ticuliir kind, cost 1 IC!ot, silver (=8 Ton, 
coppor), 

800 Eihli, of anolliiT kind, cost I Kei, silv<'r. 

100 Eisli, o£ a tliitd kind, „ 1 „ „ 

1 Teiiii of Ooi'u of Lrpp(>r Egypt cost 5-7 Ton, copper, 

I Ilotep of Wheat cost Ton, coppor. 

^ )i II )i -1 >» )> 

5 Hin of Honey „ 4 „ „ 

(Hence 1 Tfin of Honey cost 8 Kot, copper.) 

305 Hill of Tloncy cost 3?, Tini, silver. 

(Hence I TTin of llnm>y cost Kot, silvi'r.) 

II Hin of (Jil cost 17 'I'on, oopiii'r. 

50 Acres (Hot) of aniblo land cost 5 Ton, .silver. 

1 Carden land cost 2 Ton, silver. 

1 Knife cost 3 Ton, coppor. 

1 Razor „ I „ „ 

1 Metal Vessel, weighing 20 Ton, cost dO 'rcni, copper. 

1 Ditto ,, 5 „ „ is „ ,, 

I Ditto ,, J „ ,, ■) ,, ,, 

1 Apron of fine sluil’ cost 3 Ton, coppor. 

The mouth’s wages of an ordinary wnrlcman iiniounted to 5 Ton 
of coppor. 

The above values are deriverl from iuscriplioiw, and tlioro can bo 
no doubt as to the aoour.icy of Iheir inlerprelalion. 
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OppcH, Julph, 116, 436 
‘Orilci-s,’ 213 
Obuis, 12, 13, 61 
-- tomb (if, 186 
Ohiria-Sokar, 10!) 


1 )(V-1>AII,()S, !IM, loo 
l‘.i-AIai, 3S2 
I’.i-lbiincssii, III! 

I’a-Tiriu,!)(!, 317 
T.ii-iii'IVin, 361-6 
I'alesliiie, 7!) 

Palm wine, 167 
Panbi'sa, (be sciibe, 320 
I’apieinis, lifillle nf, 118 
Papyri, 02, 357, 363 
1‘Al‘YlltIR : 

Abbot, 116 
Anosliisi, 317 
(iiwb, 77 

lluvria, 86, 323-4, 336 
Judicial, 33!i-10, 362-3 
I.QO and liollin, 3 LO-2 
Medical, 28 
JJ'Orbimiy, 123 
I’ainot'om 11., 350 
Ho PribBo, ,32, 44 
Queen Net’einct, 36!) 

Sallior, 100 
- - II., 60 

Turin, 14,10, 20, 33,6J, Hi, 80,87 
Varihu, prince ol Punt, 144 
I’asubkbanu, 36!) 

Patoinit, 126 
Taloris, 120, ,388 
I’auaanias, 20!) 

Pauairis, 44!) 

Pedigree ot court architeota, 17 
~ OH Netoit, 67 
PoE-tot-Bast, general, 11!) 

Pehennlta, 42 

Felublmn, 117,16 L 
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Ponni, SIS 
Pentanr, 172, ,511) 

Poi)i T., 4(5 
I’ciji-iifklil, 47 
Persian invasion, 450 
Pet-Amun, 405 
Peta-se-Bast, DgS 
Phaciib, i)6 

Pbaraob, mcnniin^ ot name, 2,4 
Pbaumbiizus, 160 
PhiU-, i3, 89, 202 
Phreiiioia^ 137, 107 
Phoenicians, the, 102, 106, 119, 128, 
227, 328, 444 

Physician kings, two, 27, 30 
Pi-qe-ro-ro, Prince, 410 
Pinnkhi, 38R, 418 
Pithom, 96 
Plague, a, 29 
Pliniuh Scenndua, 191 
Plulnrolij', 413 

Poora, Ihe, of Pontaur, 266, 270-8 
Posaehsed Princess, the, 858-6 
Prayer to the 8un, 220 
Pro-hlstorlo poriotl, the, 12 
Precious stones, 167 
Proscription, an ancient, 27 
Prisoners of war, 195, 287, 301 

— list of, 203 
Prophet of Sekar, 39 
Propylon of temple, 206 
ProBopie, the battle of, 315 
Prosopilis, the island of, 449 
Paampolls, 298 
Fsamthek I., 420-1,448-4 

— II., 446 

— III., 440-7 
Psamus, 386 
Psamnt, 449 
Ptah, 12, 286 

— sanctuary of, 186 
Ptnli-hotep, 44 
Ptah-Sokari, 808 
Plali-Bhepses, 46 
Plolomy Philadclphus, 442 
Puam, 172 

Punt. 53-4,143, 158, 337 
the prince of, 234 
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Putha, 219 

PvKAMrns of 

Ainen-ciii-liat 1., 67 
- III., 76 
An, 12 

Antef the Gieat, 62 
ApLs bulls, 28 
Bogrees, 28 
Dynasty VTT., 51 
Gizeb, 33, 199 
Khaf-Ba, 36 
Khutu, 31-6 
Klmfu’s fiimily, 36 
Moidiltn, 32 
Dlen-kan-IIor, 43 
Mon-kau-Kn, 38 
Montu-hotep T1,53 
Mor-on-Ea, 49 
Nefer-nr-ka-Ea, 42 
Nefer-ka-Ea, 49 
Nitociis, 50 
I'epi 1, 47 

‘Prophet of the pyramid of 
Pharaoh,' 23 
Sahu-Ea, 41 
8aqqnrah, 43 
iSbepsos-ka-f, 40 
Tela, 45 
ITniuj, 46 
Usoi-ka-f, 41 
User-ka-Eo, 46 

QUAEEY, 24, 36, 46, 66, 129, 206 

R A, 12,199 

Ha-hotop and Nefert, .32 
Ba-khu-taui, 87 
Ba-n-maat, 74 
Eamessea, 326, 383 
Eamesseum, the, 298, 328 
Eomses I, 237-42 
— n., 268-310 
— m., 326-42 

-family of, 342 

— IV., 348-6 
— V., 346 
— VI., 846-8 
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ItAAIMKS 

lidinsoh VII. and VIII., :!19 

^ix., Hia-ni! 

— X., XT., xn.,:).«-« 

-xnr.r.o-s 

ItiiHisoi Muri-Atmu, Priiu'p, .IKi 
Uaii-iSciieb, tlie pourtior, 81) 
ItogisfW'S, 80 
Itckhi-Uhet, Ill 
Uoshini, llip 80 ( 1 , !)!) 

It(sv()il'i in Ahin, I fill 

— in Ul)yii, I'lO 

— in Nnlnn, 2!) 

Uuvoliiliun in Gluililcn, n, 1811 
llliiimpsinlln.'i, .')2(! 

TtliiiKKiolurn, 1.'I7 

itibii, tlio Iiibn) 

‘ Kitniil nt llic Duart,' tlip, 3!) 
liise of llio pii<‘f.tly powci, !1(14 
Uoiid Croni Kn.sficiv lo (loplos, 327 
Honda, 320 
-- ancient, 137 
Uoimn, 78 

Uolmniin, niomiinin of, 57 
nohlr, the, 125, 231 
Uei, tliQ liigli^iriesl, 31!), 321 
Iloiiia, tlio luKli-prioKl, 321 
‘Iloyal Hoi'ibi',’ tlio, 42 
Huilanion I., 411) 

Ilaton, llio, 4,107, 103, 158, S2« 

— land o£, 188 


S A-BL-IIAQAB, 413 

Soo-nokht, Prince, 220 
‘ Saered prophol,’ llie, 15 
SaCekli, tlio goddosa, 117 
Saliid, 0 

Bahn-Ra, Xing, 11 
Bate, 121,113 
Salutation, mode of, 39 
Sam-ta, 177 

Sankh-ka-lla, King, 58, 21)3 
Biipror, 238 
Boqqarati, 21, 28 
Sarbut-el-lladim, 191 
SAKOOFHAGraS ol 

Amen-cm-hat L, 57 
Mer-en-Ra, 19 


sim 

Nob-laui-Ra, 52 
Noldii-IIor-liel), 1!<S 
Nuldd-ncli-cl, 139 
J'epi I., 17 
hnrdana]Kdiis, lit 
Biiti, tlio, 131 
iSatKipa, I’t'i'siiin, 421 
Bal Ill'll, 12 
Beanilinii, 203 
Boiiuola, 80 
.SeribcH, 25 

Seulptin-os (llniiink), 181 
Hob, iilip god, 12 
Seliulc, tlio god, 77 
Hpliolc-liotop, 80 

— III., 89-1)1 

— IV., 91-3 

— VI., 89, 91 
Koliok-nofpiii, (iiipon, 70 
HelK'lc-ni*[piu-J!ri, Oiippii, 79, 89 
Holiok-noklit, 1)3 
tk'bonnyins, 138,150 
So-IIatbor, 05 
Ho-holo]i-al)-l{a, 56, 78 
Hukur, 39 

Hokor, itO 
Hokhot, 21 
Bomcn-I’lab, 29 
Homllos, the, 1, 302 
Homitio names, 98, JIK 
Bomitisin in Ugypt, 91 ci an/. 
b’omncli, 73, 75, 81) 

— (iiuiilmi), 2n;i 
Sonmnt, the arctitlunt, 142 
Honnnoherib, 117 

Sontn, King, 37 
Honti, the, 131 
Sop, 7 

Soptiniius .SflvoruH, 208 
Bo(ionen-Iln, King, 100,110 
Sui'iipsnm, tlio, 808, 382,1)81 
Bordab, the, 37 
Sosoitti'ls, 251) _ 

Sot, tho'god, 0,13, 2(1, 77,1)1) 
Set-noklit, King, 321-1 
Bol-mib, 109 
Soli I., 212-67 

— II., 820 
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Soli, the tsovoiiioj., :t2a 
iSi'tlnoito, 11)0, noiiie, 0(1 
Hh.aa-l, 18<t 
Shabak. King, 4 18 
iSlifibatafch, King, 418 
Hhakaiin, the, 08 
Bbashanq I., 873, UTo-O 

— II., 380 

— III., 3K2 

— TV., 882 

Sliiian, the, 100, lOfi, 137, 107, 317 
Shodilad, 106 
Shep-on-apet, Queen, 420 

— Prinoobs, 413 
Rhop.Hes-ka-r, King, 30 
Shcroliaii, 11(1, 128 
81)olal, 11)0 loiibt, 71 
Klirinc, a luonnlilliu;, 44S 
Hhrinea at Karnak, 17C 
Shu, the god, 12 

Shur, 820 
Sidon, 137 
SllaillH, 308 
Silvor, 212 

Sliiailio pciiinflula, ilio, 62, 78,101 

Sipjah, the rival king, 321-2 

Smonkh-ka-Pa, King, 01 

fiiiofoni. King, 30-2 

Sol, 12 

Soldiers, 26 

Boleb, 204 

Somali, 64 

Sopt, 140 

Sothis, 12, 186 

Sphinx, the, 37,109 

Sphinxes, 108 

— avenue of, 141, 206 
Stage Temple, the, 142 
Statue.'), 86 
Statues of 

Amen, 174 
Amcn-em-hat L, 66 
— III., 78 
Ameu-hotop I,, 182 
— Ill,, 208 
— son of Hapu, 204 
Ameniritis, 420 
BekemKhonsn, 308 
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IToni.'j, 171 
Kliaf-K,a, 86 
Karomatli, 373 
Nnfcrt, 66 
Pa-Tebhu, 422 
Ita-bolep and Nuferl, 32 
liamses II., 21, 20 "i 
Sebek-hotep IV., 91 
Scniuiit, 142 
Shclkh-el-Bcllcd, 37 
Smeiikli-ka-Ila, 01 
Tohuti-nicR I., 181-2 
— ir., 181 
— III., 181 
Dt’a-Hor-reBonel, 130 
Siela of Piankhi, 406 
Stop Pyramid, the, 46 
* Story of Sinch,’ the, 67 
Strabo, t!4, 76, 436, 143 
iSucouth, 06, 817 
SOdan, the, 134, 203, 284 
Sun’s disk, worship of the, 216 
Stitckh, the god, 90, 261 
Suten-rekh, the, 10 
S?u>, 189 
Syeno, 62, 202 
SynceUus, 148 
Syria, 107 

T ’A-AN, 06 

T'a-her, King, 460 
Ta-Khont, 134 
Ta-Maaor, 06 
Ta-Usor, Queen, 321-2 
Taa III.. King, 117 
Tablet 

of Abydoa, 1, 16, 20, 83, 36, 41, 
42, 43, 48, 61, 84 
Memorial, of Amada, 106 
— of Amen-liotep III., 207 
of Hall of Ancestols, 80, 92 
Xlllth Dynasty kings, 87 
kings at Karnak, 180 
Saqqarah, 1, 26, 83, 86, 42, 46 
Sen)nel), 203 

victory (Tohnti-mes I.), 189 
— (Tehuti-mes III.), 106 
^ victories, 160 
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Tiilior, 270 
TiiRitus, 102 
Tuluu'iiqai 410-1!) 

Takoletli I., .‘180 

- IL, 381 

T;ilo, tlio, of Iho Two DntUiui'h, 1211 H 
iCq,, 321 
Tamera, 115 

Tanis, 4(i,(i:i, CR, 86, 01, !).'> 

Tari, 203 
Taah, 7 

Tati-kii-lla, Kin)', 41) 

TalMla, King, 36 
T'ufab, 02 
Tofiipkht, 380 
Tclrat/i, thu ))[0(1, 14 ,117 
TclmUmca, 201 

- moaning of, 128 
Tulintl'iiiLH I., L33,110 

- n., 110-2 

- IIT., 112-02 

- • IV., 108-201 
Tcll'Ol-Aiiiama, 216 mi, 
'Ml-ph-KiimOli, 07 
Tomplc, a city, 387 
TKMrms of 

AbA Siinbol (ji iiicii untl three 
other dirinii he), 306 
AbydoH (Odin's), 61, 186, 268, 
261, 308 

Atnadii, 106,107 
lleU-ol-Walli, 286 
Tlulinn (Khneui), 186 
Doir'Ol-UaliiU'i, 111, 168 
Dclpbi, 416 

Dontlorah (I£aHor),iQ, ISO 
Ucrr (Amii’Ha), 280,200 
llrlfA (,Amon-JRti), 180 
El-Kab (AfeJ/wJ), 186 
Bl-KliargaU (Amen-7U), 423, 
182 

KlepbantlnA {Khim'), 186, 212 
Bsnob (JShrmi), 180 
Gerf Hussein {PLah), 200 
Qtacb (Jaia), 87 

— (f)di»l«),37 

— (fleirh-Sehar), 100 

— \S^Um f), 36,37 


Tl'I’l.HS 

llc'rmoiiUiis {Meutu), 186 
Kiik {Amen mut Ifalhur), 200 
Kiiriiak CAiiteii-llti), 66. 66 60, 
130, 130, 173, 105, 106, 206, 
230, 231, 376 

— (67(wHdM), 363 

— (Milt), 206 

— (Jiruf ami Khmwt), 336 

— 206 

l.iuisni-( vImch), 206 206 
llodinot ITiibA (jImk )/), 183, 207, 
334 

6lom])his(7Vn//),2l, 101,100, 205 
Oil I n Aninli (iif' the if rail), 206 
Ou(,l;Hni-/(’rt), 100 

— (Ila-Hniiiii'), 101 

— {Ifitreeihhii), 208 
(7'i»?(),68 

Va-iieb-iim (lAfi/iwd jr.), 2l)6 
I’bilin (tkirie), 201 
Ka'i's (i\7/), 116 
Honinoli (/;Mk«), ihI 

— (Tl/fffw), 74, i;i6 

Hob'll (Amen), 201, 212, 226 
Wiiily-MiigliamU (ITathne), 31 

— (Hold), 32 

Zoiin-Tanis (Amen ami flurn 
other (lii'iiiitlcd), 200 

— (iVn/i), 01 
Turchbub, the, 47 
Tohlicril, 6 

'J’cla, King, 26, 27, 46 
11011111, King, 120 
ThiikhiH, 11)6 
Tliebos, 66, 01 
— H!iok of, 113 
Theflh, 213 

Hioobigy, ilouliiiQ Ilf, 423 
Thl, 13 

~ Qnoon, 208, 211, 221 
Tlilnis, 19 
Tliotmosis, 11)3 
ThnUou, 133 
Tlmkn, 06 
Tini, 10 
Tlrhakali, 410 

Titles of the kings of Egypt, 28,1)0, 
SI, 46 
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TITLICH 

'I’lllOH or lUo Idiigh of Kgyiil'hiiiirontH, 
:t0 

— of ToliuH-mcs III., 177 
Tinu, (he god, 10!) 

Tomuh all 

Al«T-ul-(Jftnifili, 107 
Abuslr, ISO 
A&itjOj/, 00 
El-JOib, 03-4 
Tomhh of 

Aalimos, Ofi, 110 
Kliuuui-liok'p, <>7 
Neb-niii, 18H 
I’tali-Shopbcsi, 30 
T'ofiiahop,!/;) 

T’ufsil), 03 
UhUl'l.S011, (i3 

XonibH, rook, 18C 
ToBorlliros, King, 30 
Toi uii, llio god, 74 

Towimoonqnorodliy Hluvshnwil., 376-7 
Tnviibporl of biono, 130 
'i'n'iiburcs of llaiuBoa 111,, 33S 
Treaty botwoon IbimBOH II. and tlio 
Kheln, 281-6 
TrUnito from CukIi, 13B 

— from Pont, 146-7 

— of war, 167 

— to 'Tcliull-moH III., 168 
Tuliir,230 

Tilmb, 24, 36,47,130, 206, 206 
Turin Papyrus, tLa, 14 
Tut-nnkh-Atnon, 226,226-8 
Typbon, 13 
Tyre, 137, 446 


TTA-UA-T, tlio country of, 40,66,136, 
168, 847, 318 
Uah-ab-lla, King, 446-6 
Uasarken I., 370 


KOR 

Uasiiikon TJ, 3,SO 

— 111., 38.7 
Una, 46 
Uiiiis, King, 46 
‘ Ur,> tlio, 101 
Uidum.'inoli, 110, 414 
Urkhnrn, 42 
U.sa-Hor, 406 
TJhati, 108 

Usoni metal, tho, 150 
User-on-Ila, 42 
U.bcr-ka-f, 41 
Ubor-ka-lla, 46 
Usertson I., 67-li5 

— II., 67-72 

— III., 72-71 

— the artist, 83 
IMrnbli, 360, 363 
Ul’a-IIor-rosenot, 422, 430, 447 


W APY-MAGltAKAlI, 31, 86, 41, 
43, 14, 46, 40, 62, 62,136,140 
Weighi.s, 148, 163 
Wells, 31, 62, 64, 288 
Worship of Apis, 20 


X ERXKS i, 437, 448 
— II., 440 


Z AHl, 128, 163,168 
Zax, OS 
Zara, J6i 
Zedekiob, 446 
Zeus, 12 

Zoau-liomscs, 318 

Zoan-Tania, 06, 102, 106, 108, 122, 
164, 200, 301, 320,365 
Zor, 102, 106 
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